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Greater Profit and 
Operational Flexibility 
with a 
YODER SLITTER 


Even if you use less than 100 tons of 
varied strip sizes per month, it will 
pay you to investigate the savings that 
are possible through the operation of 
a Yoder slitter. Savings per ton increase 
rapidly as coil size and width of strands 
decrease...so much, that under average 
operating conditions, a slitter will pay 
for itself in a few months. 


From a small stock of standard mill- 
width coils, a Yoder slitting line enables 
you to meet unexpected demands, or 
to supply “special” width slit strands 
in a matter of a few hours. This flexible 
operation increases plant efficiency, 
resulting in savings of time and money 
through simplified production planning 
and greatly reduced strip inventories. 


The Yoder line includes slitters of every 
size and capacity for coil or sheet stock. 
Send for the all-new, 1958 edition of 
the Yoder Slitter Book. It is a compre- 
hensive text on the mechanics and 
economics of slitter operations with 
time studies, cost analyses, and other 
valuable data. Write to: 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Avenue ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Bang, Bang in Peking 


“You ought to of seen them crazy 
Orientals in Peking,” said Marco Polo to 
a skeptical buddy in a Venice bar late in 
1295. “I was traveling on official business 
for the Khan, see, and I run into a fu- 
neral director. This here mortician was 
a real gone cat, you know what I mean, 
and he was messing with some pots of 
medicine.” 

“What good is medicine to an under- 
taker?” interrupted the skeptical buddy. 
“Offhand, wouldn’t you say that, no mat- 
ter how good it was, it would be a lit- 
tle late?” 

“It wasn’t to be took internally,” ex- 
plained Marco. “It was just made to be 
scattered around in the neighborhood of 
the corpse. You see, it was a mixture of 
saltpeter, charcoal, and sulfur. It was 
wrapped up in small rolls of paper, and 
set on fire. The minute the heat hit the 
medicine, it flashed like lightning and 
the noise shook the whole neighborhood. 
The undertakin’ character told me that 
it was real raunchy stuff for scarin’ off 
daemons.” 

Exeunt Polo and_ skeptic, and enter 
SrrrL’s Associate Editor Ross Whitehead, 
followed by an incredulous Shrdlu. Scene 
is the sixth floor lunchroom 663 years 
later. 

“You should have seen those explosive- 
forming experts at the National North- 
ern Corp. at West Hanover, Mass.,” said 
Whitehead. “I was traveling on official 
business for STEEL, you understand, and 
I ran into Sam J. Porter. Mr. Porter is 
vice president of National Northern, and 
an expert on explosives. He was fooling 
around with some plastic letters, a piece 
of stainless steel, and a cardboard carton 
—an ice cream carton, I believe.” 

“What was a vice president fooling 
around with stuff like that for? A man 
could lose his job if that got out.” 

“He was demonstrating a principle. You 
see, he placed the flat steel on the plastic 
letters, filled the carton with water and 
placed that on the steel, placed an ex- 
plosive in the water, and we retired to 
a safe spot. The explosive was detonated, 
the water and carton flew all to—well, to 
pieces, and there was the steel with the 
letters stamped right into it! The shock 
wave was the gimmick.” 


Bang, Bang in a Bucket 


Marco Polo’s skeptical buddy was never 
more skeptical than Shrdlu, particularly 
when Whitehead volunteered more back- 
ground information on his story, “Explo- 
sives Form Space Age Shapes,” beginning 
on Page 82. 


behind the scenes > 


“That shock wave is so terrific,” he 
explained, “it reproduces every scratch 
and wrinkle. You could place your face 
on a steel die block, put a bucket of water 
on your head, explode a charge in the 
water, and do you know what?” 

“We wouldn’t have any face.” 

“Yes, you would; it would be repro- 
duced perfectly in the solid steel, moles, 
whiskers, and all. Isn’t that amazing?” 

Of course it is amazing—almost as 
amazing as the whole story about ex- 
plosive forming. 

When you read the article, you will be 
inclined to agree with Copy Editor Harry 
Chandler: He said the process is bound 
to do a bang-up job. 


Out, Damned Diphthong! 


Say, speaking of the copy desk reminds 
us that gimlet-eyed Chandler killed us 
with kindness a few weeks ago, in an item 
headed “Sheweth How One Maketh Iron” 
(Steet, Aug. 4, p. 6). When the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica moved from England 
to the U. S., the English spelling came 
with it as part of the deal. That little old 
diphthong is almost a trademark, and the 
American publishers of the Encyclopaedia 
(sic!) cherish it dearly. We spelled it ac- 
cording to their notion, and explained, 
in a feeble attempt at frivolity, that even 
when it was right it looked wrong. 

Harry figured that if this country had 
fought a war to emancipate its spelling, 
he wasn’t going to backslide into the 
cacographic darkness that marked English 
rule. He corrected the spelling by making 
it incorrect, and left us to choke on our 
own words—“even when it’s right it looks 
wrong.” Naturally, it wasn’t, so it did! 
This week we set a trap for him: A few 
lines back we had Marco Polo mention 
a daemon; what do you want to bet he 
won’t change it to devil? 


Let's Have Oodles of Doodles 


Simple figuring with a soft pencil on a 
big scratch pad is sometimes relaxing. 

When people are lost in thought and 
armed with a writing instrument, they 
frequently make doodles, or supposed 
meaningless designs. We are making an 
academic survey of doodles, so we want 
you to send us all your doodlings executed 
as you find the value of: 


y 


36784 X 3.2577 
167928) xX S45%5 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 41) 
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At Wayne Pump Co., 

Youngstown Seamless Pipe ts being 
closely inspected in a plunger 
assembly for use on a 

modern industrial lift. 


e 


Youngstown seamless pipe 


Much of the back-breaking, ‘“‘man-killing”’ 
work of Grandfather’s day is a thing of the 
past—thanks to modern industrial plat- 
form lifts such as this installation designed 
and built by Wayne Pump Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Wayne Pump machines and grinds 
Youngstown Seamless Pipe to finished 
size for the all-important plungers that 
support the lift platform. They report this 
pipe is ideal for the application due to 
its “uniform quality and freedom from 
laminations’’. 


Wherever steel becomes a part of things 
you make, the high standards of Youngs- 
town quality, the personal touch in Youngs- 
town service will help you create products 
with an “‘accent on excellence’. 


THE 


YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel, Youngstown, Ohio 
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Manufactured in Canada by Strippit Tool and Machine Limited, Brampton, Ontario 
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the STRIPPIT that gave us our 
name...brings you 
lower tooling costs! 


A REVOLUTION IN DIE-MAKING. The famous “Strippit,” invented 
by Wales Strippit Company, saves tool engineers and die-makers 
endless hours of designing and building stripping mechanism into die 
sets. These conipact, telescoping spring-and-retainer units provide 
standardized stripping pressures for uniform stripping of blanks from 
dies. Strippits eliminate spring grinding... stripper bolts .. . drilling 
and counterboring for stripper bolts . . . boring spring pockets .. . 
permit use of thinner, easier-to-machine stripper plates . . . eliminate 
turning over the punch holder and die shoe castings after the back 
sides have been planed. Strippits pay for themselves many times over 
on every job. 


LOWER COST MULTIPLE PIERCING AND NOTCHING. 


Strippit self-contained hole punching and notching units, provide the most 
economical way to notch up to 4%” mild steel and punch flats, structurals and 
extrusions up to 34” mild steel. These units are quickly set up in any pattern, 
placed in the press without loss of press time and actuated by the ram. Inter- 
changeable standard or special tools... fast setup changes... re-usability of all 
units... give you high production plus flexibility for quick, economical design 
changes. Write today for complete engineering details 

and if you desire, a demonstration by a Strippit mobile 

unit at your plant. No obligation, of course. 


Warehouse stocks in Chicago and Los Angeles. 
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210 Buell Road, Akron, New York 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Congratulations on Timeliness 


Congratulations on your up-to-date ar- 
ticle on new titanium alloys. We ap- 
preciate the opportunity of being able to 
learn about the newest and latest metals 
developed. I would like several copies of 
the article, “Titanium Gets Ready for 
Space Age” (July 14, Page 116). 

S. C. Pirkola 
Senior Metallurgical Engineer 
Nuclear Products-Erco 
Division of ACF Industries Inc. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Weapons for Hard-Time Selling 


Please forward six copies of your ar- 
ticle, “Needed: Hard-Time Selling” (Aug. 
11, Page 32). 

R. D. Oldfield Jr. 
Sales Manager 
Ohio Screw Products Inc. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Like a Postgraduate Course 


I find your 1958 Program for Manage- 
ment series most profitable reading. I 
would like two copies each of the articles 
published so far—one for me and one for 
my son. This series is in the nature of a 
postgraduate course in management. 

Sydney L. Schultz 
Sales Manager 
Perfection Burial Vault Co. 
Division of Perfection Steel Body Co. 
Galion, Ohio 


Reader Questions Statements 


In your July 21 article, “18 Often Ig- 
nored Ways To Cut Costs” (Page 74), 
I noticed a few statements that were un- 
familiar to me. 

Please advise how you can use three 
refrigerator cars for the price of one box- 
car on west coast shipments and how 
shipping goods to Los Angeles that are 
ultimately destined to San Francisco will 
show greater economy in routing. 


D. A. Dash 
Traffic Manager 
Monongahela Div. 
Combustion Engineering Inc. 
Monongahela, Pa. 
@ Railroads will issue three dry refrigera- 
tor cars in lieu of one boxcar on ship- 
ments west if the shipments weigh 60,000 
lb and if the cars are all loaded and leave 
together (but they can go to three separate 
destinations) Check your local railroad 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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TIPS FROM A 
ROLL MAKER'S NOTEBOOK 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL DIVISION, E. w. BLISS COMPANY, Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania 


Cast mill rolls * Johnston cinder pots * rotary tube straighteners * end-thrust bearings * heavy-duty lathes ¢ steel and special alloy castings | 


What we learn from “fingerprinting” a back-up roll 


can be detected by an acid etch, and a permanent rec- 
ord made by laying special photographic paper over 
the etched area. 

As you can see, the depth of this zone of dense metal 
is shallowest at the cope face because of the way the 
lines angle outward. Hence, cope face spot depth pro- 
vides a measure of the minimum amount of sound, 
homogeneous metal between these lines of solidifica- 
tion and the work surface of the roll. 


Spots should be deep—In general, the roll maker’s 
objective is to keep the spots on the cope face as deep 
as possible below the worn-out circumference of the 
roll. However, sheer depth is not the only indication of 
the roll’s life expectancy and behavior in service. The 
arrangement and density of the spots also tell their 
story to the trained metallurgist, particularly when he 
studies them in the light of performance data from the 
customer and foundry practice at Mack-Hemp. 


*k * * ' 


You can see why it’s a good idea to keep careful rec- 
ords of tonnages rolled by your Mack-Hemp hot and 
cold mill back-up rolls. It’s a good idea, too, to consult 
Mack-Hemp on any and all your problems of roll use 


Fs " ; . and selection whenever they arise. Feel free to call or 
Cope face spot depth” sounds a little mysterious, but write us at any time. 


actually it is a relatively simple, accurate guide to the 
future performance of back-up rolls in 4-high mills. ee Rte AS a SE a 
Even more important, when the roll maker keeps sul- 5" ] 
fur print records of the spot depth on every back-up = _ 
roll he ships, it is possible to relate the pattern of the 
print to the actual tonnage turned out by the roll, as 
reported by the customer. With this information at 
hand, Mack-Hemp metallurgists can modify the alloy 
“mix” or the foundry practice so that the next set of 
back-up rolls will give even better service. 


What “cope face spot depth” reveals—As a freshly- 
poured Mack-Hemp “Technalloy” or “Midland Super- 
alloy” steel back-up roll cools and hardens, so-called 
“lines of solidification” form below the surface of the 
roll (see diagram). These lines arrange themselves in 
a cone-shaped pattern spreading outward as they 
ascend from the “drag” wabbler toward the upper 2 
shoulder of the roll body, or “cope face.” The points Sulfur print of “Superalloy” back-up roll. Two spots are 
where the lines of solidification end in the cope face clearly evident at the bottom of the print (V3 actual size). 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL 


You get more tonnage from the rolls with the Strined Red Wabblers 


Division of E. W. BLISS COMPANY 
Presses, Rolling Mills, Special Machinery 


FOB FACTORY 
less motor 
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... for this 


CINCINNATI 16 roa Hf 


Economy-priced Royal Drills are 
multi-purpose machines. Built to 
handle light drilling on a production 
basis, they are ideal for utility operations ~ 

as well. And, because they are CINCINNATI-quality 
metalworking drills, they maintain accuracy longer—in 
the long run actually cost less than the lowest price drill! 


SEE WHAT YOU GET IN THIS $128 BENCH MODEL— 
price includes vee belt, belt guard, manual control (single 
phase) with overload protection, and motor mount: 


complete electrical controls built into the 
head . . . convenient, positive depth stop... 
tilting motor bracket providing rapid speed 
changing . . . 6-spline spindle mounted in 
4 precision bearings . . . 5 spindle speeds 
... ¥g” drilling capacity in C.I. .. . spacious 
tables and bases. 


CINCINNATI Royal Drills are built in 16” and 18” 
sizes in bench, floor and multiple spindle models. Call in 
your CL&T Dealer. Or, write us direct. 


Improved Machining Through Research 
CINCINNATI LATHE AND TOOL CO. 
3210 Disney Street » Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


“TRAY-TOP”’ Lathes « ‘‘CINCINNATI”’ Drilling Machines 
“SPIROPOINT”’ Drill Sharpener 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


traffic man for full details. 

With shipments that are less than car- 
load, it is cheaper to make up a carload 
shipment for the coast and send it to one 
central point (rather than breaking up the 
loads into less than carload shipments to 
several west coast points). If time is im- 
portant, however, this method would not 
be effective since it does take longer. 


Article Is Timely 


I would appreciate receiving six copies 
of the Program for Management article, 
“Finding Out What Customers Will Buy 
(July 14, Page 101). It is timely and 
will be useful to us in our programing. 

W. H. McGlade 
Assistant to the Executive Vice President 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 
Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Chart Interests Rod Supplier 


In May, there was a chart in a STEEL 
article showing various alloys now being 
used in missiles and aircraft and other 
alloys that are proposed. If the charts 
are still available, would you please send 
us one? We are furnishing rods for the 
hot-work type tool steels and find the 
chart most interesting. 

Pat S. Doyen 
General Sales Manager 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 
Detroit 
e The article, “Preview of Space Age 
Metals” (May 5, Page 86), is being sent. 


Aircraft Firms Peenform Wings 


On Page 68 of the July 7 issue, there 
appears the article, “Steel Shot Blasts 
Panel Contour.” I would appreciate a 
copy, marked for my personal attention. 

V. H. Hiers 
Senior Product Engineer 
Research & Development Div. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


Cleveland Firm Cuts Costs 


Please send us 12 copies of the article, 
“Automation Between Machines Nets Us 
$38,436 a Year” (July 14, Page 112). 

A. F. Schroeder 
Manufacturing Co-ordinator 
Transmission & Axle Div. 
Rockwell-Standard Corp. 
Detroit 


New Bonderite Treatment 


Please forward information on _ the 
source of your item, “Cold Bonderite,” 
which appeared in the Technical Outlook 
column of May 19 (Page 135). 

Dana L. Griffee 
Manufacturing Engineer 
Manufacturing Unit 
International General Electric Co. 
New York 


® Contact R. W. Englehart, President, 
Parker Rust Proof Co., 2177 E. Milwaukee 
Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 


STEEL 


CALENDAR. 


OF MEETINGS 


Sept. 7-12, American Chemical Society: 
National chemical exposition and con- 
ference, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. Society’s address: 1155 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Execu- 
tive secretary: Alden H. Emery. 


Sept. 8-11, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: Farm, construction, and indus- 
trial machinery meeting, production 
forum and engineering display, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. Soci- 
ety’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John A, C. 
Warner. 


Sept. 10-11, American Die Casting Insti- 
tute: Annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Institute’s address: 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: David Laine. 


Sept. 11-12, Refractories Institute: Fall 
meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Institute’s address: 1801 
First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Executive secretary: Avery C. 
Newton. 


Sept. 14-19, Instrument Society of America: 
Annual instrument-automation confer- 
ence and exhibit, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. Society’s address: 313 
Sixth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Executive 
director: William H. Kushnick. 


Sept. 15-17, American Rocket Society: Fall 
meeting, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Detroit. 
Society’s address: 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. Secretary: A. C. Slade. 


Sept. 16-18, Electronic Industries Associ- 
ation: Fall meeting, St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco. Association’s address: 
1721 DeSales St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 


Sept. 17-18, American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association Inc.: In- 
dustrial distribution forum, Hotel Stat- 
ler-Hilton, Cleveland. Association’s ad- 
dress: 2130 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Manager: W. B. Thomas. 


Sept. 17-19, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Inc.: General marketing 
conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Board’s address: 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Secretary: Herbert 
S. Briggs. 


Sept. 19, Malleable Founders Society: Fall 
semiannual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Society’s address: 1800 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Executive vice president: Lowell D. 
Ryan. 


Sept. 22-24, American Management Associ- 
ation: Personnel conference,  Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York. Association’s 
address: 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. President: Lawrence A. Appley. 
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No. 1 choice of industry... 


the V-belt with concave ‘sides 


It is easy to see why concave sides insure far 
longer belt life...and make Gates the industry’s first 
choice in V-belts. 


Just make this simple test: Bend a Gates 
V-Belt with concave sides (Fig. 1) as if it 
were going around a sheave. Feel how the 
sides fill out... become perfectly straight 
(Fig. 1-A). 

Note how this belt makes full contact 
with the sides of a sheave ... grips the sheave 
evenly, distributing wear uniformly across 
the sides of the belt. Uniform wear lengthens 
belt life — keeps costs down. 

With a straight-sided belt the sides bulge out on the bend 
and wear is concentrated on the bulge. Uneven wear shortens 
belt life — increases belt costs. 


Because Gates V-Belts with concave sides are so univer- 
sally preferred, they are also the most widely available. 
There are Gates distributor stocks in industrial centers 
throughout the world. 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


World's Largest Maker of V-Belts TPA 312 


Gates V": Drives 
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Steel Prospects for 1959 METALWOR 


Look for steel ingot production of about 110 million tons in 1959, far above OUTLOOK Mv 
the 82 million expected this year and only slightly under the 112.7 million OUTLOOK W 
turned out in 1957. The highest annual output thus far was in 1955— METALWOR 
117 million tons. Rock-bottom steel inventories, an anticipated upturn in METALWOR 
consumer spending, rising federal spending, and world unrest will add up METALWOR 
to the sharply improved performance next year. METALWOR 


New Canmaking Process METALWOR 


Continental Can Co. has developed a method that turns out more than 750 METALWOR 
metal cans a minute, 50 per cent faster than previous production lines. The METALWOR 
company has had it in commercial operation for a year. Announcement METALWOR 
was delayed to satisfy Continental that the process is commercially feasible OUTLOOK N 
and will enable economies in can manufacturing. Containers consumed OUTLOOK bv 
11.7 per cent of the steel produced in the first half. OUTLOOK N 


Big Scrap Deal in Liberty Ships OUTLOOK 


The 47 Liberty ships the U. S. is to scrap will provide about 3300 tons OUTLOOK h 
of prime grade steel scrap each, plus large quantities of brass, copper, and other OUTLOOK Nv 
nonferrous metals. The steel is returning to the mills after a cycle of about OUTLOOK h 
15 years—the average time a household stove takes to make the round trip OUTLOOK bh 
from the steel mill, to the stovemaker, to the buyer, to the scrap processor, METALWOR 
and back to the mill. Refrigerators come back in about 12 years, washing METALWOR 
machines and ironers in five years. When sold, the 47 ships will probably METALWOR 
wind up in yards on the east, west, and gulf coasts. The Maritime Ad- Eon 
ministration will open bids Sept. 10. OUTLOOK h 


Road Spending Climbs OUTLOOK h 


Watch for capital spending for highways to hit a record $6.2 billion in METALWOR 
1958 and swell to $8.1 billion by 1962. Road outlays were $5.7 billion in Ee 
1957. Even so, the highway program still lags earlier expectations. Orig- OUTLOOK h 
inally planned as a 13-year program, it will now take at least 20 years to OUTLOOK h 
complete (some experts say 30). OUTLOOE h 


Detroit Plugs Fuel Economy OUTLOOK h 


Fuel economy will get the big advertising play for 59 auto models. Com- OUTLOOK h 
pression ratios will edge up gradually, but no breakout from the present top OUTLOOK h 
of 10.5:1 is expected. The economy will result from leaner carburetion and OUTLOOK } 
hotter engines. Until the Big Three can get their small cars into production OUTLOOK } 
(probably no earlier than about a year from now), they'll be plugging METALWOT 
economy features on their conventional models. METALWOE 


Aerojet-General Developing Cargo Sub METALWO! 


Here’s what tomorrow’s ocean-going freighters may look like: When under- OUTLOOK} 
way, the hull would not be visible (submerged perhaps four diameters), METALWO! 


OUTLOOK] 
METAL WO! 
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but a knifelike fin would project above the surface to support a gondola for 
living quarters, navigating bridge, and running lights. When not in motion, 
the hull would rise to the surface. Propulsion would be water jets, powered 
by a nuclear source. Aerojet-General Corp.’s Underwater Engine Div. will 
complete a feasibility study of the ship next month. 


British Auto Industry Prosperous 


Among British industries, automakers continue to be the most prosperous. 
First half exports climbed to a new peak of 250,000 vehicles, beating the 
previous record (1955) by 40,000. By the end of June, production ex- 
ceeded 716,500 units (a record average of more than 27,500 per week). Full 
output is expected for the rest of the year, although some slowdown in the 
production of commercial vehicles is reported. 


India Raises Steel Sights 


India expects its ingot steel production to hit 6 million tons a year by 1961, 
says the National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. is completing an expansion program raising its annual production to 
2 million tons of ingot steel. In addition, a low-shaft pilot plant will soon 
be operating at the NML. Using the Demag-Humboldt process, it will have 
a capacity of 15 tons of iron per day. India’s iron ore quality and reserves 
are excellent, but its sources for coking coal are unsatisfactory. Attempts 
are being made to develop methods of using noncoking coals for iron pro- 
duction. 


More Japanese Steel by 1962 


Sumitomo Metal Industries Ltd. will spend $83 million to increase its ca- 
pacity to about 825,000 tons of pig iron, 1.5 million tons of steel ingots, and 
1.3 million tons of finished steel products. The program is scheduled for 
completion early in 1962. Some $33 million of the money will be borrowed 
from the Japan Development Bank, which, in turn, borrowed it from the 


World Bank. 


Straws in the Wind 


Although British shipbuilders still have enough orders to provide full em- 
ployment for the next two years, heavy cancellations and lack of new busi- 
ness are causing concern . . . Ford Motor Co. has proposed to the Argentine 
government that it build a plant in that country to make trucks and trac- 
tors . . . International Harvester Co. spent $22 million for capital invest- 
ment and at least that much for engineering to put its new line of tractors 
and implements into production . . . Small business gets only 6 per cent of 
major procurement dollars by direct award, says the Pentagon .. . The new 
Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, Colo., scheduled to open this fall, 
will use more than 5 million lb of aluminum . . . Workers brought a record 
number of complaints against both their unions and employers in the year 


ended June 30—5406, vs. 2299 in fiscal 1957. 
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What Reuther Wants 


For the last two and a half months, Walter P. Reuther has been playing 
cat and mouse with the auto industry. 

The UAW has no contract, but the time hasn’t been right for Mr. Reuther 
to pounce. Too many men have been without jobs. 

Now that 1959 models are beginning to roll, his strategic bargaining posi- 
tion will change in direct proportion to how many potential customers are at- 
tracted to showrooms. 

But don’t forget: No matter how much his bargaining position improves 
or deteriorates, he must still put on a good show for his membership. The wage 
package he obtained in 1955 didn’t turn out as well as the one Dave McDonald 
got for the steelworkers in 1956. 

To retain his top-level spot in the AFL-CIO hierarchy, Mr. Reuther in the 
long run must equal or surpass the accomplishments of his contemporaries. 

Here is his plan: He says we are in trouble in 1958 for the same basic rea- 
son we were in 1929: Productive capacity has expanded at a much faster rate 
than purchasing power. 

To cure the “imbalance,” he says, workers must get their share of increased 
productivity. 

He figures 500,000 General Motors workers alone were shortchanged 30.8 
cents for each hour worked in the last ten years. 

So don’t be fooled by Mr. Reuther’s present demands, which include an in- 
crease in base pay, pension adjustments tied to the consumer price index, extended 
vacations, severance pay, and moving expenses when a plant relocates. 

The “small” package that Mr. Reuther says can be paid for out of increased 
productivity is only the beginning. 

He ultimately wants his grandiose plan: Splitting half a company’s operat- 
ing profits between auto buyers (as rebates) and workers (as bonuses). 

That socialistic program for usurping the prerogatives of owners and man- 
agers may sound like a screwball scheme, but don’t think it couldn’t happen as 
long as labor unions remain largely an unregulated monopoly. 

It is a reminder that management needs to do these things: 1. Stand pat on 
demands that don’t make sense. 2. Tell its story to its employees and the public 
honestly and straightforwardly. 3. Fight for legislation in the next Congress that 
will place labor and industry on an equal footing. 
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MORE ABOUT THE GARLOCK 2 000 
i] 


Standardizing 
on Garlock 
KLOZURE* 
Oil Seals 
Pays Off 
for Gast 


Model 51 Garlock KLOZURE protects bearing on Gast Air Motor 
made by Gast Manufacturing Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Air motors require a long-life seal which will prevent leakage without Other General 
creating excessive friction. That’s one reason why Gast Mfg. Corp. * Purpose KLozurES 
use Garlock KLOZURE Oil Seals on both their Air Motors and Air . 
Pumps. These products operate under pressures to 90 and 30 psi re- 
spectively, and at shaft speeds from 1000 to 5000 rpm. 


Gast engineers report excellent results with Garlock Seals.—“They Model 53—for normal to high 


speeds 


outlast some other parts of our products and are easily and economi- 
cally replaced during major overhauls.’’ Gast has standardized on 
Garlock KLOZURES for over 25 years—They like the compact design 
of KLOZURES, the wide availability of replacements, and the broad 
choice of sizes. Model 71B — for large shafts 


in normal to high speed service 


You can give your products the “seal of quality’ too—specify Garlock 
KLOZURE Oil Seals. . . they are part of the famous Garlock 2,000... 
two thousand different styles of packings, gaskets, and seals to meet 
all your needs. Consult your local Garlock Representative or write Model S16 fer-emall chofts 
for KLOzURE Catalog 20. Other Garlock products are described in ener ees gh speed tetvice 
Sweet’s Product Design File. 


*Registered Trademark 
Model 65— for normal to high 


speeds 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
For Prompt Service, contact one of our 30 sales offices 
and warehouses throughout the U.S. and Canada, 


Packings, Gaskets, Oil Seals, Mechanical Seals, 
Molded and Extruded Rubber, Plastic Products 
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If auto strike comes, Henry Ford II (left) and Walter Reuther may meet head on; meanwhile... 


Walkout Threat Brakes Recovery 


JUST THE THREAT ofan’ auto 
strike is putting the brakes on our 
mild business recovery. A_ walk- 
out would bring it to a jarring halt. 
Here’s what the suspense is do- 
ing: 
e Sheet steel product manager— 
“The auto companies aren’t start- 
ing to buy with their customary 
rush because they know that would 
give labor an edge.” 
e Arthur Koch, Columbia Metal 
Stamping Co., Cleveland—“Our 
customers must be holding off un- 
til they see what will happen in 
autos.” 
e Pittsburgh forging company— 
“Automakers are not projecting 
their planned buying as far ahead 
as they have in previous years.” 
e Western Pennsylvania tube pro- 
ducer—‘Sales to Detroit show only 
small signs of increasing ... at a 


time when they should be booming. 
We believe the fear of a strike is 
one reason.” 

e A Cleveland maker of fasten- 
ers—‘“Automakers will order slowly, 
but steadily, for the next month. 
They don’t want an oversupply if 
a strike occurs.” 

No Effect Yet—Not all compa- 
nies or industries are feeling the 
effects of the impending strike. But 
many, such as makers of industrial 
rubber products, believe they will 
be hit in the next couple of weeks. 

All auto suppliers agree, of 
course, that a strike would be dis- 
astrous. A typical comment is that 
of Clarence Custer, president of 
American Stamping Co., Cleveland: 
“If the strike comes, we are afraid 
that our business will drop off about 
60 per cent immediately.” 

Odds for Strike Rise—An auto 


strike is more likely now than at 
any time since May 29 when Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. canceled its con- 
tract. Neither the companies nor 
the union nor workers want one, 
despite the topheavy membership 
vote authorizing union officials to 
call a walkout at GM, Ford Motor 
Co., and Chrysler Corp. if it is nec- 
essary. Those votes are routine, 
won from the members by labor 
officials’ pleas that they’re needed 
to give them “freedom to negoti- 
ate.” 


Although auto workers would be 
reluctant to hit the bricks, there’s 
no doubt they would do so if 
President Walter Reuther asked 
them to. But Reuther the poli- 
tician knows the reluctance; hence 
his extreme caution. He has set no 
deadline for a strike, a customary 
gambit in negotiating. He has 
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given no hints about who the target 
would be, another of his favorite 
ways to build the tension. He has 
used all his power and prestige to 
stop wildcat strikes, particularly at 
Chrysler. Normally, wildcats are 
condoned by labor leaders to soften 
up management for the final settle- 
ment. 

Paradox—Then why is a strike 
more likely? Because chances for 
one always rise when negotiations 
and strains drag on as they have. 
Each side has gradually assumed 
positions difficult to retreat from. 
The Big Three have signed with 
many of the minor unions on con- 
tract extension terms also offered 
the UAW (see the box). They 
would be slow to repudiate those 
pacts by agreeing to something 
better, or even much different, for 


the UAW. 


The Target—Ford is the most 
likely target for a strike. Action 
against Chrysler wouldn’t necessar- 
ily influence the other two. A move 
against GM would cost the union 
more than twice as much as at 
Ford. The UAW figures it would 
cost $41 million to strike GM for 
seven weeks, $16.5 million at Ford 
and $11.3 million at Chrysler. 


That totals $68.8 million—and it 
may be the union’s seven-week 
strike bill. The Big Three’s united 
front still stands. The UAW may 
have to strike all three, although 
it will still try its previously suc- 
cessful divide-and-conquer _ tactics. 
Look for GM and Ford to stand 
firm, and probably Chrysler, too. 
If a strike comes, the probable 
strategy will be to hit Ford. The 
companies would then move and all 
go out. How that would be man- 
aged is uncertain. The other two 
could legally lock out, although 
that’s unlikely. They could close 
down because of part shortages. 
They could extend their model 
changeover period. Or the union 


could surprise them and strike all 


three. 


Bitter experience has proved to 
motordom the illusion of any “gain” 
the unstruck company may have. 
Chevrolet could pull far ahead of 
Ford in the production race if only 
Ford is struck, but GM would pay 
for the privilege in a less favorable 
wage pact. As a “reward” for tak- 
ing a strike or signing first, the 
union has been giving a slightly 
better deal to the first signer. 
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THE UAW’s frequent shifts in tactics (from demands for a 
short week, to profit sharing, to the present contractless situation) 
obscure the nature of the demands still before the auto com- 
panies. They vary slightly from company to company, but are 


basically these 11: 


1. More SUB. 

2. More pensions (including cost-of-living adjustments). 
3. Transfer rights when plants are closed down. 

4. Clearer definition of seniority rights. 

5. Across-the-board wage hike. 

6. Higher job class differentials (to benefit the skilled). 
7. Another holiday. 

8. Longer vacations. 

9. Added insurance. 

10. Severance pay. 

11. Higher annual productivity increases. 


Emphasis is on the first three. Total cost of the 11 would be 
48 cents an hour. For example, the pension demand would cost 
13 cents an hour; the job class differential 12 cents; the insur- 


ance 2 cents. 


Timing—If the strike comes, it 
will be in late September or early 
October, just as 59 model produc- 
tion is speeding up. GM is al- 
ready starting its buildups and will 
be in high by mid-September. 
Chrysler starts next week on the 
09s and will be producing in good 
volume by the third week of next 
month. Ford will introduce last, 
starting buildups in mid-September 
and reaching normal rates by mid- 
October. 

By the time Ford comes along, 
the UAW will have had an inkling 
of how the new models will go. 
The better the outlook, the tougher 


the union will be and the less the 
risk of asking autoworkers to go 
home once more after a year of 
on-again, off-again employment for 
thousands of them. 

The Auto Influence — Although 


no contract has been _ signed, 
the negotiations have nevertheless 
strongly influenced other  settle- 
ments made this year. The Big 
Three offer has served as a rule of 
thumb for what other managements 
will give—between 7 and 8 cents 
in wages for a one-year contract 
or 14 to 16 cents for a two-year 
pact. Associated Industries of 
Cleveland shows how the wage 
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IN CONTRAST with the union, the auto companies have been 
consistent with this offer: 


e Extend the old contract for two years to June 1, 1960, which 
means: 


¢ The annual improvement factor would guarantee auto work- 
ers at least 12 cents per hour more in the next two years. 


e The cost-of-living clause would virtually cinch more pay for 
workers. Escalation gave them 16 cents more during the three- 


year life of the contract that expired at the end of last May. 


Under those provisions, the conservative view is that an auto- 
worker could expect about 16 cents more by June 1, 1960. That 
would boost his average rate to at least $2.67 an hour, vs. 


$2.51 now. 


And fringe benefits would be continued. (They cost GM 


56 cents for every hour worked.) 


On money matters, Chrysler stands with GM and Ford, 
but it also wants tighter work standards which approximate 


those of the Big Two. 


The terms have already been accepted by many of the 
unions with which the three firms deal. 


settlements (excluding fringes) up 
to Aug. 15 this year compare with 
prior years in northern Ohio, a 
representative area because of its 
great industrial diversity: 


POS Sereaderse se acto 7.28 cents 
OO ee tee ee Oe: 1.34 
HO SGPT crush. ', 7.62 
| AS ESS eas Coe 8.51 
| ROI a 4.96 
HOS ees 6.97 
WORD seen ncaet 5.14 
POS tear. Re oe a 5 7.48 


The auto negotiations have also 
influenced shorter contracts. Many 
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UAW locals are merely extending 
for three to nine months.  Settle- 
ments with other unions are most 
frequently for one year. 

Accent on Fringes—Most of the 
time of negotiators is being devoted 
to rewriting seniority, grievance, 
and vacation clauses, says Ray 
Vacha, ATC’s industrial relations 
director. The recession has shown 
their ambiguities and other inad- 
equacies. For example, is a man 
laid off for two months still eligible 
for a full vacation? 

In the absence of the auto set- 
tlement, pattern bargaining is out 
thus far, although one consistent 


demand has been for a cost-of-liv- 
ing clause, 

Recession Bargaining—The style 
of negotiations this year is recession 
bargaining. ‘The unions are more 
amenable than they have been at 
any time in the past decade. 
“Management is getting in some 
licks at last,” says one negotiator. 
That’s true in Detroit, too. Strike 
or no strike, the ultimate auto set- 
tlement is likely to be this: The 
present company terms with some 
facesavers, such as a_ retroactive 
date to June | or sweeter pension 


and SUB deals. 


AIC Publishes Handbook 


In keeping with the increasing 
need for statistical information, As- 
sociated Industries of Cleveland has 
released a labor relations hand- 
book for management. 

The Cleveland group believes 
that effective personnel management 
requires development of reasonable 
policies consistent with community 
practice. The book is a compre- 
hensive guide to personnel practices 
in the Cleveland area. 

The survey is supplied to AIC 
members. It is not for sale in 
northeastern Ohio. Nonmember 
companies outside that area. may 
purchase it for $15. Supplementary 
material is $10 annually. Write: 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
1740 E. 12th St. Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Builds Mill in Alaska 


Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works 
Inc., Seattle, is building a merchant 
bar steel rolling mill in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It will have an electric fur- 
nace. Company intentions are to 
produce 1000 tons of steel monthly. 
Ingots will be rolled into such items 
as reinforcing bars. 


Bethlehem’s Earnings Down 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. reports 
first half net income of $53,822,909 
(vs. $103,701,162 in °57’s first half) 
on net billings of $1,003,608,711 
(vs. $1,363,334,801). 

New prices, says President A. B. 
Homer, are not adequate to meet 
higher employment costs; he says 
they should have been $1 a ton 
more—just to meet direct labor costs. 
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TRITON 


Vital Statistics 


LENGTH—447 ft 
DISPLACEMENT—5900 tons 
TYPE—Radar picket ship 
SAIL (conning tower)—7 1 ft 
NUMBER OF DECKS—Three 


PROPULSION—Two water 
cooled reactors 


RANGE—Over 100,000 miles 
without refueling 


SPEED (Estimated)— 
Surfaced, 25-30 knots; 
submerged, 15-18 knots 


CREW—145 
COST—Around $100 million 


The Triton offers proof that atomic subs mean... 


Mounting Market for Metalworking 


BESIDES being the largest sub- 
marine ever built, three ‘“‘firsts” 
went into construction of the 
U.S. S. Triton (SSR586) launched 
last Tuesday (Aug. 19) into the 
smooth waters of the Thames River 
at Groton, Conn.: 

1. She’s the first atomic sub de- 
signed as a radar picket ship. Her 
mission: To range far off the U. S. 
mainland and provide early warn- 
ing of enemy attack by missiles, 
submarines, surface ships, or air- 
craft. To perform this function, 
she will carry tons of complicated 
radar, sonar, and communications 
equipment. That’s why the Triton 
is so much larger than other nu- 
clear subs (see lineup). 

2. She’s the first to be powered 
by two pressurized water reactors. 
This will probably make her the 
fastest sub in the world (unofficial 
estimates peg surface speed at 25 
to 30 knots or slightly better, sub- 
merged speed at around 15 to 18 
knots). Two reactors also provide 
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increased operational reliability, 
necessary because of the complex 
and heavy gear she carries and her 
importance as an “early warning 
station.” Her range is pegged at 
over 100,000 miles without refuel- 
ing. 

3. She’s the first sub to be 
equipped with an automatic dial 
telephone switchboard (capacity 40 
lines) for fast intership communi- 
cations. Power comes from the re- 
actors. Until now subs have used 
sound powered phones. 

Size — With a displacement of 
5900 tons and a length equal to the 
height of a 35-story building (447 
ft), the Triton can carry 145 men, 
has three decks (the conventional 
sub has only one). Her sail (con- 
ning tower) alone measures 71 ft, 
which is one-third longer than the 
Navy’s first atomic sub. 

Octopus — Launching of the 
Triton gave U. S. defense planners 
their eighth nuclear striking arm. 
The seven others: Nautilus, Sea- 


wolf, Skate, Skipjack, Swordfish, 
Sargo, and Seadragon. Only the 
Nautilus, Seawolf, and Skate are in 
commission. Electric Boat Div. of 
General Dynamics Corp. has built 
five of the eight. 

Materials — Steel is the major 
structural metal in the Triton. 
While the type steel and where it’s 
used is in most cases classified in- 
formation, General Dynamics says 
the Triton contains 3200 tons of 
carbon, stainless, and other alloy 
steels (24 different types in all). 

Carbon steel was used in the 
form of plates, sheets, structurals, 
and bar stock; stainless in plates, 
sheets, bar stock, and pipe (most of 
the 83,000 ft of piping in the Triton 
is stainless although copper is found 
in some areas). Other alloy steels 
were purchased mainly as plates 
and bar stock. 

Copper is chiefly used for the 
553,195 ft of electrical cable. Brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys are 
employed in scattered applications. 
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Uncle Sam's Nuclear Sub Lineup” 


Name & Type Length 

NAUTILUS=Attack@ ..<ecceecs 320 ft 3200 
SEAWOLF—Attack ..-.. ec. oes 338 ft 3400 
QOMIE-SNGAS Ghoedesduanocuees 268 ft 2360 
SWORDEISH—=Aitiack ws 0 eae «ae 268 ft 2360 
SARGO=Aitockio pecs soc dsee 268 ft 2360 
SEADRAGON—Attack ............ 268 ft 2360 
SKIPIACK= Attack snies «240. oes 252 ft 2830 
TRITON—Radar Picket .......... 447 ft 5900 
HALIBUT—Guided Missile ........ 350 ft 3555 
SGAIMP—Atitack ames ceics etre cece « 252 ft 2830 
SGCORPION=Atiack) Seeeeac sc aces 252 ft 2830 
SGUEDIN=Attockoupeereitece cei car. 252 ft 2830 
SHARKS AttOck se metice en: Seeore 252 ft 2830 
SNOOK— Altace eaaeecciies fees 252 ft 2830 
MHRESHER—AttACK (0% s.cse etree 274 ft ° 3250 
PERMIT—Guided Missile ........ 373 ft 4240 
POLLACK—Guided Missile ........ 373 ft 4240 
PLUNGER—Guided Missile ....... 373 ft 4240 
TULLIBEE—Hunter-Killer ......... 260 ft 2175 
SSN 598—Fleet Ballistic Missile .. 380 ft 5400 
SSN 599—Fleet Ballistic Missile .. 380 ft 5400 
SSN 600—Fleet Ballistic Missile .. 380 ft 5400 


*In addition to these, 


Displacement 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


Commission Date & Builder 


1954—General Dynamics Corp 
1957—General Dynamics Corp. 
1957—General Dynamics Corp 
1958—Portsmouth, N. H. (Navy) 
1958—Mare Island, Calif. (Navy) 
1959—Portsmouth, N. H. (Navy 
1958—General Dynamics Corp. 
1959—General Dynamics Corp 
1959—Mare Island, Calif. (Navy) 
1960—Mare Island, Calif. (Navy) 
1960—General Dynamics Corp. 
1960—Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. 
1960—Newport News, Va. (Navy) 
1960—Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. 
1960—Portsmouth, N. H. (Navy) 
1960—Mare Island, Calif. (Navy) 
1960—Portsmouth, N. H. (Navy) 
1960—Contract Not Awarded 
1960—General Dynamics Corp. 
1960—General Dynamics Corp. 
1960—General Dynamics Corp. 
1960—Mare Island, Calif. (Navy) 


11 other atomic subs have been authorized. 


Aluminum sheets and extrusions 
plus nickel and nickel-base alloys 
are also listed by the builder as im- 
portant construction metals. Other 
metals are also believed to have 
een used in the Triton, but such 
information would be restricted. 

Its probable the Triton uses 
more metal, foot for foot, than any 
ship in the Navy. Reason: She 
has double hulls from bow to stern 
(the only completely double-hulled 
ship in the U. S. fleet) and she’s 
said to be as completely compart- 
mentalized as a surface vessel. 

Joining—In some respects, Triton 
is a ship built by welding, as evi- 
denced by the fact 500,000 elec- 
trodes were used in her construc- 
tion. One of the big technical 
breakthroughs since Electric Boat 
began buildins nuclear subs was 
development of welding techniques 
that make it possible to weld stain- 
less steel piping with a smooth in- 
terior and exterior finish at the 
joint. 

It is vital to have smooth sur- 
faces in the piping system; other- 
wise corrosion becomes a real prob- 
lem in nuclear propulsion plants. A 
rough joint, for example, would 
permit radiation to accumulate and 
eventually destroy the pressure seal, 
says Electric Boat. 
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Inhibitor Saves Cutting Oil 


A bacterial inhibitor that will ex- 
tend the life of soluble cutting oil 
emulsions two to four times has 
been announced by Lilly Research 
Laboratories, Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis. Lilly is known most 
widely as a pharmaceutical house. 

Called Elcide 75, the new in- 
hibitor is effective in all standard 
duty soluble oil emulsions, and also 
effectively protects synthetic cool- 
ants. 

In a tryout, Elcide 75 was added 
to ll machines at Allison Div., 
General Motors Corp., Indianap- 
olis. The machines had no prior 
cleaning. The emulsion was used 
22 weeks without separation or 
odor formation, although the same 
emulsion, without an inhibitor, had 
to be replaced within a month. 

At another Allison Div. shop, EI- 
cide 75 was added to the existing 
emulsion in over 1000 machines 
before inventory shutdown. Nor- 
mally, all emulsion had to be 
changed after the closedown. But 
when the plant was reopened 12 
days later, only two machines need- 
ed new emulsion because of ran- 
cidity. 

When in full production, 30 to 
45 of these machines had to be re- 


charged with new emulsion each 
day. Elcide 75 has slowed the 
change rate to 10 to 12 machines 
a day, even when the inhibitor was 
added to old emulsions. 


British Scrap Aided 


Government will allow free pric- 
ing and some exporting. Steel 
production and exports drop 


CONTROL of iron and steel scrap 
by the British government will be 
relaxed Nov. 1, allowing some ma- 
terial to be exported. The regula- 
tions have been in effect 19 years. 

Buyers and sellers will no longer 
be forced to trade at government- 
fixed prices. Scrap dealers have 
been holding excessive stocks for 
months while they stumped for the 
lifting of the export ban. Estimates 
are that about 1.25 million tons 
of scrap are stockpiled and that per- 
mits will be issued for the export 
of about 250,000 tons. 


Steel Production—British — steel 
production in the first half hit 
about 11.8 million tons, vs. about 
12.4 million tons in last year’s 
first half. July output dropped 
to an annual rate of less than 16.5 
million tons, vs. 19 million tons in 
the same month last year. 

Second quarter deliveries of fin- 
ished steel were 8 per cent under 
1957’s second quarter levels. Do- 
mestic deliveries were down 5 per 
cent, exports 24 per cent. Ship- 
ments to the coal and railroad in- 
dustries are lower, but the auto 
and electrical engineering indus- 
tries are using more steel than they 
were at this time last year. 

First half exports hit 1,373,988 
tons, compared with 1,649,196 
in the same period last year. 
The principal recipient was Canada 
which took 97,000 tons (47,000 tons 
less than she did in the same period 
in 1957). New Zealand took over 
90,000 tons. Exports to India and 
Australia fell sharply, but  ship- 
ments to Argentina went over 77,- 
000 tons, some 36,000 tons over 
last year’s level. 

Prices — A reduction in steel 
prices is a favorite item of specu- 
lation, but it seems unlikely in the 
near future. Production costs are at 
record heights, as are those of 
labor, fuel, and transportation. 
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roductivity: How To Measure It. . . 


CARL E. DAVIS 


tions. 


and runs are short. 


480 minutes: 
fatigue, 40; delays, 20. 


Increased production can add dollars to metalworking’ s 


too-low profits. Here's how it can be done 


OUTPUT per manhour can’t be 
boosted without applying sound 
engineering principles, believes Paul 


Edwards & Associates, a Pittsburgh . 


management consulting firm. <A 
client agrees: “Edwards helped us 
boost our strip mill’s output from 
350 tons a turn to 900.” 

No Pat Answers — Avoiding 
readymade systems, the Edwards 
organization claims only that it 
knows engineering (“We don’t 
have to bargain about the facts’’) 
and knows steel (“We talk the 
men’s language’). 

Partners Paul 


Edwards, Carl 
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Davis, and John Vanderslice have 
done many production jobs them- 
selves. 

Their approach to boosting pro- 
ductivity has three well-defined 
stages. 

First, they study the manufactur- 
ing process to find the “key control 
factor,” whether it’s a man or a 
machine. Needed changes are made 
in methods, machine placement, 
jigs and fixtures, or material han- 
dling. “Once we get things run- 
ning right, we time everything that 
happens in an 8-hour day,” says 
Mr. Davis, “then we can make al- 


Produce 1 Piece ... 
Personal Time (to get a drink, etc.) ...... 0.05 


wae ree; 6. 18 ele ks- | eee nel ms are 


in the same way as those applying to production. 
sonal time, rest, and delays are included. Result: 
man’s earnings aren’t penalized on days when orders are small 


IN MEASURING PRODUCTIVITY, how do you allow for setup 
times and other “nonproducing” periods in any worker’s day? 

Carl E. Davis, partner in the Pittsburgh management con- 
sulting firm of Paul Edwards & Associates, suggests this approach: 
Study the machine’s operations. 
produce one piece at the “most comfortable” pace. 
that it takes | minute, your computation of “standard time per 
piece” might look something like this: 


Find out how long it takes to 
Assuming 


elie (aks Do oe ke Gk o6 odo 6 G04 bw 0.10 
Delays (breakdowns, adjustments, running 

Cli OP heist Gra) o oo 6066 6 oo s 0.05 
Standard alime: Per) Pieces...) ne ein 1.20 Minutes 


Setups requiring considerable time are treated as separate opera- 
They’re rated against standards that were established 


Work, per- 
The work- 


If it takes 1.20 minutes to make one piece, standard pro- 
duction is 50 pieces an hour or 400 in an 8-hour day. Applying 
the Edwards formula, you'll get this distribution of the worker’s 
Actual producing time, 400; personal time, 20; 


lowances for machine adjustments 
and other delays in setting our 
standards.” 
“Effective” 
stage of their work (setting stand- 
ards) the partners pay little heed to 
capacity figures claimed by machin- 


Use—In the second 


ery makers. “What we’re aiter is 
the effective use of equipment,” 
says Mr. Vanderslice. “We want 
to know what kind of performance 
we can reasonably expect from a 
man operating a machine, not what 
a machine could do if conditions 
were perfect. To get nameplate ca- 
pacity from a furnace, you need a 
precise quantity of Btus and a spe- 
cific atmosphere. We think in 
terms of practical capacity. If a 
man can deliver 85 per cent of the 
figure we set, well pay him a 
bonus.” 


When he’s not held back by the 
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How To Boost It... 


SAYS PAUL EDWARDS: “We try to establish standards which 
permit the average qualified workman to earn a 35 per cent 
bonus on unrestricted jobs (where he’s not held back by the 
machine or process) through extra effort and without endanger- 


ing his health or safety.” 


In the example cited, the workman should be able to beat 
the daily quota (400 pieces) by 140. If he turns out 540 pieces 
(equivalent to 10.8 hours of production at the standard rate) 
in 8 hours, he'll be paid for 10.8 hours. 


Productivity can be boosted three ways: 1. 


manufacturing methods 
efficient). 2. 


9 


By improving 


(making machines and crews more 
By setting production standards (including in- 


centives). 3. By foremanship (production planning and control). 


Here’s the Edwards procedure: 


@ Study the job. Make sure it’s being done the best way. 
Organize supervision and the flow of work. 


Specify the methods. 


e Set production standards and wage incentives, if applicable. 


Explain and sell: 


a. To management and supervision. 


b. To union and employees. 


© Demonstrate: 


a. Conduct production studies. 
b. Eliminate or reduce delays. 
c. Encourage operators to produce. 


machine or process, the average 
qualified workman should be able 
to earn a 35 per cent bonus with- 
out endangering his health or 
safety, the partners believe. Bonuses 
ane-ouea | for] basis: A Il per 
cent increase in pay (calculated on 
the hourly base rate) for each | per 
cent increase in production. 

No Horse Trading—‘Standards 
can’t be negotiated in the usual 
bargaining sense prior to installa- 
tion,” the partners emphasize. “The 
employer must not accept and the 
union should not request a policy 
under which job standards are 
agreed to before they are installed. 
The only practical means of check- 
ing a standard is by applying it to 
a job where the operators are will- 
ing to make a fair test of its cor- 
rectness.” 

“The unions usually want stand- 
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ards right from the start,” Mr. 
Davis explains, “but [ve tried to 
win their confidence. Instead of 
doing a “quick and dirty’ job, Ive 
had some machines running for 
eight months without standards. 
Once established, they'll be retro- 
active.” 

Selling the Standard — After a 
standard is set, the partners tell man- 
agement what they did and why. 

How do workers react? Usually 
by saying, “What the hell? We’ve 
been working on this mill for ten 
years. Are you trying to tell us we 
don’t know how to run it?” To 
overcome this attitude, Mr. Ed- 
wards and his colleagues must prove 
that their standard is fair and that 
it will enable the operators to make 
more money than they previously 
did. 

Making It Work—“The job of 


boosting productivity is less than 
half done when the standards have 
been set,” Mr. Edwards cautions. 
“If a workman doesn’t make the 
bonus we told him he could, he’s 
going to be disappointed. We've 
got to find the reason. If some- 
thing has to be changed, we don’t 
wait for the grievance procedure. 
We take it up with management.” 

Selling the union is often diffi- 
cult, the consultants admit, but la- 
bor leaders sometimes respond to 
the argument that living standards 
won’t rise until there are corre- 


sponding gains in productivity. 
“We've found that most workmen 
want other people to produce 


more,” says Mr. Vanderslice. “In 
group operations, we try to get them 
to say, ‘Get off your fanny. You’ve 
got your hand in my pocket.’ ” 

Problems—‘“We tangle with man- 
agement most frequently when they 
have a penurious outlook,” say the 
partners. “They expect high pro- 
duction from low incentive pay. 

“Unions are most hostile in 
plants that have had weak manage- 
ment. If they’ve had their way for 
a long time, they don’t want us up- 
setting the applecart. 

“There are places where we can 
do nothing. Some contracts tie 
management’s hands so_ securely 
that it’s almost impossible to boost 
productivity.” 

Results—“In going to an incen- 
tive system, we expect to double 
productivity per manhour on a 
broad average,” Mr. Edwards as- 
serts. “By stepping up output, we 
can sometimes eliminate a turn 
(saving the costs of supervision and 
keeping the plant open) or make 
new equipment unnecessary.” 

Mr. Edwards cites the case of 
the client who developed a machine 
that would produce 15,000 pieces a 
day. “They were operating it with 
ten men and were ready to pay an 
incentive,” he explains. “We nipped 
that in the bud by showing them 
how they could operate it with four 
men and produce 17,000 pieces (by 
combining and rearranging duties). 
If they redesigned the machine 
(centralizing controls and feeding 
station), they could run it with 
three people.” 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 
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What Did the 85th Congress Get Done? 


SUCCESSES outnumber failures in the second session 
of the 85th Congress. Heading legislation important 
to metalworking: Extension to 1962 of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act (with an amendment allow- 
ing Congress to force the President, by a two-thirds 
vote, to follow Tariff Commission decisions on escape 
clause cases); extension of the Renegotiation Act for 
six months rather than two years (and the promise 
of a complete re-evaluation of the subject next year); 
passage of a $39.6 billion defense budget (almost $1 
billion more than Ike requested); help for small busi- 
ness’ depreciation problems; a speedup in the highway 
program; easier mortgage money for the housing in- 
dustry; help for the railroads; a bigger budget for 
atomic power development; statehood for Alaska 
(Hawaii probably will be a shoo-in next year). 
Failures include the lack of new labor legislation, 
and the extension of corporate taxes at the old rates 
with no provision for better depreciation laws. The 
outlook for action in 1959 is dim since the 86th Con- 
gress is certain to be more Democrat dominated than 


the 85th. 


The session did not lack politicking. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D., Tenn.) won the championship with his 
attack on the steel industry. 

Conversely, one man stood out among the Demo- 
crats as a legislator: Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), 
head of the Ways & Means Committee. His inter- 
est in better depreciation and renegotiation laws must 
commend him to business. His handling of corporate 
taxes, trade agreements, and over-all economic legis- 
lation kept in tow some of the more liberal Democratic 
element. 


What Will the 86th Be Like? 


Another leading Democrat, Sen. George Smathers 
(D., Fla.), who provided the steam behind the rail- 
road bill, makes this prediction about the next Con- 
gress: It will have 10 to 12 more Democratic senators 
than this one (including two from Alaska). On the 
House side, some Democrats expect to pick up 40 seats, 
some think 60 are more likely. By November, they 
will no longer have economic decline on their side, 
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but they promise to make hay with Republican Mid- 
east policies and Ike’s budget-minded attitude toward 
missiles, space weapons, and atomic power. 

Sen. Warren Magnuson (D., Wash.), sounded the 
keynote for the attack on the Republican conception 
of a balanced budget: He described Ike’s veto of the 
atom powered ice breaker as a “crippling, perhaps 
crushing blow to Arctic research and nuclear research. 
Russia may now have a free hand” in the Arctic. 


Defense Budget Finally Agreed On 


Here is the hardware money for defense authorized 
for appropriation by Congress in fiscal 1959: $1.7 
billion for Army equipment and missiles; $2.9 billion 
for naval aircraft and related procurement and facili- 
ties; $2.8 billion for shipbuilding and conversion and 
facilities; $750 million for naval ordnance and facili- 
ties; $8.9 billion for Air Force aircraft, missiles, and 
other procurement. Research and develonment budg- 
ets are: Army, $500 million; Navy, $825 million; 
Air Force, $750 million. 

Those figures do not include appropriations to the 
new National Aeronautics & Space Administration. 
T. Keith Glennan, president, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will head up NASA. His deputy: Hugh 
Dryden, chief of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 


Partisan Approach to Foreign Investment 


Sen. Jacob Javits (R., N. Y.) is pushing the idea 
of a World Development Corp., which would sell 
stock (largely to small investors) and build plants 
and facilities in the underdeveloped noncommunist 
nations. Intial capital of $100 million would come 
from the U. S. Treasury. The senator reports Leon 
Keyserling, Harry S. Truman’s chief economist, assisted 
in forming the investment plan. (Mr. Keyserling will 
probably assume a leading role in the nation’s economic 
planning if a Democratic president is elected in 1960.) 

Senator Javits deplores the fact that of $52 billion 
in grants and credits sent overseas since World War 
II, only $5 billion went to underdeveloped countries. 

The proposal will most likely receive backing from 
a large segment of business. A nonferrous spokes- 
man in Washington (speaking about the Mineral 
Subsidy Bill) told Sreex that the metal industries 
do not generally desire direct government aid, but 
prefer the U. S. to encourage growth of foreign mar- 
kets, while domestic markets remain oversupplied. 


Capitol Notes 


Reductions in the list of items restricted for shipment 
to Iron Curtain countries will come soon from the 
Commerce Department . . . Commerce’s Foreign Tech- 
nical Information Center will provide you with Rus- 
sian scientific journals translated into English .. . Ap- 
plications for Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gages hit an all-time high in July (108,600 dwelling 
units including 92,700 single family homes). 
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Better Second Half for Integrals” 


**Estimated by STEEL. 


Units 
Total 1958** 771,000 
First Half 1958** _. 376,000 
First Half 1957 ..... 444,48) 
Total 1957 ...... 1,016,367 


*Integral motors covered by NEMA—single and polyphase alternating 
and direct current motors and generators 1 through 


Dollars 
$205 


million 


$102 million 


$121.4 million 


$266.1 million 


200 hp. 


General Dynamics Corp. 


Motors are more efficient, lighter, and more powerful as... 


Technology Boosts Integrals 


TODAY’S integral horsepower elec- 
tric motors pack more power into 
smaller frames, withstand higher 
temperatures, and operate more ef- 
ficiently in corrosive and erosive 
atmospheres. Technical advances 
are responsible. 

Frame Sizes—The National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association is 
winding up the second phase of its 
project to establish standards for 
smaller frame sizes (the first phase 
covered 1 to 40 hp, the second, 
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40 to 150 hp). Manufacturers re- 
port they are speeding the job of re- 
rating to the NEMA frame relation- 
ships, although many have not com- 
pleted transition to the new dimen- 
sions in all horsepower ratings. 
The switch to smaller frame sizes 
will continue. One maker says: 
“With the major rerating program 
on standard motors coming to a 
close, it is unlikely the industry will 
redesign motors again for perhaps 
four or five years. But there will 


be a continuing trend toward 
smaller frames for special applica- 
tion motors because of the benefits 
to machinery designers and the need 
for higher horsepower.” 

New Insulations — Many makers 
say this is the most significant de- 
velopment. Better insulations give 
motors: 1. More horsepower from 
smaller frames. 2. Longer life. 3. 
Ability to withstand higher temper- 
atures, corrosion, and erosion. 4. 
Greater moisture resistance. 

Other Examples—A Great Lakes 
area manufacturer says it is broad- 
ening its line of electrical and me- 
chanical variable speed units. A 
midwest company has developed 
direct current types said to be in- 
terchangeable with the alternating 
current frame sizes. An eastern firm 
has a wound-rotor motor said to be 
“30 per cent lighter, four frame sizes 
smaller than the old NEMA stand- 
ard, and more efficient” than the 
original unit. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
introduced what it says is an en- 
tirely new concept in packaged ac 
adjustable speed drives. One feature 
allows the dc motor to convert the 
slip power to mechanical power 
output. 

Several companies market silicon 
rectifiers and electronic tubes which 
convert ac to dc for variable speed 
control. Proponents say such sys- 
tems are hardier, smaller, and more 
efficient than motor-generators. 


Trend—Says an eastern company: 
“There’s a definite movement to- 
ward engineering motors for specific 
applications. Special engineering 
often results in reducing the size, 
improving the performance, lower- 
ing the cost, and improving the ap- 
pearance of the machine using the 
motor.” 

More Services — Along with im- 
proved products, motormakers are 
offering added extras to customers. 
Commonly included are: 1. A list 
of renewal parts. 2. An inspection 
and maintenance plan. 3. A report 
of critical equipment condition. 4. 
Recommendations as to which unit 
to use in a given situation. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, says its new dis- 
tribution system allows one-day de- 
livery in all major market areas. 
Another service: Upon invitation, 
Reliance will list all replacement 
motors a company should have and 
then stock them at a nearby ware- 
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house, ready for emergencies. 

Several makers report a growing 
trend to bypass distributors, han- 
dling sales themselves. 

Sales Off — Integrals have been 
hard hit by the recession. Com- 
pany estimates show first half sales 
10 to 40 per cent under those in 
the first half of 1957. 

Makers believe most of the drop 
was in the last few months of 1957 
and in the first five months of this 
year. Consensus is the second half 
will be about 5 per cent better than 
the first, but that 1958 will still 
be substantially under 1957 (see 
table, Page 57). 

No real upswing is expected until 
the first of the year. 

Sums up one manufacturer: “The 
greatest declines have been in cranes 
and hoists, other material handling 
equipment, compressors, and ma- 
chine tools. Orders for smaller 
equipment, such as fans and blow- 
ers, pumping equipment, and heat- 
ing and cooling equipment, have 
not declined as much.” 

Manufacturers pin their hopes for 
an upswing on these industries: Oil, 
chemicals, construction, _ plastics, 
rubber, printing, electronics, mis- 
siles, and aircraft. “Orders from 
machine tool builders should pick 
up in the fourth quarter and show 
much improvement in 1959,” says 
one company. 

New Markets—One of the best is 
defense. Says an eastern firm: “The 
increased emphasis being put on 
missiles and remote radar stations 
promises a quickly developing mar- 
ket for induction motors.” 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
sees hermetic and semihermetic 
motors as showing great promise. 
Example: They’re going into bigger 
and bigger refrigeration _ units 
(which formerly used standard mo- 
tors). 

Prices—Even though makers have 
been hit with higher labor and ma- 
terial costs this year, most motors 
are cheaper than they were in 1957 
because competition has led to wide- 
spread unofficial price slashing. 

The latest cut was in July when 
many manufacturers quietly dropped 
prices 6.5 to 17 per cent (depend- 
ing on the size motor). Some feel 
the price situation will have to 
strengthen soon. Reason: Some sales 
are just above cost, some under. 


But don’t look for any early hike 
in published price lists. 
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Phone Selling Proved 


AN AGGRESSIVE telephone sales 
campaign during the rugged first 
half has enabled Rolled Steel Corp., 
a Skokie, IIl., warehouse, to practi- 
cally equal its performance of the 
same period last year. 

Most warehouses suffered a 25 
to 30 per cent decline during the 
first half. 

Stress on Basics—Rolled Steel did 
the job by emphasizing a few basics 
(see checklist) and injecting en- 
thusiasm into its salesmen via 
brainstorming. 


“Our products fit the telephone 
technique,” says Seymour Wald- 
man, president. “Steel is bought by 
specifications—they’re the same re- 
gardless of the supplier. All we 
have to offer are service, material 
availability, and price. We’ve found 
that purchasing agents like tele- 
phone sales calls because they take 
less time than office calls.” 

Few Personal Calls—The only 
personal calls Rolled Steel salesmen 


make are to get acquainted with 
potential customers. “There are two 
exceptions,” Mr. Waldman points 
out. “We have salesmen making 
personal calls in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Salt Lake City (Utah) 
areas. They are necessary. Other 
than those, telephone salesmen in 
the Chicago and Houston branches 
cover an area ranging from Ohio 
to Colorado and from Canada to 
the Gulf.” 

Big Phone Bill—In Chicago, 18 
salesmen average 20 calls each per 
day. Because of the volume (month- 
ly phone bills run $10,000 to 
$12,000), the firm has its own sub- 
station with 64 trunk lines. About 
1000 customers are contacted each 
month and about 4000 are regu- 
larly served each year. 


A blackboard (see picture) cov- 
ering three walls gives the sales- 
room a stock exchange atmosphere. 
Inventory data (in color coding) 
are changed as stocks or orders are 
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Potent Sales Booster 


received. At a glance, each sales- 
man can determine product avail- 
ability. The firm’s emphasis is on 
primary and secondary sheets, (Sec- 
ondary sheets account for about 60 
per cent of its volume.) 

Brainstorming Helps—“We tried 
brainstorming about six months 
ago,” says Ralph Herdrick, vice 
president. “The salesmen took to it 
immediately. At first, we had three 
weekly sessions, then went to once 
a month.” 

Here are some suggestions which 
have paid off: 
© Better methods of completing 
order forms have saved 20 man- 
hours per month. 
¢ The pneumatic tube system (car- 
rying paperwork between the plant 
and offices) was improved to get 
information from the receiving de- 
partment to the inventory recorder 
at the blackboard faster. 
e The IBM system was expanded 
to permit immediate pinpointing of 
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prospects for special offerings. If 
a mill or other source offers Rolled 
Steel a shipment of a special prod- 
uct, the IBM will immediately pro- 
vide the names of all customers 
who can possibly use the material 
and the salesmen call immediately. 
Printing facilities make it possible 
to get flyers to all other prospects 
within hours. 

¢ Salesmen help customers pool 
shipments to save freight costs. On 
less-than-car or truck load _ship- 
ments, a salesman can often sug- 
gest combining one customer’s order 
with another’s in the same area to 
gain a cheaper shipping rate. “Most 
are happy to adjust their shipping 
schedules to get the savings,” says 
Mr. Herdrick. 

Pictures Useful—To help _per- 
sonalize salesman-customer relation- 
ships, each salesman affixes his pic- 
ture (postage stamp size) near his 
signature on letters. 


Rolled Steel Corp.’s monthly 


newsletter to customers and_ pros- 
pects features a picture and person- 
ality-type story about one of its 
salesmen. 


Pay and Workweek Grow 


Steelworkers’ pay rates set records 
even before the July wage increase, 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
reports. Average payroll cost for 
hourly employees hit a new high of 
$3.11 in June, compared with $3.10 
in May and $2.86 in June, 1957. 
Costs of pensions, social security, 
insurance, and supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits are not included. 
These expenses average over 30 
cents an hour. 

Employment advanced in June, 
although total payroll remained be- 
low year-ago levels. AISI members 
had 510,828 salaried and hourly 
employees in that month, compared 
with 500,369 one month earlier. 
Average workweek grew from 34.2 
hours in May to 35.5 hours in June. 
A $266.1-million total payroll in 
June this year contrasts with dis- 
bursement of $310.2 million one 
year earlier. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


FOR TANK CARS AND STEEL TANKS 


LININGS 


HERESITE INDUSTRIAL COATING P-403 IS A BAKING 
TYPE PURE PHENOL FORMALDEHYDE RESIN MATERIAL 


After proper application and baking, the HERESITE lining is odorless, taste- 
less and non-toxic. The smooth glass like surface is easily cleaned and steril- 
ized. 


Since 1946 over 1500 tank cars have been lined with HERESITE for trans- 
porting sulfuric, acetic and lactic acids, latex, formaldehyde, solvents, food 
products and many other commodities. 


FABRICATION 
Steel tanks built to your specification at Manitowoc, Wisconsin are 
HERESITE lined—we ship directly to destination. 
You save time, shipping cost and production problems. 


May we have your inquiry? Catalog No. 57 mailed if requested on your letterhead. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT—MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN DIVISION—GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. Europe: Aluminium-Schweisswerk A. G. 
Montreal, Quebec Zurich, Switzerland 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Detroit Still Asks: Will Small Cars Pay? 
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One reason why automakers hesitate to introduce small 
cars: The typical firm would have to sell around 
167,000 of them each year to break even. Take the 
case of Allmotor Co. and its Midget (both company 
and car are fictional but typical). Total cost of bring- 
ing out the Midget (excluding direct labor and ma- 
terial) would be about $250 million. Allotting a $500 
development cost per car, Allmotor figures it would 


have to sell 500,000 units. Amortized over three years, 
that’s 167,000 unit sales needed annually. Where 
would that large a market be found? Here’s the most 
likely possibility: 


Discontinue own +mportss cee 15,000 
Drop assenicsgt7 4 Me..c sea peer reece = 121,000* 
Capture from foreign makes and 

expanaingwmarket seer ach hie aa 46,000 
AL OLA LOR Ee irre tere ee renee a 167,000 


Even if Midget gained all 121,000 after dropping 
of the Allmotor Brassy Six (a model in the lowest- 
priced Ford or Chevy class) and 46,000 buyers of for- 
eign cars, the company would only break even. It 
would have to find a new group of buyers to show 
a profit. Detroit is looking to its market researchers 
for guidance. 


* Adapted from Ward's Automotive Reports. 


Carbuilders still aren’t sure they want to enter the small car —©°st? 
field. If no market develops, they could be stuck with a col- 


lection of unamortized tools 


In the U. S., it costs almost 
as much to build a small car as it 
does a large one. If the market 
doesn’t develop, carmakers could be 
left with a collection of unamortized 
tools and other costs that would be 


SMALL CARS are still the hottest 
topic of conversation in autodom’s 
nonlabor circles. One question 
comes up frequently: What do 
Ford and GM have in the works? 

The cars aren’t in the Volks- 
wagen or Renault category. But 
they are smaller than anything the 
Big Three are making. They are 
closest to American Motors Corp.’s 
Rambler in size and performance 
and supposedly will fill the price 
gap between imported cars and 
higher priced Fords, Chevrolets, 
and Plymouths. It’s expected that 
the Plaza (Plymouth), Custom 300 
(Ford), and Delray (Chevy) series 
will be dropped in their favor. 

No Comment — To questions 
about economy cars, the Big Three 
maintain a bland silence, saying 
only that “it’s a possibility,” or “it’s 


being studied,” or “it looks inter- 
esting.’ Ford and Chevrolet of- 
ficially won’t admit tooling orders 
are out—although it is a much 
discussed industry fact. 

Reasons for the silence: 1. Car- 
builders still aren’t sure this is a 
step they want to take. If the mar- 
ket folds, the projects could be 
dropped even though tooling has 
been bought. 2. Industry tradition 
forbids talking (officially) about 
coming designs. 3. The industry 
knows that silence breeds specula- 
tion which is a choice avenue of 
publicity. 

Question—There’s a lot of talk 
about what kind of people buy 
these cars and what they expect 
from them, but nobody seems able 
to answer the key question: Will 
the potential market justify the 


tough to absorb. 

One company executive suggest- 
ed to STEEL that a ratio between 
maximum cost and minimum sales 
might indicate how many cars a 
company will have to produce and 
sell to make the venture pay. 

Example — Let’s take a look at 
Ford’s pending economy car. De- 
troit knows Ford has placed tooling 
orders for an L head, 6 cylinder en- 
gine (125 hp), with a cast iron 
block and overhead valves. _Dis- 
placement has been reported as 144 
cuin. The car will apparently have 
a 106-in. wheelbase and is expect- 
ed to use the inexpensive, two stage 
automatic transmission that will be 
introduced on some Fords this year. 
Last reports say it will have front 
end drive, mainly because Ford 
feels that (with a conventional en- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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gine) it needs something different 
to keep pace with the radical engine 
Chevrolet is tooling. 

It has been suggested that Ford’s 
tooling costs will run about $50 
million, but that doesn’t begin to 
cover expenses. When Edsel was 
introduced, the company admitted 
spending $250 million to bring it 
to market. Say that’s the maximum 
Ford will spend on marketing its 
economy car. It costs $1500 to 
build a car in the Ford and Chevy 
class—about $1000 of it goes for 
direct labor and materials. The 
other $500 goes to pay off the $250 
million investment (see STEEL, 
Decne Io epaelns): 

Break Even—It means that Ford 
must sell 500,000 cars to break 
even. If the manufacturer’s cost is 
$1500, the dealer’s cost will be about 
$1750 (which includes the com- 
pany’s profit margin). If the costs 
are amortized over three years, Ford 
will have to sell an average of 167,- 
000 cars annually to make the econ- 
omy car pay. Fairly reliable re- 
ports indicate the company is think- 
ing in terms of 150,000 units a year. 

Where will sales come from? The 
company will probably stop import- 
ing its British Fords and the Ger- 
man Taunus which will give it a 


potential 15,000 unit market as 
things now stand. In addition, the 
lower series of Fords will be 


dropped. If the same class of Chev- 
rolets and Plymouths go, too, it 
means a potential market of some 
480,000 units if the yearly produc- 
tion figure is 5 million to 6 million 
cars. 

Not all the people who buy low- 
er priced cars will want the econ- 
omy model. Probably about a third 
will move into the Ford Fairlane 
class or higher. But under tradi- 
tional penetration goals, Ford can 
be expected to get a third of the 
remaining 320,000 potential buyers. 
That’s another 106,000 units. 

Ford’s economy car now has a 
chance of picking up 121,000 units. 
It needs 167,000. The rest must 
come from the over-all market 
growth, from other imports, and 
from Rambler and Studebaker buy- 
ers. 

Too Pessimistic—That thinking 
is based on minimum sales and 
maximum costs. Autodom doubts 
that Ford will spend more than 
$150 million on its smaller car, par- 
ticularly since a dealer organiza- 
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tion is already available (unlike 
Edsel). With few annual changes, 
tooling costs can be amortized over 
a longer period—maybe five years. 

It’s likely that many of the pres- 
ent low volume imports will be 
forced out of the market when Ford 
and GM make their moves. Final- 
ly, the growing car market of the 
1960s automatically will boost sales 
even if demand for economy cars 
never rises above 8 or 9 per cent 
of the market. 


Is Aluminum Too Costly? 


General Motors has a cost prob- 
lem in bringing out an economy 
car: Making an aluminum engine 
block as inexpensively as a cast iron 
block. 

Chevrolet Div. has released tool- 
ing orders for a flat opposed, air 
cooled, 6 cylinder engine that will 
have an aluminum block with cast 
iron liners. Contrary to some re- 
ports, the block will be permanent 
molded—not diecast. The presence 
of liners makes it unlikely that GM 
is seriously considering using high 
silicon aluminum for the block—at 
least now. One report has it that 
some blocks already have been cast 
at Chevrolet’s Tonawanda, N. Y., 
plant. Engine production is tena- 
tively scheduled to start in January. 

Competitive?-—The aluminum in- 
dustry hints that the light block 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1958 1957 

EVOWEMAY cocavace 489,357 642,090 
Rebruanyarerree 392,112 571,098 
MERON cooeuccone 357,049 578,826 
(Nori leer Sere hese 316,503 549,239 
IM EN seta hae moes 349,474 531,365 
unease eee Sei 02 7/1! 
uly aeeys. ee eee 321,053 495,628 

7 Mo. Total 2,562,903 3,868,517 
AUG US tavaneen eee mee: weer 524,354 
September een eee 284,265 
October eee 327,362 
IN@WAIMKTE Sosna soccer 978,601 
Decembers snes fcc 534,714 

Do taligeen cst tm ceaeee: 6,117,814 
Week Ended 1958 1957 
Julvan) OMe 853933) li,205 
[wl AS socscosac 85,919 119,857 
AUG eae aoe 62,846 119,323 
[ove 8) ne tone 65,614 118,864 
Aon Osea 59,900F 117,598 
INS PB 56066 0 35,000* 123,130 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


will be competitive in cost with a 
cast iron unit despite the price dif- 
ferential in raw materials. Claims 
one official: “It’s cheaper to cast 
a large aluminum part than a 
small one. Small castings cost 
about 60 cents a pound, but larger 
ones (engine block size) can be 
made for 40 to 45 cents a pound.” 
The figure is still high when com- 
pared with 6 to 12 cents a pound 
for gray iron castings, but, appar- 
ently, here’s what GM is doing to 
knock down its costs. 

First—The block is designed so 
relatively little machining is needed 
to finish it. 

Second—Chevrolet reportedly is 
developing a casting line that will 
require little direct labor. There is 
talk of automatic cycling and un- 
derpouring techniques to avoid 
metal turbulence. 

Third—GM’s molten metal con- 
tract with Reynolds Metals Co. al- 
lows it to schedule metal flow so 
that considerably less money needs 
to be tied up in raw materials. The 
quick turnover helps cut piece 
prices. 

Fourth — It’s understood that 
Chevrolet is avoiding rejects by 
setting up a quality control pro- 
gram to make sure the molten alu- 
minum will be as pure as possible 
when it is poured. One source says 
the hot metal goes into a 5000-lb 
ladle, then into a 30,000-lb holding 
furnace. From there it moves to a 
second ladle with a capacity of 2000 
to 5000 Ib, then into a similar size 
holding pot before it’s poured. The 
metal is chlorine fluxed and checked 
regularly between each transfer. 
Chevrolet will use nitrogen in 
places where chlorine is a hazard. 


Exhaust Notes 


e Ford Motor Co. announces that 
prices on its Taunus passenger cars 
start at $2116 (standard, two door 
sedan) and go to $2471 (de luxe 
station wagon). The car is built 
by Ford of Germany and was first 
imported into California last week. 
¢ Oldsmobile says that during the 
first six months it gained a 26,500 
unit lead over its nearest competi- 
tor in the medium price field. 

e American Motors Corp. reports 
that its dealers sold 104,677 Ram- 
blers between Jan. 1 and Aug. 10 of 
this year. In 1957, 98,567 Ram- 


blers were sold in the entire year. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


{1947-1949 =100} 


LATEST 
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PREVIOUS 
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YEAR 
AGO 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


Freight Carloadings, 22%; 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32% 


1) eral a FAR ect eae 


[van [ ree [ wan. [ arn. [ war [sone [ auir [ ave [ seer [ oot | now | oec | 


Week ended Aug. 16. 


Construction: Recession Breaker in 58 


THE CONSTRUCTION _ indus- 
try, which may rack up a few 
records this year, is going to be a 
big factor in the recovery from the 
recession, but its influence is like- 
ly to be less than it was in 1954-55. 
Reason: In that period, industrial 
building pulled capital equipment 
sales out of the doldrums. This 
year, the main emphasis is on pub- 
lic building. 

After getting off to a slow start 
in the first quarter, the industry 
has more than made up the lost 
ground in the last four months. A 
special report by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
shows that construction contracts 
in the first three months fell 10 to 
13 per cent behind the year-ago 
period. In April, the loss was 
changed to a gain of 4 per cent, 
with new monthly records follow- 
ing in May and June. This brought 
the first half total just 1 per cent 
shy of the corresponding figure last 
year, and indications are that July 
supplied the punch to put 1958 
ahead of 1957. 

Corroboration — _ Engineering 
News-Record, which tabulates con- 
tracts for heavy construction, shows 
an even more favorable picture. 
Through the first 33 weeks of 1958, 
those contracts come to almost $13 
billion, 7 per cent ahead of the cor- 
responding 1957 period, and the 
second highest total on record for 
the period. 
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Edwin W. Magee Jr., associate 
economist for Dodge, predicts a con- 
tinuation of the uptrend through 
the second half of the year, result- 
ing in a record total for 1958. Not 


penditures will be too great to be 
offset by other private and public 
building. He says there is a great 
deal of work being considered now, 
but doubts that it will materialize 


this year. “It may break loose next 
year, though,” he adds, “starting a 


all construction experts agree with 
him, though. One large midwest 
industrial builder feels that the cut- 
backs in plant and equipment ex- 


gentle uptrend in this segment.” 
Records Coming—H. C. Turner 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)? ........ 1.6781 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 12.6001 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) .......... 73951 
Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l000 bbl) .... 6,8501 


Construction Volume (ENR—umillions) 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) ... 


$336.9 
76,2731 


81, 066 146,258 


TRADE 

Freicht Garloadingss (1000s cars) ime emaseeeaet ese. 6201 619 751 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) .......... y 271 265 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? ............ $31,291 $31,170 $31,069 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? ..... +1% +3% +3% 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) $21,239 $22,486 $19,242 
FederaleGrosse Debi (billions) seers omen ete . $974.6 ROL 7 
Bond Volumes NYSE, (uillions) item eee $30.4 $17.7 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ...... 18,523 8 800 
Loans and Investments (billions) aaeae ccneeeeeeee $93.5 $86.0 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* ....... $39 0) $94.8 


PRICES 


SreeEt’s Finished Steel Price Index® ............. 245.03 239.15 
Sreet’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® .......... 199.4 214.3 
PAI Gomnodities® — cok... u.tteect see Ae eater: 119.2 118.1 
Commodities Other than Farm & Foods’ ....... 126.1 125.6 


*Dates on request. Preliminary. *Weekly capacities, net tons: 1958, 
2,559,490. 3Federal Reserve Board. 4Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
100. 61936-39—100. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


2,699,173; 1957, 
51935-39= 
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Coming... 
Sept. 1 


IN 


How To 
Control 


How do your costs stack 
up with competitors’? Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society has 
a unique program to give 
its members that informa- 
tion on an anonymous 
basis. 


STEEL will describe the 
program next week, show- 
ing how foundries use the 
cost comparisons to check 
their own performance 
and how the analysis has 
enabled them to make big 
savings. The Sept. 1 ar- 
ticle will tell how such a 
program can be adapted 
for other industries. 


The study also reveals 
where costs usually can be 
cut and where most com- 
panies are in the best 
shape. It can show, too, 
unexpected strengths or 
weaknesses in an industry 
that can be exploited or 
remedied to aid in the bat- 
tle with competing indus- 
tries. 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


DURABLE GOODS ORDERS 


IN MILLIONS QF DOLLARS 


New Orders* Sales* 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. .. 10,704 14,176 12,646 14,941 
Feb. .. 10,688 14,102 12,038 14,808 
Mar. .. 11,488 138,853 11,670 14,198 
Apr. .. 10,833 13,234 11,532 14,254 
May .. 11,423 14,115 11,643 14,296 
June .. 11,785¢ 13,249 12,025; 14,207 
DULY eras teers 13,005 ROG. Wee Pee 
Aug 13,160 14,297 
Septic area L251 ON @ Mester 14,132 
Oct. 12,154 13,932 
INOVs cae siete 12,434 13,548 
IDECh Warmer 11,399 13,092 


*Seasonally adjusted. }+Preliminary. 
U. S. Office of Business Economics. 


Charts copyright, 1958, STEEL. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BOOKINGS—1954 = 100 


1958 1957 1956 a 


Jan. ... 93.07 126.34 122.43 97.¢ 
Feb. ... 93.49 139.29 129.56 98.7 
Mar, ... 97.89 140.76 166.14 149.1 
Apr. ... 122.36 132.67 145.20 109.¢ 
May ... 118.04 157.95 155.53 110.5 
June ... 131.15 121.57 189.13 139:¢ 
RUA Goo GoDsE 128.31 165.50 111.7 
Aug i. jo -LLOL09N GS Ome TOGE 
Sept. .. ..... 116.79 130.35 136.8 
Oct. ... ..... 124.80 143.38 123.5 
INO, cob anode 87.80 138.50 118.¢ 
IDG Wosg oncne 105.65 117.76 139.8 
INSEE Ca 3 oba0 124.34 147.68 120.0 


Material Handling Institute Inc. 


Jr., president of Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York, agrees with 
this view on industrial building. But 
he feels that the uptrend in pri- 
vate and public building, which will 
continue through this half, plus the 
firmness of commercial construc- 
tion will more than offset the de- 
cline in industrial construction. 
This would mean a record dollar 
volume, and perhaps a new physical 
volume mark as well. 

Work put in place is just now be- 
ginning to reflect the spring upturn 
in awards. Latest Department of 
Commerce figures show significant 
gains in July from both the previ- 
ous month and year-ago totals. If 
this trend continues, last year’s rec- 
ord of $48.5 billion is sure to fall. 

Price Situation—Many price in- 
dexes indicate that building costs 
have risen over 3 per cent in the 
last 12 months. However, most of 
those indexes are based on pub- 
lished prices, Mr. Turner explains, 
while actual costs may be some- 
what lower. “Our own index last 
month was 315 (1939=100) com- 
pared with a 317 average for 1957. 
Labor costs have risen, but mate- 
rial costs have been forced down to 
meet competition.” 

If this continues, a physical record 
will be set. 


record 
will be of less significance than the 
lower figures of most recent years. 
Despite the fact that construction 
is now the biggest user of steel 
(based on figures for the first six 


For metalworking, — this 


months—see STEEL, Aug. 18, p. 
131), total tonnage this year is off 
about 32 per cent from the com- 
parable 1957 figures. 

At the same time, industrial 
building was off 44 per cent. Dur- 
ing the second half, this downcurve 
seems to have flattened out at about 
30 per cent below comparable 1957 
monthly totals, one observer claims, 
and it should hold at that level for 
the rest of the year. (“Look at ma- 
chine tool orders and you see the 
parallel to industrial construction,” 
Mr. Turner declares.) Even if con- 
tracts do level off, work put in place 
will continue to decline for a few 
more months, representing the lag 
time in this industry. 

Still Important—But don’t dis- 
count the effects of this year’s con- 
struction pattern on the economy. 
The upturn in residential housing 
starts (at an annual rate of 1,160,000 
last month, they were at the high- 
est level since January, 1956) will 
have a favorable effect on the ap- 
pliance, plumbing fixture, and 
other hardware industries. Now 
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HOME WASHERS & DRYERS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


J ReoMrean Me Soda A SO. oN 
Washers Dryers 
1958 1957 1958 1957 


Jan, 238,153 331,314’ 98.630 144,621 
Feb. 263,099 319,580 78,578 114,517 


Mar. 278.891 286,205 70,309 83,668 
Apr. 224.896 230,675 38,475 42,850 
May 262.999 254,195 41,898 31,572 
June 288,831 282,289 54,173 46,783 
UU? ocdgad SRE RE) “a asnag 70,011 
EXE cadoe NOPEHUAG  Ghanag salGHtasl 
BODtee ccc. 3845299 3... 164,468 
OCS e eat. 369.487 ...... 185.772 
Nov. ...... 260,460 141,663 
1OTKe  G.oadea 206,787 118,116 


ROtAIS eet )ster- Shay i oon 1,260,642 


American Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn. 


that the highway construction pro- 
gram is gaining way, demand for 
road building materials will in- 
crease. Even without record indus- 
trial building, the industry is lead- 
ing the economy out of the reces- 
sion. 


Break in Production Due 


Since the last week in June, in- 
dustrial production, as measured by 
STEEL’s index, has paralleled the 
1957 trend line but at a lower level. 
The pattern is about to be broken. 
Changeover shutdowns in the auto- 
motive industry hit the peak this 
week when Chevrolet Div. of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. phased out 1958 
production. This was partially off- 
set by initial 59 production of sev- 
eral other makes, but the real build- 
up of new model production is still 
several weeks off. 


This drop in automotive output 
is too great to be counterbalanced 
by the combined efforts of small 
weekly increases in the other three 
elements of the index. Steel pro- 
duction during the week ended 
Aug. 22 is scheduled to increase for 
the sixth consecutive time. Electric 
energy output for the week ended 
Aug. 9 established a record for the 
second successive week, and it may 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Units 
1958 1957 1956 
Jan. ... 206,100 305,400 308,900 
Feb. ... 228,800 298,700 316,000 
Mar. ... 261,100 309,300 403,500 
Apr. ... 210,800 281,600 353,300 
May ... 262,900 303,700 346,800 
June ... 316,300 305,100 354,400 
Ul y eee eoyatey sieeve 318,000 351,000 
PAIS ae en cies) 240,500 307,600 
Sept. cc oes s os 265,200 277,300 
OC reks. eisttesae 245,500 212,200 
NOVisc os Wwe Seen 246,400 211,600 
D6Gh ase Verse 214,600 257,400 
WOVEN Hono bo 3,334,000 3,700,000 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 


be broken again if the weather stays 
warm. But any increase will be 
small. Freight carloadings have 
slipped in the last two weeks, but 
they won’t vary enough to influ- 
ence the index significantly. 

The outlook: The preliminary 
reading of 137 (1947-49=100) for 
the week ended Aug. 16 will drop 
two or three points before August is 
over. It will drop sharply over the 
Labor Day week, then start back 
up in response to increased automo- 
tive production. 


Business Optimism Gains 


Greater sales, improved earnings, 
and more new orders are seen for 
the fourth quarter in comparison 
with the similar 1957 period, ac- 
cording to the latest survey of busi- 
nessmen’s opinions by Dun & Brad- 
street Inc., New York. Most of the 
renewed optimism comes from ex- 
ecutives in the metalworking in- 
dustry, reports D&B. In addition, 
the survey shows that fewer busi- 
nessmen expect to reduce inven- 
tories in the fourth quarter com- 
pared with the two previous surveys. 
Most executives (78 per cent) see 
level prices ahead, but of the re- 
mainder, the ups were three times 
as numerous as the downs. 
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To be sure... 


Series 2200 Draft Fan assemblies must pass both magnaflux 
checks and a 20% overspeed test. For maximum strength at 
higher pressures, Heppenstall side and backplate Forgings are 
tapered in thickness. The sizes range to 82” in diameter. 


Westinghouse uses Heppenstall Forgings 
for its Series 2200 Mechanical Draft Fans 


“‘We use Heppenstall Forgings for our Series 2200... 
the forgings machine well and stand up under the 
various processes that we subject them to in preparing 
them to our specifications. When you combine quality 
with reliability . . . it answers our desires.” So says Mr. 
J. E. McDonald, Manager of Engineering, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts. 

In the series 2200, Heppenstall Forgings are used for 
the side plate, center plate with hub, back plate and 
fan shaft. This is the first fan ever to provide the ad- 
vantages of “airfoil” blading to single stage blowers in 


a range of pressures from 45” to 90” of water, at motor 
speeds of 1800 RPM. 

Heppenstall Forgings, in any shape you may require, 
are made from special Heppenstall open hearth carbon 
and alloy steels, or high alloy and heat resisting stain- 
less steels from Heppenstall Electric Induction Fur- 
naces. Before shipment, each forging passes rigid in- 
spection and ultrasonic testing. This assures you a 
trouble-free component of your product. 

Find out how Heppenstall Forgings can build extra 
quality and performance into your equipment. Ask 
your Heppenstall Company Representative. 


PITTSBURGH 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 


PLANTS: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania * Bridgeport, Connecticu 


» Indianapolis, Indiana * New Brighton, Pennsylvani 


MIDVALE-HEPPENSTALL COMPAN\ 


Nicetown, Philadelphia 40,. Pa. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING KNIVES | FORGINGS RINGS _— ROLL SLEEVES 
EQUIPMENT 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


’ 


JAMES E. IRVING 
Irving Subway Grating pres. 


James E. Irving was elected presi- 
dent of Irving Subway Grating Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. He was 
executive vice president. 


Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston, 
elected John F. Maher president, 
replacing Rex G. Hamaker who is 
retiring. Mr. Maher was president 
of Oil Center Tool Co. Ray O. 
Shaffer, president of Welex Inc. was 
elected chairman. 


Hollis B. Cranmer joined the Met- 
als Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York, as manager 
of aluminum distributor sales. He 
was vice president and general man- 
ager of Eastern Metal Mill Products 
Co. Ince. 


Edward H. Miller was appointed 
manager-turbine advance engineer- 
ing for General Electric Co.’s Large 
Steam Turbine-Generator Dept., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Richard H. Griebel was made staff 
assistant to the manager-manufac- 
turing for Raytheon Mfg. Co.’s 
Government Equipment Div. He 
will be responsible for administra- 
tion of the firm’s new plant at 
North Dighton, Mass. He was di- 
rector of manufacturing for Farns- 
worth Electronics Co. 


Richard T. Thornton was made 
plant manager for Ford Motor Co.’s 
Indianapolis Steering Gear & Cold 
Heading Plant, Automatic Trans- 
mission & Chassis Div. Formerly 
manufacturing manager for the for- 
mer General Products Div. in Dear- 
born, Mich., he succeeds Carl F. 
Franz. 
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, JOHN F. MAHER 
Reed Roller Bit pres. 


Hubert Fruehauf was appointed 
manager of a new Magnesium 
Products Dept. of Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. Dr. J. D. 
Hanawalt, vice president, manager 
of the former Magnesium Dept. 
which the new unit replaces, will 
devote his major effort to research 
and magnesium development. 


Addison Maupin was made sales 
manager of the Chas. Taylor Sons 
Co., subsidiary of National Lead 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Marvin R. Minnick was appointed 
special products sales representative 
on the West Coast by Dresser Mfg. 
Div., a member of Dresser Indus- 
tries Inc. with headquarters in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He was vice president- 
sales at American Welding & Mfg. 
Co. 


Norman A. Fletcher was appointed 
manager of manufacturing for the 
Valve Div., Ft. Washington, Pa., 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 


Paul A. Stewart succeeds L. C. Mc- 
Anly who retires Aug. 29 as man- 
ager of manufacturing for Maytag 
Co., Newton, Iowa. 


Harold A. Jones was appointed vice 
president and eastern manager for 
Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics Inc., Chicago, subsidiary of 
Motorola Inc. He replaces Lowell 
E. White who will be working on 
special assignments. Robert N. 
Swift was elected vice president and 
midwestern area manager, succeed- 
ing Mr. Jones as midwestern man- 
ager. 


HUBERT FRUEHAUF 
Dow Chemical dept. mgr. 


ROBERT ERICKSON 
Beckman Instruments v. p. 


Robert Erickson was named execu- 
tive vice president of Beckman In- 
struments Inc., Fullerton, Calif. He 
was president and director of Heath 
Co. of Benton Harbor, Mich., a sub- 
sidiary of Daystrom Inc. 


Norman L. McLeod was named 
works manager of the Port Ewen, 
N. Y., plant, Explosives Dept., 
Hercules Powder Co. Succeeding 
him as works manager of the Bac- 
chus, Utah, plant is John E. Greer. 
Herbert K. Hedrick, was named 
manager of the Pluto Works at Ish- 
peming, Mich., succeeding Mr. 
Greer. Mr. Hedrick was assistant 
manager of the Kenvil, N. J., plant. 


De Soto Div., Detroit, Chrysler 
Corp., named George O. Gale, man- 
ager-engineering; J. R. Coughlin, 
manager product planning analysis; 
and W. A. Reinert, manager-vol- 
ume planning. 


National Annealing Box Co., Wash- 
ington, Pa. appointed William 
Brooks to manager of its quality 
control department. He was chief 
inspector for Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp. 


McConway & Torley Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, elected August A. Rossetti 
vice president-operations and Mau- 
rice E. Costello, assistant vice presi- 
dent-sales. 


Homer M. Sarasohn was made di- 
rector of engineering planning on 
the corporate staff of International 
Business Machines Corp., New 
York. Theodore J. Weppner was 


named director of research and en- 
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PHILIP W. RUPPERT 
National Lead div. mgr. 


gineering administrative services on 
the corporate staff. 


Philip W. Ruppert was appointed 
manager, metal division, for the At- 
lantic Branch, New York, National 
Lead Co., succeeding George Sathre. 
He continues as assistant manager 
of the company’s metal department. 
Russell C. Kleinecke becomes man- 
ager, metal division, National Lead 
Co. of Massachusetts, replacing 
George A. Savage, retired. 


Gerald D. Doeden was appointed 
manager of marketing at Doeden 
Tool Corp., Sherwood, Ohio. He 
was a sales engineer with General 
Electric Co. 


J. W. Miller was named an assist- 
ant vice president in the Birming- 
ham sales office of Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co. 


Henry DeRosa was made sales 
manager of the Commercial Prod- 
ucts Div., Servo Corp. of America, 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. He was 
general sales manager of the Infra- 
Electronics Div. of Thos. A. Edison 
Co; 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio, 
appointed R. J. Bushong to the new 
post of director of product. O. von 
Mehren was promoted from chief 
design engineer to manager of the 
product engineering department. 


Frank V. Kupchak was promoted 
to manager of the standards depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s materials engineering de- 
partment, East Pittsburgh, Pa. For- 
merly an engineer in the standards 
department, he succeeds Ray Frye, 
retired. 
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FREDERICK R. GRUNER 
Purolator eng. dir. 


Frederick R. Gruner, former chief 
engineer, was appointed director of 
engineering of Purolator Products 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. Howard M. 
Gammon was made chief engineer 
at the company’s central plant in 
Rahway. 


Harvey D. Chicoine was made 
plant manager for the Cleveland 
Works and C. A. Fike assistant to 
the division manager of Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s lighting di- 
vision. 


Arthur W. Schriewer of Springfield, 
N. J., was named eastern regional 
stainless steel specialist for Chase 

rass & Copper Co., a subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corp. He was 
product manager-stainless steel for 
Edgcomb Steel & Aluminum Corp. 
His headquarters are in Maspeth, 


Ne Ys 


Vard Inc., Pasadena, Calif., named 
Walt Schindler vice president-engi- 
neering. He has served as research 
and development director, technical 
director, and director of engineer- 
ing. 


WALT SCHINDLER 
Vard v.p.-eng. 


HARVEY D. CHICOINE 
Westinghouse plant manager 


LARRY S. WINSTON 
Gilmore Industries v.p.-sales 


Larry S. Winston was named vice 
president-sales of Gilmore Indus- 
tries Inc., Cleveland. He was sales 
engineering manager of the Test 
Equipment Div., Greer Hydraulics 
Inc. 


Clarence A. Price was named presi- 
dent of Uniloy Inc., Saline, Mich., 
subsidiary of Hoover Ball & Bear- 
ing Co. He was vice president of 
Uniloy Corp. and general manager 
of its unit products division. 


Joseph J. Holtzscher was promoted 
to superintendent of the tin house 
at Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill. He was acting superin- 
dent. Melvin O. McKay was pro- 
moted from plant auditor to as- 
sistant to the secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Lester W. Buechler, former chief 
engineer at the Electric Products 
Div., St. Louis, Vickers Inc., was 
appointed the division’s new gen- 
eral sales manager. Joseph L. Behr 
was made chief engineer. 


Richard C. Decker was appointed 


LESTER W. BUECHLER 


JOSEPH L. BEHR 


appointments at Vickers Inc. 


STEEL 


FINE PATTERN on 11” diameter “plunger” forms molding surface for press to make abrasive wheels. The Carborundum Company. 


Airkool-S retains precise size 
and shape through heat treatmen 


Forming this precise pattern is easily 
accomplished with Airkool-S, a tough, 
sulphur-bearing, air-hardening tool 
and die steel with good machinability. 
Its excellent nondeforming properties 
are important too, because this pattern 
must be retained, without distortion, 
through heat treatment. 


Because Crucible Airkool-S is con- 
sistently uniform and clean, no objec- 
tionable irregularities appear on this 
fine pattern. Furthermore, Airkool-S 
is much more abrasion resistant than 
typical oil-hardening tool steels, and 
is substantially tougher than high- 
carbon, high-chromium types. 


Stocks of Airkool-S and dozens of 
other special tool steels are maintained 
in all Crucible warehouses—in a wide 
range of sizes. Crucible Steel Company 
of America, Dept. TH15, The Oliver 
Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Canadian Distributor — Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


PAUL GIBIAN 
Milton Roy v.p.-mfg. 


ROLLAND O. BAUM 
Tennessee Products president 


product manager-stainless steel at 
Caine Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn., elected 
Rolland O. Baum president, suc- 
ceeding Carl McFarlin Sr., who was 
named chairman, a new post. Mr. 
Baum was executive vice president 
and general manager. 


G. T. Bergstrom was made manager 
of American Can Co.’s Seattle con- 
tainer plant. 


Lear Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., 
elected Roy J. Benecchi senior vice 
president and James L. Anast, James 
P. Brown, K. Robert Hahn, and 
Joseph M. Walsh vice presidents. 


Paul Hinds was made assistant man- 
ager of the Tractor Equipment Div., 
Hyster Co., with headquarters in 
Peoria, Ill. Dean Polson was ap- 
pointed manager of the Martin 
Trailer Div. plant at Kewanee, IIl. 
Rex McCormick was named assist- 
ant sales manager of the Tractor 
Equipment Div. 
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G. F. DeCOURSIN 
Four Wheel Drive v.p.-mkt. 


DONALD J. MacFADGEN 
Koehler Aircraft v.p.-eng. 


C. S. SHEPHERD 
American Bridge appointment 


ROBERT J. NIEHAUS 
Hercules Motors general p.a. 


Donald J. MacFadgen was promot- 
ed to vice president-engineering of 
Koehler Aircraft Products Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, subsidiary of New Brit- 
ain Machine Co. Succeeding him 
as chief engineer is Harold A. Herk- 
enhine, former assistant chief engi- 
neer. George Foster was named 
vice president-west coast operations. 


Robert J. Niehaus was appointed 
general purchasing agent of Her- 
cules Motors Corp., Canton, Ohio. 
He was with the purchasing de- 
partment, Ford Div., Ford Motor 
Co. 


Karl H. Epple was made director of 
engineering and Edward W. Mc- 
Laren director of manufacturing for 
the Heli-Coil Corp., Danbury, 
Conn., a division of Topp Industries. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, appointed as sales engi- 
neers: James H. Chambers, Atlanta; 
Richard A. Christman, Cincinnati; 
Melvin H. Hare, Greenville, S. C.; 
Merle M. Morrow, St. Louis; and 
Millard H. Phelps, San Francisco. 


Paul Gibian was elected vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing of Milton Roy 
Co., Philadelphia. He will be re- 
sponsible for purchasing, product 
engineering, and manufacturing in 
the Wyndmoor, Pa., plant. He 
was manager of manufacturing. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis., appointed G. F. De- 
Coursin, former vice president-sales, 
as vice president-marketing. He 
will be in charge of product orig- 
ination and development as well as 
the company’s sales program. 


C. S. Shepherd was appointed as- 
sistant director of purchases in 
Pittsburgh of the American Bridge 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. Succeeding 
him as chief engineer-facilities and 
specialties at its Ambridge, Pa., 
plant is O. H. Ormsby. G. P. Wil- 
lard replaces Mr. Ormsby as assist- 
ant district engineer in Pittsburgh. 


Harold P. Field was appointed di- 
rector of marketing for the elec- 
tronics operation of Stromberg-Carl- 
son Div., General Dynamics Corp. 
He continues as general manager of 
Stromberg-Carlson’s San Diego, 
Calif., facilities. 


Tube Reducing Corp., Wallington, 
N. J., named Frederick P. Huston 
chief methods engineer and Scott 
N. Randall chief product engineer. 


OBITUARIES ae 


Alfred R. Schattschneider, 60, own- 
er and president, King Machine Co., 
Milwaukee, died Aug. 12. 


David H. Crouse, 63, plant man- 
ager, Fairfield Mfg. Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., died Aug. 11. 


Allison C. Neff, 56, vice president- 
general manager, Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio, died Aug. 11. 


William H. Ziegler, 77, chairman, 
William H. Ziegler Co. Inc., Min- 
neapolis, died Aug. 5. 


Charles A. Eisenhardt Sr., treasurer, 
Hess & Eisenhardt Co., Cincinnati, 
died Aug. 5. 


Carl P. Nellis, 69, former factory 
manager of the Inland Mfg. Div., 
General Motors Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio, died Aug. 2. 


STEEL 


AMBALLOY |... M. BYERS ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY STEEL PRODUCTS 


BYLOY W2 ADDS STRENGTH, INCREASES WEAR-RESISTANCE 


BYLOY Grade W2 is a high-strength, abrasion-resistant 
steel, which attains superior physical properties through 
heat treating. 

The combination of manganese, molybdenum, copper 
and boron—alloyed with steel in proper balance and _ pro- 
portion—results in great strength and high fatigue resist- 
ance. This alloy is available now in hot rolled plates and 


bars which can be heat treated to several hardness ranges. 

Automotive, mining, agricultural, earth moving and con- 
veyor equipment are just a few of the end-product applica- 
tions where BYLOY wears so well. Call in the Byers 
metallurgist for information on BYLOY, or any of the other 
electric furnace steels we produce. Write: A. M. Byers 
Company, Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


4 growth company with the emphasis on quality and service @, PRA, BYERS COMPANY 


Kildare Ave. at 45th St., Chicago 32, IIl. 


GOOD NAMES 
ARE BETTER THAN 


RroulRED 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


KILDARE AVENUE AT 45TH STREET TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 3-7210 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


CONSIGNEE = 


CUSTOMER KO., 


wee 
PROMISE 


DESCRIPTION fer weionr Price 


There are Many Sound Reasons Why You Save 
Time, Trouble and Money by Making CSS Your 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR STAINLESS STEEL 


Your Company Name is never “lost 
in the shuffle” when you order direct- 
mill shipments from CSS. Our order 


to the mill always shows your Company as the 


buyer—to maintain your identity. 

Through long association, we know the 
capabilities of our many mill sources. This en- 
ables us to place your requirements where-you 
will get exactly what you need at the best 
price and on best delivery schedule. 

Think of us as many different mills in one! 
No matter how many sources your order in- 
volves, you have only one order te write and 
one invoice to pay when you deal with CSS. 


CSS is one of the country’s largest buyers 
of stainless steel in all forms. It’s only natural, 
therefore, that your order added to our volume 
puts you in a more favorable position at the 
mill level. a 

And remember, it doesn’t cost you ONE 
CENT MORE to get these and other advan- 
tages when you order both direct mill and 
warehouse from The House of Stainless. 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


« Mailing Address: P.O. Box 6308, Chicago 80, Ill. - 


Milwaukee District Office: 757 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Telephone: BRoadway 3-7874 
Sales Representatives at Bloomington and Rockford, Illinois © Indianapolis and South Bend, Indiana 


Davenport, lowa © Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Minneapolis, Minnesota ¢ Appleton, Wisconsin 


YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR BOTH CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL 


STEEL 


Phone LAfayette 3-7210 


Sunbeam Buys Plant 


Westinghouse discontinues heat 
treating equipment line and sells 
facilities at Meadville, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has sold its Industrial 
Furnace Div., Meadville, Pas to 
Sunbeam Corp., Chicago, for an 
undisclosed amount. 

The sale included the 120,000 sq 
ft plant, design and engineering 
files, equipment, and production fa- 
cilities. 

Sunbeam Stewart Furnace Div., 
Sunbeam Corp., has changed its 
name to Sunbeam Equipment Corp. 
and has become a subsidiary to the 
parent. It will operate the plant. 
The new company will be headed 
by H. C. Gwinn, vice president 
and treasurer of Sunbeam Corp. 

Mr. Gwinn said that the facility 
will begin manufacturing Sun- 
beam’s line of heat treating fur- 
naces and equipment at the Mead- 
ville location as quickly as possible 
but that no date had been set. 

Westinghouse closed down its op- 
erations at Meadville on Mar. 7, 
discontinuing its heat treating 
equipment line. 


Sahlin Co. Adds Space 


Sahlin Engineering Co., Birming- 
ham, Mich., maker of press un- 
loading equipment, has increased its 
plant area by 5000 sq ft. The new 
space will be used for new product 
and automation machinery devel- 
opment. Sahlin now has 16,700 sq 
ft at Birmingham. 


Olin in Foreign Lineup. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


has formed an international com- 
pany with four foreign firms to de- 
velop French West African bauxite. 
The new company will build an alu- 
mina plant (capacity: 480,000 tons 
a year) in French Guinea costing 
$135 million. Olin Mathieson will 
import about half of the output 
when production begins in 1960. 
The company will be known as 
FRIA pour la Production de l’Alu- 
mine. Pechiney & Co. and Ugine & 
Co., both French; Aluminum Indus- 
trie Aktiengesellschaft, Zurich, 
Switzerland; and British Alumin- 
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ium Co. Ltd. are the foreign firms 
involved. 


Addition Completed 


Flood City Brass & Electric Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., has added 10,000 
sq {ft of manufacturing space and 
2000 sq ft of office space to its 
Johnstown plant. 


New Distributor Named 


Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has acquired U. S. distribu- 
tion rights to the Cri-dan line of 
high speed, semiautomatic, single- 
point threading machines made by 
Sentinel (Shrewsbury Ltd.,) 
Shrewsbury, England. 


Micro-Precision Sold 


Micro-Precision Div., Micromatic 
Hone Corp., Evanston, IIl., has been 
sold to Hoffman Electronics Corp. 
Micromatic’s president is K. W. 
Conor. 


Dominion Expands Mills 


Dominion Foundry & Steel Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., will expand its hot 
and cold rolling mill facilities, F. A. 
Sherman, chairman says. The four- 
high hot mill will be widened to 
produce 60-in. strip, and a heavy 
duty, wide capacity down coiler 
will be installed. 

The 42-in. cold mill’s speed will 
be increased and an automatic gag- 
ing device added. 


Rheem Sells Calif. Plant 


Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich., has 
purchased a Rheem Mfg. Co. plant 
in San Pablo, Calif. Rheem is 
keeping 25 acres at the site for po- 
tential expansion. Kawneer, a pro- 
ducer of architectural metals, will 
move equipment from Berkeley, 
Calif., to the new plant by Jan. I. 


Bethlehem Expanding Mill 


Heavy foundation work is under- 
way at Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp.’s plant at Seattle in 
preparation for a 12-in. mill being 
constructed in the East. The new 
mill will produce 40 per cent more 
concrete reinforcing bars, bar-sized 
sections, and light structural shapes 
than the present merchant mill. In- 


stallation of equipment is sched- 
uled for mid-October. 

Construction of the blooming 
mill and soaking pits is on sched- 
ule. Both are planned for produc- 
tion in October. 


Conax Builds Addition 


Conax Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., is 
building a $100,000 addition to its 
15-month-old plant, doubling its 
manufacturing space. Conax makes 
high-pressure thermocouple assem- 
blies and explosive-actuated valves. 


New Forges To Be Added 


Metals Processing Div., Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., plans to spend over 
$1 million for six to eight new 
forges and related equipment. New 
rotary forging equipment costing 
$250,000 has already been installed 
in the Buffalo plant. 


Forms Strip Steel Div. 


Peterson Steels Inc., Union, N. J., 
established a Strip Steel Div. with 
headquarters at Melrose Park, Ill. 
The unit will promote the sale of 
razor blade steels, tempered spring 
steels, and other high carbon steels. 
It'll market steels rolled at the 
Hellefors Works, Sweden, and the 
Eberle Works, Augsburg, Ger- 
many. 


New Space Ups Total 50% 


American Air Filter Co. Inc., 
Louisville, will build a $750,000 ad- 
dition to its Herman Nelson Div., 
Moline, Ill. The 76,800 sq ft plant, 
adding 50 per cent to the division’s 
facilities, will be finished in early 


1959. 


Hubbard & Co. Expanding 


Hubbard & Co. is expanding its 
Oakland, Calif., and Chicago 
plants. Improvements include larg- 
er production facilities, new ma- 
chinery, and the modernization of 
machine, assembly, and material 
handling operations. 

Hubbard’s_ expansion program 
also includes the Hubbard Electrical 
Research Laboratory which was 
dedicated recently in McCook, IIl., 
moving its executive offices from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago’s  Borg- 
Warner Bldg., this month, and im- 
proving the company’s warehouse 
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and shipping facilities at Plano, 
Tex. 


Embassy Steel Forms Div. 


Embassy Steel Products Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., organized an In- 
dustrial & Special Applications Div. 
to make component products. The 
firm’s established lines include con- 
vectors, fin tubes, boilers, and air- 
conditioning equipment. 


Firm Has New Name 


Fulton Steelcraft Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has been renamed Higgins 
Metal Products Co., James F. Hig- 
gins, vice president, reports. 


Hoover Plans New Plant 


Hoover Co. will build a $2-mil- 
lion factory at Canton, Ohio. The 
new facilities are needed to provide 
for increased sales and product ex- 
pansion, says H. W. Hoover Jr., 
president. 


Bock Leases Lynch Plant 


Bock Laundry Machine Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has leased the former 
Lynch Corp. plant, that city. The 
50,000 sq ft building will provide 
additional manufacturing space for 
Bock’s expanding production. 


RCA Gets N. J. Plant 


Radio Corp. of America has ac- 
quired the production plant of Ap- 
plied Science Corp., Princeton, 
N. J. Astro-Electronic Products Div., 
RCA, will use the plant as a long 
term engineering and production 
facility. 


R&D Department Begun 


E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, 
has established a research and de- 
velopment department. Heading 
the department is Hugh F. Beck- 
with, formerly Hauserman’s market 
development manager. 


Buys Rolling Mills 


Yuba Consolidated Industries 
Inc., San Francisco, has purchased 
Western Rolling Mills Inc., San 
Jose, Calif. Western’s two 6 in., 
two high, four stand, bar mills will 
be enlarged, modernized, and 
moved to a site near Tempe, Ariz. 
The plant is expected to be in full 
operation before the end of this 
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year, says John L. McGara, presi- 
dent and chairman of Yuba. 

Yuba will add a $250,000 wing 
to its Buffalo, N. Y., Adsco Div. The 
addition will be used for fabricating 
operations. 


Plans Los Angeles Mill 


Soule Steel Co., San Francisco, 
manufacturer of steel building prod- 
ucts, will build a steel rolling mill 
in the Dominguez industrial area 
of southwest Los Angeles. Cost: 
“Several millions of dollars.” 

The mill, expected to be in full 
operation by the fall of next year, 
will have a rated capacity of 36,000 
tons of billet sized ingots a year, 
says Edward Lee Soule Jr., presi- 
dent. The plant will produce a 
variety of bar shapes. 

Since 1930, the company has op- 
erated a plant in Los Angeles for 
the production of steel building ma- 
terials. Other plants are in San 
Francisco, Torrance, Calif.; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Seattle; and Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


gol, NEW PLANTS 


Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., opened its western corporate 
office and warehouse at 7141 S. 
Paramount Blvd., Pico-Rivera, Los 
Angeles. Harvey A. Clark is man- 
ager. The 20,000 sq ft building 
houses the regional sales and ware- 
house operations of the Stanley- 
Judd Drapery Hardware Div. for 
11 western states, Stanley Steel 
Strapping Div. for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanley Electric Tools Div. 
(including a repair service center). 


Western Wire & Cable Co., Ed- 
monton, Alta., officially opened its 
$500,000 plant at Lancaster, N. B. 
The 14,000 sq ft facility will pro- 
duce industrial and commercial 
electrical wires. 


Alloy Engineering Co., Berea, 
Ohio, moved into its 20,000 sq ft 
plant, tripling its facilities. The 
firm specializes in the fabrication 
of ferrous and nonferrous, corro- 
sion resistant alloy furnace parts. 


Butler Mfg. Co., Galesburg, III., 
plans to build a plant on property 
adjoining its present facility. Cost, 
including equipment: $7 million. 
The firm makes grain bins and 
other metal structures. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


McJunkin Corp., Charleston, W. 
Va., moved its Gateway Center 
sales office (Pittsburgh) to the ex- 
panded warehouse office facilities of 
the company’s subsidiary, Chandler 
Boyd Co., Leetsdale, Pa. Large 
stocks of industrial and oil and gas 
well supplies are maintained. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers Inc., New York, 
reorganized its executive staff. M. J. 
Mighdoll has been elected admin- 
istrator and secretary. Clinton M. 
White, formerly executive vice 
president and secretary, was named 
consultant to the board. Harold C. 
Rowe, staff executive, will serve as 
secretary of these divisions: Cotton 
Rag Council, Foreign Trade Div., 
Scrap Rubber & Plastics Institute, 
Textile Fibres Institute, and Waste 
Paper Institute. A new member 
of the staff (secretary to the Met- 
al Dealers Div. and Secondary Met- 
al Institute) will soon be an- 
nounced. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Shepard Warner Elevator Co., 
Cincinnati, is merging with Dover 
Corp., Washington, and will be op- 
erated as a division under the name 
of Shepard Elevator Co. Another 
Dover division, Rotary Lift Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., is also a builder 
of elevators. Stanley M. Rowe Jr. 
will continue as president of Shep- 
ard Elevator. Other officers are: 
Chairman, Stanley M. Rowe; vice 
president and treasurer, E. A. Hoff- 
mann; assistant vice president, 
Bruce Ford-Coates; secretary, Snow- 
den Rowe; and assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary, R. J. Moser. 


Schlage Lock Co., San Francisco, 
acquired California Lock Co., 
Downey, Calif., producer of residen- 
tial lock sets. 


STEEL 
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RADIOACTIVE INSPECTION— Hidden parts in 
mechanical assemblies can be inspected at a rate 
of 3000 an hour by a new device, called Atomoni- 
tor. The U. S. Army Ordnance Corps is using 
the first model to check artillery shell fuse heads 
for complete firing pin assemblies. Parts to be 
detected are plated with 1/100th microcurie of 
radioactive silver. A Geiger counter checks for 
radiation; nonradioactive assemblies are ejected 
from the line. 


FOIL BARRIER— A new corrugated plastic pan- 
el is made of two layers of resin-impregnated 
Fiberglas with a sheet of perforated aluminum 
foil sandwiched in between. The foil reflects most 
of the sun’s rays, while the perforations let a bit 
of light through. 


TURBINE FOR BOATS—Solar Aircraft Co., San 
Diego, Calif., is developing a high efficiency, 1000 
hp gas turbine engine for marine propulsion. 
Known as the Saturn, the engine will be lighter 
and smaller than the 500-hp gas turbines, and 
will be a fraction of the size and weight of marine 
diesels, says Solar. 


BRIGHT COPPER— Shorter plating times and 
elimination of excessive buildup are predicted for 
the Ro-Bright process of producing semibright or 
bright copper deposits. Current densities range 
up to 80 amperes per square foot (using direct, 
interrupted, or periodic reverse current). The 
cyanide plating process was developed by R. O. 
Hull & Co. Inc., Rocky River, Ohio. 


PROCESS TO WATCH— Applications of the 
fluidized bed process are increasing rapidly, says 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. (It’s 
an improved way to refine or change solids, like 
metals and ores, with certain gases.) The process 
is being used to calcinate limestone, treat sludge 
deposits from water softening systems, roast sul- 
fide ores more efficiently, reduce metallic oxides 
easily, and chlorinate titanium. Probable applica- 
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tions include: Chlorination of magnesium, chro- 
mium, silicon, columbium, and zirconium oxides; 
nitrate decomposition of manganese or uranium; 
recovering the sulfides of cadmium, zinc, and ger- 
manium from zinc processing. 


LIGHTER CASTINGS— Tens-50 is a new alu- 
minum alloy that will reduce the weight of cast 
parts 25 to 40 per cent, says Navon Products Inc., 
Los Angeles. It is tailored for the average found- 
ry design minimums: Permanent mold, 45,000 
psi; sand casting, 42,000 psi. 


ANALYZER FOR HOT GAS— The safety of 
solvent drying ovens will be improved by a gas 
analyzer that will operate at 350° F. Plastic in- 
sulators (whose operating limit is 140° F) have 
been replaced by ceramic parts. A warning sig- 
nal is incorporated in the circuitry to operate if 
filaments burn out or the sample flow is abnormal. 
They are made by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


NEW MISSILE ALLOY—A Dow magnesium al- 
loy which contains 0.6 to 0.7 per cent zirconium 
has high damping characteristics. Developed for 
missiles, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, 
predicts wide application where weight limitations 
prohibit the use of shock mounts. 


SWITCH HITTER— When the textile machin- 
ery business went sour, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, looked around for another market for 
its weaving machines. A machine designed origi- 
nally for weaving woolens is now doing fine in 
the metalworking field—weaving wire screening. 


PEOPLE CONVEYORS— Endless conveyor belts 
transport people in the Johnstown Coal & Coke 
Co. mine at Panther Gulch, W. Va. The installa- 
tion, appropriately called a Manveyor, was made 
by Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn. It carries 
miners 450 ft down a 20-degree slope at 150 fpm. 
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How We Beat the Cost Crisis 


Preassembly Cuts Painting 
and Handling Cost 


New method of processing furnace cabinets saves enough to pay for 
the additional equipment in less than a year. Aggressive management 
took the step to reduce production costs by weeding out inefficiency. 
The article is one of the top entries in the Cost Crisis Competition. 
Another will be published next week 


PAINTING took too much time 
and handling required too much 
manpower in the production of 
parts for furnace cabinets at the 
Janitrol Heating & Air Condition- 
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ing Div., Surface Combustion Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Nine metal panel-shapes had to 
be formed, then processed separate- 
ly through painting, baking, and 


storage—all prior to assembly. 

Doyle D. Tilton, chief plant lay- 
out engineer, says management 
reasoned that if the cabinets could 
be assembled before they went 
through this stage of processing, a 
great deal of handling time (and 
conveyor space) could be saved. 
Also, if the conveyor could be tied 
in with the assembly line, time and 
money wasted in putting parts in 
and taking them out of storage 
would be saved. 

The Conversion — Janitrol rede- 
signed the furnace cabinet. It 
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NEW METHOD 
Hanging and painting as 
One Unit 


by preassembling cabinet. 


Each unit requires only 
14 ft of conveyor line. 


SAVED: 


$7200 


Yearly 


bought about 50 ft of conveyor 
lines, and did a new layout of the 
whole conveyor system, so cabinets 
would be delivered to assembly 
rather than to storage. New hang- 
ers were purchased to accommodate 
the cabinets. 

New System—Assembled cabinets 
wait on a roller conveyor. The 
operator puts the hanger in place 
and connects it to the traveling 
overhead conveyor. He doesn’t 
have to lift the cabinet—the over- 
head conveyor drops low enough to 
pick it off the rollers. 
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After the part has progressed 
through painting and baking, the 
conveyor hauls it to the assembly 
line where the conveyor places the 
part on rollers. 

Savings—One cabinet takes 14 ft 
of conveyor space for painting— 
the nine components took 32 ft. To 
allow proper time for the painter, 
the line speed was reduced from 16 
to 13 ft a minute. 

Even with the slower line travel, 
it takes nearly a minute less to paint 
the cabinet than it did the nine 
parts. 


Time savings, coupled with the 
elimination of a lot of handling, are 
bringing annual savings of $7200 
a year—that’s about 30 cents a 
cabinet. 

In addition, time reductions have 
meant added capacity on the line. 
Tying the painting process to the 
assembly job permitted closer sched- 
uling. 

Now Underway—Welding equip- 
ment is being installed to joint cab- 
inet subassemblies—it will replace 
screw fastening, cutting cabinet 
costs even more. 
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Explosives can safely stretch metals far 


beyond their expected limit of elongation. 


Navy rocket nozzle (right) made of 1020 steel, stretches 70 per cent (normal: 42 per 


cent). 


attacking the PRODUCIBILITY BARRIER 


National Northern Corp. does it in two steps with cast die (left) 


Explosives Form Space Age Shapes 
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“Besieged with inquiries,” says one authority .. . 
several firms already in:production . . . job shops 
getting set on West Coast. Method makes child’s 
play of getting tough metals into tough shapes. 
One lab even compacts titanium filings. Predic- 
tion: It may never replace standard methods, but 
it can’t be beaten for short runs or the unusual 
jobs that can’t be handled any other way 


INDUSTRY is harnessing the awe- 
some energy of explosives to handle 
some of today’s toughest forming 
jobs. It’s a technique that promises 
to break many space age produci- 
bility barriers. 

Cartridges or detonating com- 
pounds (often in combination with 
simple tooling) are being used to: 
e Forge (pump rotors, actuating 
arm). 

e Extrude (wires, simple shapes). 

© Coldweld (dissimilar metals, clad- 
ding, pipe and tube linings, tubes 
in header sheets). 

e Pierce holes without tools. 

e Cut outsize billets with no kerf 
loss. 


STEEL 


Tubing cold welded to header sheet 


’ 


e Work harden copper and Armco 
iron nearly 100 per cent with no 
dimensional or grain changes. 
© Emboss stainless sheets on a plas- 
tic pattern that never wears out. 
e Flatten wrinkled sheets. 
e Separate a thin sheet into two 
thinner ones. 
e Elongate carbon steel 70 per cent 
(normal limit: 42 per cent). 
Example: The sound suppressor 
and thrust reverser (below) for Boe- 
ing’s newest jetliner, the 707, is 
made of hard-to-form stainless. Each 
oddly shaped tube in the device 
is formed quickly, safely, and al- 
most silently in Rohr Aircraft 
Corp.’s Chula Vista, Calif., plant. 


These suppressor tubes are explosively formed from 0.032 in., Type 321, welded 


Cold forged rocker lever 


(Winchester-Western Div., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., is the subcontractor.) 
It’s cheaper and faster than con- 
ventional methods. Parts have no 
springback. Scrap is less than 2 
per cent. 

Outlook—The Air Force, anxious 
to overcome producibility barriers, 
is a prime mover in developing and 
encouraging the technique. Col. 
P. L. Hill, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio, says: “Explosives are a break- 
through in the art of forming met- 
als. Instead of massive forming 
presses, we need only an explosives 
expert, simple tools, a tank of water, 


stainless cylinders. Welds hold firmly, seem to be unaffected by quick stretch. 
Cartridge power is comparatively quiet in proper equipment 
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Draw sample shows even metal flow 


Stressed skin for honeycomb (17-7 PH 
stainless) 
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Waffle shape forged for honeycomb 


Embossed plate with hard paper die 
below 
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Five Approaches to Explosive 


Shaped charge and parabolic re- 
flector: Shock and pressure are the 
motive power. Reflector and charge 
must be shaped to direct explosive 
force toward the workpiece 


and some space in an isolated area.” 
Warnings — Vasil Philipchuk of 
National Northern Corp., a subsidi- 
ary of American Chemical & Pot- 
ash Corp., West Hanover, Mass., is 
an authority on the effects of ex- 
plosives on metals. His observations 
point up the need for expert guid- 
ance: “This new method seems to 
violate all the rules of forming. 
When a metal tears during a draw, 
press people will tell you to use 
less pressure, slow down the press, 
or anneal. It’s just the opposite with 
shock waves: Increase the pressure 
and the trouble usually disappears.” 
Is It Safe?—One executive said: 
“We're selling power. Properly ap- 
plied it’s as safe as electricity, gas, 
or steam.” But he hastened to add 
that it’s no job for the amateur. 
The experts advise those without 
experience: 1. Use a trained crew 
supplied by a manufacturer of ex- 
plosives or an established job shop. 
2. Or make arrangements for the 


training of your own crew. 3. Or . 


send the work to an established 
job shop. 

How It’s Done—Most of the work 
involves cartridges, powder charges, 
shaped charges, or high explosives 
(detonating compounds). 

Cartridge power works directly on 
a metal blank or moves some me- 
chanical device with hydraulic fluid 
or a piston. High explosives require 
the least investment in tools and 
dies. In many cases, water or an 
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TANGENT NEN 


Flat high explosive is simply placed 
on top of sheet which lies on female 
die. Forming over a punch doesn't 
seem to work. Experiments have pro- 
duced wrinkles 


oily transfer medium helps to con- 
centrate shock wave effects. 

National Northern’s experience 
with tools is typical. The firm finds 
concrete, plaster, cast iron, and plas- 
tics have their place. “Plaster is all 
right for one shot, concrete for sev- 
eral. In some cases, plastics will last 
indefinitely,” says Mr. Philipchuk. 

The method works well on prac- 
tically all metals. Welds withstand 
the treatment in many cases, al- 
though some report repeated fail- 
ures. Many top authorities say: “The 
tougher the metal, the better the 
results.” 


Detonating Compounds 


Some of the more spectacular re- 
sults are obtained with high explo- 
sives. Opinions vary about pres- 
sures: They run from 500,000 to 
71% million psi. Shock waves pro- 
duced by a large explosion travel 
around 25,000 ft a second. 

Under such loads, even the tough- 
est metals behave strangely. They 
act more like fluids or plastics than 
solids. 

STEEL saw stainless sheets em- 
bossed at the National Northern 
Corp. The die: Plastic letters taped 
to a thick steel plate. The punch: 
12 grams of high explosive centered 
in a l-gallon ice cream carton filled 
with water. 

After placing the carton on the 
stainless sheet and the die, an 


Y HoLo-0 


Simple tools with high explosives ap- 
appeal to some. This setup illustrates 
one firm's approach. Hold-down cyl- 
inder is often a carton of water or 
a bolted ring on lower die 


operator detonated the charge. The 
results: Every tiny scratch, pit, pore, 
and outline of the base plate and 
plastic letters were faithfully repro- 
duced on both sides of the plate. 

Experts say this capacity to pick 
up details will form threads on pipe. 

Aids Elongation—The firm also 
makes rocket nozzles from 1020 
steel. Starting with a tube and a cast 
die, it bulge forms, anneals, and 
finishes with a final blast. The re- 
sult: 70 per cent elongation in a 
metal that has a normal elongation 
of only 42 per cent. 


Another Approach — Convair, a 
division of General Dynamics Corp., 
San Diego, Calif., has a develop- 
ment program. Its experience ranges 
from 0.0015-in. foils to 1/4-in. plates 
of 17-7 stainless and aluminum. The 
firm has patented a method called 
Dynaforming. 

Explosive compositions vary from 
dynamite to PETN, which has ex- 
tremely high power. Die materials 
run from paper and clay to tool 
steels—some forming has been done 
without tools. The staffs ideal: 
“Missiles and aircraft made in two 
pieces glued down the middle.” 

Spectacular — Size apparently 
makes little difference. Convair of- 
ficials at Ft. Worth, Tex., jokingly 
say they'd like to use the Gulf of 
Mexico as a forming die. 

The largest example STEEL turned 
up is a stainless steel cylinder, 3 ft 
in diameter, 5 ft long, with walls 
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Gunpowder cartridges are usually 
applied in a press or enclosed die. 
This one uses oil and rubber to dis- 
tribute force. Vacuum prevents air 
pocket which would retard action 


3% in. thick. Using 100 lb of high 
explosive, National Northern made 
it into a barrel shape. Use is classi- 
fied, but the firm expects to be mak- 
ing the cylinders regularly. The con- 
ventional approaches seem cumber- 
some by comparison. 

An Old Timer—Moore Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is a pioneer in ex- 
plosive forming. It makes ventilat- 
ing fans for cooling towers. Fan 
hubs are of stainless or Monel. 
They've been formed explosively 
since 1950. 

The Moore die is made of several 
plates in a kind of laminated as- 
sembly. Plates are slightly spaced 
for venting. Welded cylinders are in- 
serted, the die partly filled with wa- 
ter, and dynamite placed in the cen- 
ter. With a light cap in place, the 
charge makes the cylinder into bar- 
rel shapes instantly. 

Moore considered doing the job 
with hydrostatic forming but found 
it took end plates 12 in. thick held 
by twelve 6-in. bolts. 

Makes Forgings — The explosive 
method, says Mr. Philipchuk, takes 
up forging where Wyman-Gordon’s 
famous 50,000-ton press leaves off. 
He has forged turbine impellers 
from alloy steel and cold welded 
aluminum strips. A single shot re- 
produces thin webs. It even picks 
up the tiny vent holes at the bot- 
tom of the die. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., developed 
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Bulge forming with cartridge power is 
comparatively simple and safe. Win- 
chester points out such devices properly 
vented are less noisy than many stand- 
ard forming operations 


a widely known method of swaging 
a collar around a cable eye. The 
cable eye is put through a steel 
cylinder. Primacord, a ropelike ex- 
plosive with the consistency of plas- 
tic, is wrapped around the cylinder 
and detonated. When sawed open, 
you can see that the steel is al- 
most welded to the cable. It has 
some promise as a simple way to 
splice cables in the field. 

Heat Treatments — Prof. C. S. 
Smith, Institute for the Study of 
Metals, University of Chicago, 
found that copper and iron harden 
more from explosive shock waves 
than from a 95 per cent reduction 
by cold rolling. But dimensions, 
density, and grain structure remain 
unchanged. 


Photomicrographs show that the 
copper has much mechanical twin- 
ning; the iron has a complex micro- 
structure like that of carbon-free 
martensite. 

Metal Separation—Olin Mathie- 
son’s Explosive Div. is checking 
metal fracturing or cutting with ex- 
plosives for Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio. Officials 
say the program is too young to 
draw conclusions, but we have these 
results: 1. Instantaneous separation 
of large steel billets into two pieces 
without kerf loss. (Explosives placed 
at both ends of the billet are ex- 
ploded simultaneously. Fracturing 
takes place where the two shock 
waves meet.) 2. Separation of one 
sheet into two. (Layers of sheet 
explosives on each side of a 0.042- 
in. sheet are detonated simultane- 


ously. The result: Two sheets 
0.020 in. thick, each accurate with- 
in 0.002 in.) 


Preliminary Work—Much of the 
early research on fracturing was 
done by John S. Rinehart, professor 
of mining engineering and director 
of the mining research laboratory, 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo. His observations: Failures un- 
der impulsive loads (like an ex- 
plosion) differ from those under stat- 
ic loads. An odd result is that pieces 
fracture at the strongest point. His 
work shows that fractures always 
occur perpendicular to stress; they 
are well defined and reproducible. 


Low Velocity Methods 


These methods rely on containers. 
Frequently, they require hammers, 
rams, or pistons. 

One of the most widely heralded 


Metal Hardness after Shock Treatment 


Condition 


Annealed 


After heavy shock 
(above 400 kilobars) 


Cold rolled 
(95% reduction) 


Brass 


Copper 
(OFHC) 


69 54 95 


132 284 


129 259 


Note: Hardness numbers are Vickers with a 136-degree dia- 
mond pyramid and a 100-gram load. 


: C. S$. Smith, professor of metallurgy, 


Sou 
Institute ee Study of Metals, University of Chicago. 
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PRESS CYLINDER 


BUFFER PLATE 
END PLATE 


Work at Naval Ordnance, China Lake, Calif., with this explosives press produced a 
cross and washer from unprepared titanium filings. 


and diamond dust 


devices is Convair’s HyGe (pro- 
nounced high gee). It uses highly 
compressed gases to slam two rams 
together. Officials say they aren’t 
ready to make results public, but 
STEEL learned from a reliable source 
that the machine can cold extrude 
a l-in. steel billet into a 0.020-in. 
wire in one crack. 


Confirmation—Capt. Paul Wolf 
of the Air Materiel Command says 
billet extrusions are ‘“well-estab- 
lished.” One of the problems, he 
says, is getting the extrusion to 
stop—once it’s through the die it 
acts like a projectile. 

But better control has produced 
an amazing product: Self-straighten- 
ing wire. As it extrudes, waves and 
slight bends are formed. Since it 
travels at high velocity, there is a 
lot of inertia. By venting or timing 
the explosion to stop before extru- 
sion is complete, inertia drags the 
rest of the billet through the die 
and straightens the wire at the same 
time. The method also eliminates 
the waste “cookie” left in conven- 
tional extruding machines. 

Making Powders Behave — John 
Pearson and E. W. LaRocca, U. S. 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif., have compressed 
powders of cobalt, titanium, dia- 
monds, iron oxide, ceramics, gra- 
phite, and sulfur. Using an explo- 
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PISTON 
SAMPLE 


sive-actuated press, they found that 
the terrific pressure permanently 
changes some of the physical prop- 
erties of those materials. Expected 
uses: Commercial pressing of metals 
too hard to handle by normal meth- 
ods; coldwelding of dissimilar ma- 
terials (ceramic-metal combina- 
tions). 

The China Lake installation has 
both single and double-acting press- 
es. The double-acting type (called 
sandwich construction) explodes 
two charges simultaneously and 
drives opposed pistons (much like 
on a small-scale HyGe). 


Another Type — Boeing’s sound 
suppressor tubes provide an example 
of bulge forming. Type 310 stain- 
less sheets are formed into cylinders 
and welded. After inserting them 
in a die, the shape is formed when 
a cartridge is detonated. 

Another Idea—Some conservative 
approaches are simply hydraulic 
formers actuated by cartridges. 
Others, like Ramset (a Winchester 
product) use a free floating piston 
to pierce or dimple skins for aircraft. 
A remarkable effect: Pierced holes 
have no burr, no fine cracks. 


Summing Up 


STEEL’s survey turned up more 
than a score of firms deeply involved 


‘EXPLOSIVE 


U. S. Navy 


Study included ceramics, cobalt, 


in research or production. Explosive 
firms probably have the inside 
track (although some larger corpora- 
tions already play a major role). 

Given some funds, researchers are 
unanimous in the belief that there’s 
no limit in sight for practical appli- 
cations. They want to tackle tough, 
intricate jobs first — wait until 
they’re established to handle the 
more routine items. 


Price Tag — Compared tool for 
tool, costs are greater than those 
for standard mechanical presses. But 
you can realize savings if you can 
use simplified tools, cut the num- 
ber of operations, reduce scrap, or 
make it unnecessary to hire addi- 
tional press capacity. 


What’s Ahead?—Two job shops 
(National Northern Corp. and pos- 
sibly Winchester-Western Div.) will 
soon be operating on the West 
Coast. (There’s talk of a third.) A 
few of the larger firms have set up 
their own shops. 

Convair has its own research pro- 
gram. Lockheed Aircraft Co., Bur- 
bank, Calif., has a multimillion dol- 
lar program for the Air Force. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Fditorial Service, StrEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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“GRIP’’ POWERS reports 


Pratt & Whitney’s 

Numerically Controlled 

Jig Borers have 

PowerGrip 
=limins” { 
Belts 


Pratt & Whitney designed U. S. PowerGrip * no slippage, no take-up—allows 


“Timing ® Belts into their new “Electrolimit” short center, high ratios. * no 

Jig Borers equipped with an automated con- metal-to-metal contact — eliminates 

trol system. The PowerGrip “Timing” Belts need for lubrication and _ housing. 
transmit the power and are contained in the * handles speeds up to 16,000 f.p.m. 
control system at the following points: * close to 100% efficiency. 

* Carriage-Positioning Drive Box. * Table- Stock drives are available from U. S. 
Positioning Drive Box. * Table Micrometer PowerGrip “Timing” Belt Distributors, 
Drive. * Carriage Micrometer Drive. to convert any drives from fractional to 


The same qualities of precision and con- 1000 horsepower. 


trol which led to the adoption of PowerGrip ° ° ° 

Timing Belts for this new WS borer will When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
make any production machine more efficient. _He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
PowerGrip offers all these advantages: delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


RUBBER r 
WORLD'S. LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Rise of vacuum melting makes it vital to learn . . . 


How To Make Refractories 


Behave in Vacuum 


When they can’t be kept from reacting with metals during 
this process, advantage is taken of selective properties, such 
as combining with impurities in the melt 


VACUUM MELTERS have about 
decided that the best refractory is 
no refractory. 

However, they’ve achieved that 
ideal state only in the laboratory 
with tricks like levitation melting. 
The closest they come to it on a 
production scale is consumable elec- 
trode melting, which uses a water- 
cooled copper mold, or a “skull” of 
the material being melted, as a re- 
fractory container. But “ordinary” 
induction vacuum melting still de- 
mands refractories in the usual sense, 
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and melters still find them a prob- 
lem. 

Reactive Crucibles — At melting 
temperatures, reactive metals like 
titanium and zirconium begin to 
act like a universal solvent. They 
combine with the melting pot, and 
the result is contaminated metal. 

Fortunately, refractories are selec- 
tive in their reactions, and some 
have the ability to combine with im- 
purities in the melt. Melters take 
advantage of these properties to 
choose refractories for vacuum in- 


duction melting that are either: 

1. Inert to the metal being melted 
under the temperature and pressure 
conditions imposed, or 

2. Inclined to enter into reactions 
that purify the metal by combin- 
ing with its impurities. 

Vacuum by Choice—The choice 
of a specialized refractory is im- 
portant with metals which can be 
air melted, but are vacuum melted 
to improve their quality. Refractories 
suitable for air melting may not 
work out because of the reduced 
pressure. 


Gas evolution is one problem. It 
rules out porous materials such as 
fire bricks which contain large quan- 
tities of water vapor, although there 
are times when the controlled evolu- 
tion of reactive gases can be useful. 
Refractories must also retain their 
strength at high temperatures and 
be insoluble in the melt. 


Carbon—One widely used cruci- 
ble material is carbon (or graphite). 
It works well with the less reactive 
metals such as copper, silver, and 
gold, which do not dissolve carbon 
or form carbides. It also may act 
as a refining agent, combining with 
oxides in the melt to reduce them 
to carbon monoxide, which passes 
off. 

Sometimes, the excellent qualities 
of carbon can be _ utilized, even 
when the metal being melted re- 
acts with it. The trick is to coat 
the crucible with a thin layer of 
a premium refractory such as 
beryllia (beryllium oxide), which 
protects the graphite and capitalizes 
on its low cost and high strength. 
Uranium-columbium alloys are vac- 
uum melted in graphite crucibles 
faced in this fashion. 


Magnesia—Metals that form car- 
bides, or melt at temperatures at 
which unwanted reactions would 
take place in composite crucibles, 
are melted in furnaces lined with 
solid oxides. A common one is mag- 
nesium oxide (magnesia). 

When mild steel is melted in a 
magnesia crucible, excess carbon is 
added to the melt to reduce its 
oxygen content by forming car- 
bon monoxide. Then the remaining 
carbon is in turn lowered by reac- 
tion with the crucible. The carbon 
combines with the magnesia to pro- 
duce carbon monoxide which is 
swept out in the vacuum, and 
magnesium which vaporizes and 
condenses in crystalline form in the 
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The William B. Pollock Company is the oldest engineer, fabricator and erector of stee] work for blast furnaces in the we 


Only a few companies in the world can engi- 
neer, fabricate and erect the steel work fora com- 
plete blast furnace, and The William B. Pollock 
Company is one of them. Over the years Pollock 
has erected more blast furnaces than anyone in 
the world. We’re specialists in heavy steel work, 
fully equipped to engineer and fabricate plate 
and structural requirements and do heavy ma- 
chine work on castings and weldments. 


Pollock engineers are at your service. Use 
them. They’ll analyze your needs and suggest 
the most practical, efficient and economical 


solutions. 


POLLOCK 


Since 1863 


The William B. Pollock Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineers ® Fabricators ¢ Erectors 


Steel Plate Construction 


BLAST FURNACES e HOT METAL CARS AND LADLES 
CINDER AND SLAG CARS e INGOT MOULD CARS 
CHARGING BOX CARS e¢ WELDED OPEN HEARTH LADLES 


cooler parts of the furnace. 

Zirconia — High chrome alloys 
produce a comparable reaction in a 
magnesia crucible, but the chro- 
mium oxide formed remains in the 
melt as an insoluble inclusion in- 
stead of passing off as a gas. While 
it is possible by delicate tempera- 
ture control to melt high chrome 
alloys in magnesia, probably a better 
answer is to use a zirconia cruci- 
ble. This oxide is stabilized by lime 
or magnesia additions, and will not 
react with the melt. 


Aluminum—Aluminum has a no- 
torious ability to dissolve containers, 
especially when heated past its 
melting point. Processes requiring 
evaporation of aluminum at about 
2375° F meet with a lot of dif- 
ficulty. At this temperature the 
metal dissolves graphite and oxide 
refractories, including aluminum ox- 
ide, eating away the crucible and 
producing inclusions in the melt. 


Inclusions are also a problem with 
carbide and boride crucibles, which 
the aluminum erodes by eating away 
the bonding agent, although the in- 
dividual carbide and boride particles 
are immune to direct attack. One 
ingenious solution has been to add 
titanium or zirconium to the alu- 
minum which is to be evaporated. 
The metal is melted in a carbon 
crucible, and the alloy reacts with 
it to form an insoluble carbide which 
precipitates out in a_ self-healing 
skin on the crucible walls. 

Purity—The purity of the ceram- 
ics used for crucibles can have a 
profound effect on the melt. Even 
trace elements are important. 

For instance, boron, present as an 
oxide trace in a magnesia cruci- 
ble, can contribute as much as 10 
ppm of boron to the metal being 
melted. 

Fortunately, this is not entirely 
bad. A Udimet-500 ingot that 
picked up additional boron from the 
crucible showed considerable im- 
provement in reduction of area dur- 
ing stress rupture testing. The 
same boron increase improved the 
ingot’s hot workability, but a larger 
pickup of boron could have had 
detrimental effects. 


Fussy Procedures — The number 
of heats obtained from one of these 
fancy furnace linings depends a 
good deal on the care with which 
they are made. Magnesia and zir- 
conia linings often have to be 
rammed in place and fired out on a 
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suitable load, sometimes under par- 
tial vacuum. 

Getting them dry enough is a 
big difficulty. Oven drying is a 
start, but not enough. Some users 
consider several wash heats nec- 
essary before the furnace can be 
considered thoroughly dry. 


Vacuum pouring temperatures are 
likely to be on the low side, and 
this creates another difficulty. A 
layer of chilled metal usually re- 
mains in the crucible after pour- 
ing, and the force required to break 
away this skull frequently damages 
the refractory. 

Degassing — Allied to vacuum 
melting, though on a much grander 
scale, are the vacuum degassing in- 
stallations being operated by several 
steel mills for pouring gas-free 
forging ingots. The refractories for 
the sinkhead and packing materials 
must be specialized materials (such 
as high quality alumina bricks and 
cement) capable of withstanding a 
minimum temperature of 3000° F 
and resisting the erosion of the 
molten metal stream. 


As with vacuum melting, complete 
drying of refractories is all-import- 
ant. Heating at 1000° F for at least 
24 hours is necessary for the sink- 


head. 


Furnace Restores Carbon 


Republic Steel Corp.’s Union 
Drawn Div., Massillon, Ohio, has 
begun operation of a new continu- 
ous, six zone, prepared atmosphere 
furnace that can produce 1000 tons 
of “carbon corrected” annealed steel 
a month. 

The furnace permits carbon lost 
by decarburization during hot work- 
ing to be restored~to the steel. Re- 
sult: Parts can be made from cold- 
finished bars and induction hard- 
ened or otherwise heat treated with- 
out removing surface metal. Full 
surface hardness will be obtained. 

Design of the furnace allows an- 
nealing of any type. Each of the 
six zones can be maintained inde- 
pendently at desired temperature. 
Prepared atmosphere is introduced 
into each zone separately. 


Steel bars and wire coils are con- 
veyed through the furnace on roll- 
ers whose speed can be varied to 
permit adjustment of annealing 
time. The cycle can be fixed at | 
to 24 hours. Maximum operating 
temperature is 1800° F. 
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Let me* show you 


*Bob Marr, 
P&J Representative 
Houston, Texas. 
Telephone: ,\JUOhawk 7-3964 


how changing to 
a P&J Automatu 
helped Reed 
Roller Bit Compa 


JOB FACTS: 


PART: Lug for Oil Well Bit 
MATERIAL: AISI 8720 Steel Forging 


REQUIRED: Several complex, precision 
cuts, with certain diameters held to 
.004” of nominal size. 


THE MACHINE: A 6DRE-40 Automatic 
Turret Lathe 


THE RESULTS: Part comple? in single, 
fully automatic cycle. Machine cy- 
cle time just 4.5 minutes! 


FINISH FORM 
FINISH FOR AR 
ACEWAY j-2.2507=| Oana 
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ROUGH AN 


ROUGH AND _-—\ FINISH FAC 
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FACE me 
SPOT DRILL 
ROUGH AND 
FINISH FACE 
ROUGH AND 
FINISH TURN 
ROUGH AND 


FINISH BEVEL 


FORM RELIEFS 
(SLIDE TOOL) 


HEAVY LINES INDICATE 
MACHINED SURFACES 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY EXCEEDING 42,000 RIVETS A MINUTE easily imple- 
ments Thomson's new policy of maintaining an inventory of 500 
million rivets in the 800 most-used standard specifications. 


JUDSON L. 


THOMSON 


22 SAWYER ROAD 


MFG. CO., WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
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500 MILLION RIVETS CARRIED IN STOCK IN MORE THAN 800 STANDARD 
SPECIFICATIONS plus 8,000 rivet specifications completely tooled-up 


enable Thomson to meet ordinary, and extraordinary, demands 
in the shortest possible time. 


MORE THAN 200 STANDARD AUTOMATIC FEED RIVET-SETTING MACHINE 
MODELS, quickly assembled from stocked parts, include bench 
and floor types air, motor or manually operated, with single and 
multiple heads. Special work-handling and loading devices, radial 
or turret feeds and other accessories are available for accelerating 
assembly and speeding up production. 


Welded 17-7 PH tubing is used as a 
spacer in this pressure transducer 


Rifled bars of 17-7 PH steel are drawn into seamless tubing under the watchful 


eye of Richard Flinn, senior metallurgist at J. Bishop & Co. 


Bishop Broadens Range of 17-7 PH 


The company is drawing seamless tubing down to 0.375 in. 
diameter with a 0.035-in. wall. The finished product is 
solution annealed, will respond fully to heat treatment 


ALLOY 17-7 PH tubing is gaining 
a reputation as a dual threat prod- 
uct: In its annealed state, it has 
the ductility needed for fabrication; 
precipitation hardened, it provides 
high strength and corrosion resist- 
ance. 

Until recently, applications were 
limited to larger sizes of welded 
tubing because redrawing nullified 
the properties of the alloy that 
made it respond to heat treatment. 

Drawing Problem Licked — J. 
Bishop & Co., Malvern, Pa. solved 
that problem through special draw- 
ing techniques and closely con- 
trolled annealing cycles. Small 
diameter, welded 17-7 PH tubing 
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is a standard product in its line of 
special metals. 

Bishop expects soon to offer seam- 
less 17-7 PH tubing to its cus- 
tomers. It will mark another first 
for that company which specializes 
in solving metallurgical problems. 
The development was made _ pos- 
sible through the firm’s 116 years 
of experience with metals and col- 
laboration with Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, originator of the 
alloy. 

Progress to Date—S. S. Rice, 
chief metallurgist at Bishop, is 
working on two approaches to the 
seamless product: Starting with a 
rifled bar of the alloy or starting 


with an extruded bar, and in both 
cases drawing them down to size. 

In the first phase of the project, 
Bishop started with rifled bars, 1 
in. OD and 5% in. ID, and drew 
them down to 0.375 in. OD with a 
0.035-in. wall. It required seven 
passes through the drawing dies 
with 30 to 45 per cent reduction 
per pass. Six annealing cycles 
were necessary. 

The finished tubing was in the 
solution annealed condition and 
responded fully to precipitation 
hardening treatments. Ultimately, 
Mr. Rice expects to draw seamless 
17-7 PH tubing to hypodermic size 
(0.020 in. OD with 0.006 in. wall), 
as has been already done with 
17-7 PH welded. 

Work on reducing extruded tub- 
ing to smaller sizes is scheduled to 
begin soon. 

Welded Product in Use—While 
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OAFE, FAST, OVERHEAD HANDLING 


Whiting Trambeam carries Lincoln and Conti- 
nental bodies overhead—adds a new dimension 
to efficient handling in the Wixom, Michigan 
Lincoln assembly plant of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. The system is 1,500 feet long, includes 7 
switches and numerous curves. 


Trambeam increases production efficiency by 
moving loads overhead safely and with pin-point 
precision. Pushbutton-controlled electric hoists 
provide the lifting “muscle.” Heavier capacities 
are equipped with exclusive Whiting motor 
drives. For complete maneuverability throughout 
a system, Trambeam’s distinctive “‘half-hexagon” 
rail is standard size for all capacities. Each sys- 


tem is engineered for minimum maintenance and 
lowest operating cost. See how you can build new 
efficiency into your plant with a Whiting Tram- 
beam Overhead Handling System. 


HERE'S A BOOK FULL OF “IDEAS 
IN MATERIALS HANDLING" 
12 idea-packed pages... filled 
with actual installation photos of 
Trambeam Monorail systems for 
point-to-point transport and 
Trambeam Crane systems for 
complete area coverage. ASK 
FOR YOUR COPY. Whiting 
Corporation 15643 Lathrop Ave- 
nue, Harvey, Illinois. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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K from pages 6 and 7 of our new General Catalog. No. 3354-G 


— and there's lots more useful information about high alloy castings in our 
up-to-date catalog describing Duraloy Service. SEND FOR YOUR COPY. 


As one of the pioneers in both static (1922) and centrifugal (1931) high alloy 
castings, we have a wealth of experience to focus on your high alloy casting 
problem. Send for our catalog, study it, and then let us help you get the best 
alloying combination to solve your corrosion, high temperature and/or 


abrasion problem. 
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URALOY Company 


OFFICE AND 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
DETROIT OFFICE: 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
76—4th Street, N.W. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 


metallurgists at Bishop continue 
work on seamless 17-7 PH, the 
welded product is solving problems. 
It is being fabricated into parts like 
pump liners where erosion resist- 
ance is mandatory, and tubular 
coil springs that can be formed in 
the annealed conditions, then hard- 
ened to a spring temper. 

Kistler Instrument Corp., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., uses it in a 
piezoelectric transducer that meas- 
ures pressures up to 100,000 psi. 
Maxwell Bennett, design engineer, 
explains that the use of 17-7 PH 
tubing allows his company to fin- 
ish machine the part, then heat 
treat it to required hardness with- 
out warping. 

The instrument manufacturer 
buys the tubing from Bishop with 
4 in. OD and 3/16 in. ID com- 
mercial tolerances. The tubing is 
-machined on the outer and inner 
diameters and cut to length. 

Typical use of the transducer is 
the study of ballistic combustion 
phenomena in gun barrels and 
measurement of force generated in 
shock tubes used in hypersonic re- 
search. 

More on Way—Small diameter 
welded and seamless 17-7 PH tub- 
ing are products of Bishop’s con- 
tinuing research to solve the spe- 
cial problems created by advanc- 
ing technology. Two more devel- 
opments: Tantalum and columbium 
tubing drawn to 14 in. diameter 
with 0.002 in. wall. The work 
was developed for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 


New Honeycomb Process 


Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, has 
come up with a new method for 
fabricating brazed stainless steel 
honeycomb. The cost per square 
foot of panel produced by the proc- 
ess will be substantially lower than 
that produced by other methods, 
say company officials. 

Called Temcombing, the process 
is continuous. It has a_ brazing 
cycle of 3 to 20 lineal inches a 
minute, depending on panel thick- 
ness, and will produce panels up 
to 4 ft wide. 

It is fabricated on machinery de- 
signed by company engineers. The 
automated equipment brazes and 
heat treats the assembly simulta- 
neously. Single and double curved 
panels can be made. 
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Unit Inhibits Rust 


Reduction of storage area humi- 
dity to 35 per cent eliminates 
painting stock for protection 


PINPOINT HUMIDITY control 
eliminates the need for _paint- 
ing steel stock immediately after it 
is formed. It’s helping Penco Metal 
Products Div., Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Oaks, Pa., to cut labor and paint 
costs. The division makes steel 
lockers, shelving, and cabinets. 


Previously, stock was painted be- 
fore storage. Without such protec- 
tion a film of rust formed on it with- 
in 24 hours. It meant that stock 
was stored in one color only and 
that it was easily scratched and 
spoiled before shipment. 

Upgrades Service — Protective 
painting was eliminated by con- 
trolling the storage area at 35 per 
cent humidity. Improved control of 
inventory and over-all improvement 
in deliveries have resulted. With 
the one-color system, special orders 
called for repainting. 


The entire plant (over 120,000 
sq ft) is air conditioned. The chief 
component of the system is a 600- 
ton hermetic centrifugal compressor 
made by Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Thirteen air handling units are 
spaced throughout the manufactur- 
ing area. 

Fresh air is brought to these units 
through goosenecks on the roof. It 
is warmed or cooled and distributed 
through ducts and diffusing outlets 
to the working area. The average 
unit delivers 23,000 cu ft a minute. 

A thermostat in the discharge con- 
trols the outside air damper. The 
temperature is specified, with a 
thermostat regulating a bypass valve 
in the water line, plus a regulator 
in the duct governing the percent- 
age of outside air used. 


Aluminum for Trucks 


Aluminum is gaining a firm foot- 
hold in the transportation field. 
Latest entry is a lightweight flat- 
bed trailer built by Williamsen 
Body & Equipment Co., Ogden, 
Utah. 

The 40-ft rig can carry up to 
50,000 Ib as a result of its lower 
dead weight. The truck is made 
from high strength aircraft alloys. 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


Aluminum ingots are upended, positioned, clamped, and run through the machine 
at the rate of 30 an hour. The cycle is completely automatic 


Mill Has Record Capacity 


With 1000 hp per head, this duplex milling machine will 
scalp both sides of aluminum ingots—it takes chips off at the 


rate of 700 bushels a minute 


FIVE duplex aluminum scalping 
machines, like the one built for 
Reynolds Metals Co., McCook, IIl., 
could process the entire annual do- 
mestic output of aluminum—and 
they could do it working only two 
shifts a day, five days a week. 
The giant machine, built at In- 
gersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
ford, IIl., will mill both faces of 
ingots measuring up to 204 in. 
long, 6 ft wide, and 2 ft thick. It 
has handling capacity for ingots 
weighing more than 25,000 Ib each. 
Specifics—Each of the two mill- 
ing cutters is 7 ft in diameter. They 
use replaceable carbide inserts. 
Each cutter is driven by a 1000- 
hp electric motor. This is the first 


of Ingersoll’s numerous scalpers to 
be designed for high production on 
large aluminum ingots. 

Under maximum stock conditions 
at high feed rates, the machine 
pulls a total of 2800 hp. To cut 
dry, a cutting speed of 15,000 sfpm 
was adopted. 

Ingots will come to and leave the 
machine on powered roller convey- 
ors. The automatic cycle begins 
as the ingot rolls onto an upending 
unit in front of the fixture. The 
ingot is loaded in the fixture, cen- 
tered and clamped, fed through the 
cutters, and unloaded at the other 
end of the machine—all automati- 
cally. 

Rate: 30 ingots an hour. 
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TRADEMARK 


Use quality (iss) Stainless Steels 
... available at your steel service center 


By ordering USS Stainless Steels from a steel service center, 
you can avoid costly idle inventory and get delivery of the material 
you want... when you want it. 


Here’s your opportunity to combine the money-saving benefits 
of a steel service center with the fine, quality-controlled 
products of United States Steel. USS Stainless Steels are 
available right now, because of their strategically planned, 
wide distribution. 


Remember, as a part of the American SteelWarehouse Association, 
your steel service center has been set up specifically to 

handle your immediate steel demands. So the next time you order 
stainless from your steel service center, be sure to specify 

USS Stainless Steel. 


AMERICAN STEEL } 


United States Steel AT S538 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N. 
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New Volvo Phosphating Plant 


Volvo Mechanizes Its 


The Swedish automaker's new plant has six spray zones. 
Phosphate and chromate provide the rustproofing. Seven 
coats of synthetic lacquer complete the job 


ONE of the reasons the Volvo has 


become so popular in the U. S. is 
that it is built to stand up to 
Sweden’s climate. The car gets its 
rust prevention treatment at one 
of the most modern phosphating 
plants in Europe. 

AB Volvo put its phosphating 
plant at Gothenburg into opera- 
tion last fall when production out- 
paced the capacity of a rotary dip 
setup which treated only 11 bodies 
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an hour. The new plant can process 
three times as many. 

Prepared for Treatment—Bodies 
arriving at Gothenburg have been 
sprayed with a rust preventive to 
protect them on their journey from 
the company’s pressed steel works 
in Olofstrom. They are hung on 
a roof conveyor where fenders, 
front ends, and hoods are fitted into 
place and the rust preventive 


washed off. 


Bodies are examined for sheet 
metal imperfections and any neces- 
sary finishing work is done. They 
are conveyed to a semiautomatic 
changeover mechanism which 
transfers them to the roof conveyor. 
It carries them through the phos- 
phating process. 

Solution Sprayed On—The phos- 
phating machine is 213 ft long. It 
has six spraying zones plus inter- 
mediate drain-off zones. In each 
spraying zone are several rows of 
nozzles mounted so the body is cov- 
ered from every direction. The 
liquid runs off the bodies into tanks 
where it is kept at required tem- 
perature by heating tubes. Pumps 
return it to the nozzles. 
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When Volve PV444 bodies have received their last coating of lacquer, they move to 
assembly. One completed auto leaves the assembly line every 31/2 minutes 


Phosphating Line 


During its travel through the 
phosphating machine, the conveyor 
is protected from the sprays by 
special shields. When running, 
only the ends of the machine are 
open. To allow checking the bodies 
during their passage through the 
unit, some of the drain-off zones 
have glass covered inspection holes. 

Progress through Machine — 
Functions of the six spraying zones: 

1. Degreasing: ‘Temperature is 
140° F. The bath consists of a 
solution of weak alkaline phos- 
phates and a wetting agent. There 
is also an additive which creates a 
fine crystalline film in the subse- 
quent phosphating. Total concen- 
tration is low—only 0.2 per cent. 
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2. Rinsing: Only water is used. 
Temperature is 113 to 122° F. 

3. Rinsing: Same as zone two. 

4. Phosphating: Temperature is 
131° F. The bath consists of an 
acid zinc-phosphate solution. The 
acid reacts on the surface of the 
metal, and phosphate crystals are 
precipitated. The film is about 
0.00004 in. thick. The phosphate 
layer increases adhesion of the 
paint, rustproofs the surface, and 
assures that all surfaces are com- 
pletely free from grease. 

5. Rinsing: Same as zone two. 

6. Rinsing: To increase rust pro- 
tection, the water in this zone con- 
tains about 0.03 per cent chromates. 
Temperature is 113 to 122° F. 


Dried and Painted—The bodies 
leave the machine and enter a 154- 
ft drying oven. ‘Then they pass 
through a dipping bath containing 
an air-drying synthetic primer. The 
underparts of the bodies are dipped 
so that all nooks and crannies re- 
ceive a thorough coating of paint. 

After dipping, they pass through 
a tunnel where they are gently 
rocked by the conveyor so all sur- 
plus paint can run off. Another 
changeover mechanism feeds the 
bodies onto a third conveyor which 
takes them through a long tunnel 
to the painting department. 

Volvo cars and station wagons 
are given seven coats of synthetic 
lacquer. 
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Don’t overlook 
the power of the worm! 


WORM-GEAR SETS 29 
insure smooth driving action 
hetween perfectly mated members 


Check these important advantages for your power 
transmission needs: 


Smoothness of Operation * Ability to Carry Heavy Shock Loads 
Compactness ® Large Ratios ® Reliability 
Long Service Life * Self-Locking 


Horsburgh and Scott worm-gear generating methods guar- 
antee perfect mates in each set, with worm threads and gear 
teeth having identical pressure angles and tooth contours. 
Resultant smooth conjugate action delivers maximum right 
angle power transmission with minimum power loss. H&S 
gives each set a controlled inspection on the correct center 
distance for tooth contact, backlash and smoothness. 


To meet your requirements H&S makes Worm Gears up 
to 60 inches diameter— circular pitch range from 14” to 314”. 
Ratios can be furnished from 3-5/9:1 to 100:1 ... For 
prompt response from H&S engineers, just send an out- 
line of your needs. 


THE /HORSBURGH & SCOTT) CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 Hamilton Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Clay Gun Updated 


Hydraulically actuated model 
assures positive action and re- 
duced maintenance 


A NEW CONCEPT in clay guns 
for stopping the tapholes of blast 
furnaces has been introduced by 
Salem-Brosius Inc., Pittsburgh. The 
gun has features tuned to the trends 
toward larger, high top pressure 
furnaces, and automatic operation. 

The gun is pedestal mounted and 
can be set up on either the right 
or left of the iron notch. Push- 
button controls permit either au- 
tomatic or single stage cycling. 

Simplified — All motions of the 
new clay gun are hydraulically actu- 
ated and electrically controlled 
through solenoids operating the hy- 
draulic control valves. Nonflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid protects the 
system against the possibility of fire. 

There are no gears, tracks, pin- 
ions, or racks, as in earlier guns, 
eliminating many maintenance 
points. Only five lubrication points 
are needed. 

Motions—The pedestal is de- 
signed to be mounted 6 ft from 
the center line of the iron notch, al- 
lowing a 10!/,-ft semicircle in which 
to swing the gun. Relative motion 
between the clay-carrying chamber 
and the supporting structure has 
been eliminated, making the travel 
path into the taphole positive and 
accurate. The travel path can be 
adjusted. 

The standard gun delivers clay 
at pressures up to 800 psi, but higher 
pressures are possible. An option 
of 12 or 15 cu ft clay barrels guar- 
antees ample clay without refill- 
ing the barrel during plugging. 


Nylon Tube Lasts Longer 


Nylaflow pressure tubing has 
lasted up to 26 times longer than 
other hydraulic tubing used on a 
Sendzimir rolling mill winding reel 
at Wallace Barnes Co., Forestville, 
Conn. The previous product could 
not withstand the severe abrasion. 

The flexible nylon tubing, made 
by Polymer Corp., Reading, Pa., 
carries oil at 150° F at a constant 
pressure of 600 psi with peaks of 
1000 psi. The nylon tubing easily 
handles those temperatures and 
pressures and withstands flexing. 
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Rings Made from Tubing 


Changing from flat stock to 
welded tubing for heat resistant 
connector rings has eliminated five 
fabrication steps, scrap losses, and 
part failure at Wright Aeronautical 
Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood- 
PadceINoiJ.c 

The parts are used for segmented 
nozzles that collect hot exhaust gas 
from the cylinders of the firm’s 
turbocompound engine. 

How They’re Made—The rings 
are manufactured from heat resist- 
ant N-155 alloy tubing made by 
Alloy Tube Div.; Carpenter Steel 
@o.. Union, N, J. i ; 

The method is simple. Rings are 
made by cutting off the proper 
length with a wet wheel and de- 
burring. Material costs are re- 
duced since there is virtually no 
waste and no splitting during siz- 
ing (the weld closure is free from 
voids or inclusions and is as strong 
as the surrounding base metal). 

Previously, a cylinder was rolled 
from flat N-155 stock, clamped, 
tackwelded, seamwelded, ground, 
and cut into rings. The volume 
of scrap was high since some of 
the finished rings split, and 2 in. 
of the 15-in. lengths had to be 
scrapped to remove buildups and 
burns caused by starting and stop- 
ping the weld. 


New Ferrochrome Produced 


Economical chromium additions 
for steel and cast iron can be made 
with a new high-carbon ferro- 
chrome, says Electro Metallurgical 
Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York. 

Called refined charge chrome, the 
alloy is a 4.5 per cent carbon alloy 
that sells for 22.5 cents per pound 
of chromium. It is available in 
maximum 2 per cent, maximum 3 
per cent, and 10 to 12 per cent sili- 
con grades. 

The new ferrochrome will be of 
interest to melters of stainless and 
alloy steels, and to iron foundry- 
men for low-cost alloy additions to 
cupola or ladle. 

Composition of the 2 per cent sili- 
con grade is 50 to 55 chromium, 4.5 
carbon, 2 silicon, 0.03 sulfur, 0.02 
phosphorus, and 0.17 nickel. Except 
for silicon, other grades have the 
same analysis. 
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After years of service even NATIONAL 
CASH REGISTERS collect dust, oil and dirt. 
Now, DETREX Sonicleaning has replaced a 
costly hand-cleaning method of preparing 
integral parts for reconditioning. 


In this specially designed Ultrasonic 
Soniclean* Degreaser sound waves literally 
“blast” the soil from the maze of parts. 
Three or four registers can be cleaned at 
once in a few minutes with the DETREX 
Soniclean* unit. After cleaning, quick in- 
spection tells which parts need adjusting or 
replacing. NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
technicians then make these reconditioned 
cash registers ready for many years of 
additional service. 


* * * 


DETREX, a pioneer in the Metal Cleaning 
and Processing field, is now the established 
leader! Offering the most complete combi- 
nation of chemicals, equipment and services 
in the industry, DETREX can properly recom- 
mend, engineer and service any metal 
cleaning or processing application. Write 
for information today! 


Depend on DETREX for 
Every Metal Cleaning 
and Processing Need 


Ultrasonic Equipment 


PERM-A-CLOR na* 
(Degreasing Solvent) 


Solvent Degreasers 
Industrial Washers 


Phosphate Coatings and 
Paint Bond Compounds 


Rust Proofing Oils and 
Compounds 


Alkali and Emulsion Cleaners 
Extrusion and Drawing Compounds 
Spray Booth Compounds 
Aluminum Finishing Compounds 


*Soniclean and PERM-A-CLOR NA are registered trademarks of 


DETREX CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOX 501, DEPT. S-8, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Here are some of the factors that should be included when figuring the cost of 
operating your own heat treating department—of ‘“doing-it-yourself” when it 
comes to heat treating: 


Technical skill: Trained operators whose skill is the result of years of 
experience are essential 


Maintenance: Rapid deterioration of equipment occurs unless there is con- 
stant repair, maintenance, and skillful handling of the equipment 


Quality control: Testing equipment and skilled operators are necessary. to 
maintain uniformity and quality control of all heat treating operations 


Sufficient equipment and supplies: A great variety of equipment is needed 
to meet the requirements of annealing, brazing, hardening, carburizing, 
stress relieving, nitriding, and all other heat treating processes; and an 
endless variety of materials and supplies must be kept on hand. 


These problems and many more have been solved by commercial heat treaters. 
They have the answers because heat treating is their business. 


Every MTI commercial heat treater listed here is a specialist with complety 
service facilities under one roof. Each one has the facilities, equipment, skill and 
experience which will enable him to meet your most exacting heat treating 
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American Metal Treatment Co. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Anderson Steel Treating Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Benedict-Miller, Inc. 

Lyndhurst, New Jersey 
Bennett Heat Treating Co., Inc, 
Newark 3, New Jersey 
Commercial Metal Treating, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Cook Heat Treating Co. of Texas 

Houston 11, Texas 


The Dayton Forging & Heat Treating Co. 


Dayton 3, Ohio 
Dominy Heat Treating Corp. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drever Company 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 
Greenman Steel Treating Company 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts 
Fred Heinzelman & Sons 
New York 12, New York 


This advertisement sponsored by these Companies which are members of the Metal Treating Institute. 


requirements. 


Consult any of these HEAT TREATING SPECIALISTS 


WN 
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Alfred Heller Heat Treating Co. 
New York 38, New York 

Hollywood Heat Treating Co. 
Los Angeles 38, California 

Ipsenlab of Canada Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 

Ipsenlab of Rockford, Inc. 
Rockford, IIlinois 

L-R Heat Treating Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Lakeside Steel Improvement Co. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Metallurgical, Inc. 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Metallurgical, Inc. 

Kansas City 8, Missouri 


New England Metallurgical Corp. 
South Boston 27, Massachusetts 
Owego Heat Treat, Inc. 
Apalachin, New York 
Paulo Products Company 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 
Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co. 
Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Metal Processing Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh 15, Pennsylvania 
The Queen City Steel Treating Co. 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
J. W. Rex Company 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Stanley P. Rockwell Company 
Hartford 12, Connecticut 
Scott & Son, Inc. 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Syracuse Heat Treating Corp. 
Syracuse, New York 
Temperature Processing Co. 
North Arlington, New Jersey 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Milling Machine Programmed from Drawing 


A bed-type milling machine, the Mil-waukee-Mil, 
provides automatic production milling by the dialing 
of desired results directly from the drawing. There are 
72 standard models with a range of 7!/, to 30 hp. 


The operator programs the machine on the Dial-a- 
Cycle control panel, by phase switching. Several 
functions can be phased into one cycle—including quill 
retraction, rise and- fall of head, and tracer control. 

Two-way milling cycles with ‘automatic center stop 
for load and unload can be made by pressing a button 
to resume the cycle. Stops can be made at any place 
in the cycle. A switch is provided to change the ma- 
chine from automatic to manual operation. Write: 


Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. Phone: Greenfield 6-8300 


The R-600 infrared oven sections have been de- 
veloped for radiant heating, drying, and baking. 


The aluminum housing and reflector have been de- 
signed to utilize a quartz-enclosed nichrome heating 
element. This gasless heating tube emits radiation at 
a wavelength of 2.3 microns, said to be most effective 
for industrial uses. 

The element and its continuously extruded housing 
can be furnished in any required length, to operate at 
any voltage, and in a wide range of wattage ratings. 
Write: Lighting Div., Safety Industries Inc., P. O. Box 
70, Milford, Conn. Phone: Trinity 4-6763 


Profiler Applies Numerical Control with Work Rotation 


Numeri-Trol profiling machines perform numerically 
controlled three-dimensional machining around the 
axis of the work. 

Equipped for milling and grinding, they also incor- 
porate grinding, dressing, and dressing compensation. 

These units will produce cams, templates, and air- 
foil contours of steam turbine buckets and jet engine 
blades. Parts having irregular and twisted forms can 
be machined without cams or special tooling. 

The instructions for machining operations are on 
tape. The time required to make the tape is only a 
fraction of that needed to make conventional tooling 
for an operator-controlled machine. Write: Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. Phone: 
Townsend 8-3900 
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PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Ratings Increased 


The Frame 5200 series of syn- 
chronous generators operate at 900 
rpm and are available in output 
ratings up to 1250 kva. Designed 
with an 0.8 power factor, these 3 
phase, 60 cycle machines provide 
an output of 1000 kw. Output 
power in all standard voltages is 
provided through 6600 volts. Equiv- 
alent ratings are available for 50 
cycles. 

This larger frame series is easy 
to maintain. It has rigid bracket 
bearing construction, all welded 


steel dripproof construction, baffled 
system, full 


ventilating damper 


(amortisseur) winding, and Class A 
or B insulation. Write: Columbia 
Electric Mfg. Co., 4519 Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Phone: 
Endicott 1-8060 


Furnace Control Accurate 


This pushout-type induction melt- 
ing furnace has a 50 to 5000 lb ca- 
pacity, high melting speeds which 
minimize metal loss, and accurate 
metallurgical control. 


For nonferrous alloys, the fur- 


nace offers advantages in transfer 
time and interchangeability of cru- 
cibles when no contamination from 
one alloy to another can be toler- 
ated. Dual or single units are 
available. 

Motor-generator sets of 30 to 
1250 kw provide frequencies from 
960 to 10,000 cps. 

A tilting-type furnace is also of- 
fered. Write: Industrial Electronics 
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Dept., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
P. O. Box 416, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Phone: Edmonson 6-2300 


Clamps Work Axially 


The Beco Model 409 drilling or 
tapping machine accurately positions 
and securely holds rivets or other 
similar headed parts for secondary 


operations. It’s fully automatic, 
hopper fed. 
The heads of the work are 


clamped axially, eliminating distor- 
tion which would cause the tool to 
weld to the workpiece. Other ad- 
vantages are inexpensive tooling, 
fast operation, and absence of cams 
for spindle advance. 

Electrically controlled compressed 
air governs spindle advance and re- 
tract speed. Write: Batchelder En- 
gineering Co. Inc., 125 Main St., 


— 


Phone: Turner 


Springfield, Vt. 
5-3001 


Bandsaws Accurate 


The Model 16M (shown) and 
Model 30M band machines combine 
the compact and flexible design of 
the earlier SFP series with the pow- 
er and rigidity of the standard, 


heavy duty machines—and at a 
lower price. 

Accuracy is assured under the 
heaviest cuts by the heavy tool post 
and tool post guide. A range of 


50 to 5200 fpm permits both models 
to contour saw any machinable ma- 
terial as well as band file, band 


polish, and friction saw thin fer- 
rous work. Write: DoAll Co., Des 


Plaines, Ill. Phone: Vanderbilt 


4-1122 


Sensitivity Increased 


The Type 24-110A_ electronic 
leak detector is a mass spectrometer 
“focused” on mass 4 (helium). It 
locates and gives a precise indica- 
tion of the size of leaks in pressure, 
vacuum, and hermetically sealed 
equipment. 

Leakage rate is determined by a 
visual indicator. An audible alarm 
allows the operator to locate leaks 
while he concentrates on probing 
the suspected area. Write: Consoli- 
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dated Electrodynamics Corp., 300 
N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, 
Calif. Phone: Sycamore 6-938] 


Allows Rapid Testing 


A re-engineered testing unit, the 
NC-242, employs the wet magnetic 
particle inspection method—visible 
or fluorescent. It provides a rapid 
means for production testing of 
small ferrous parts up to 24 in. long. 


The suspended magnetizing coil 
and heads permit conveyorization 
of work through or across the unit. 


The coil, which pivots and slides 
along the overhead track, may be 
positioned between the heads for 
both longitudinal and circular mag- 
netization of parts, moved to the 
right for separate coil magnetiza- 
tion, or to the left for storage. 
Write: Magnaflux Corp., 7300 W. 


Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Phone: Underhill 7-8000 


Press Handles Wide Sheets 


High speed punching, cutting, 
and forming of large, wide sheets 
can be done on this 7 ton, deep 
throat, bench press. The 018-DT 
promises increased production with 
minimum downtime. 


All parts, other than frame, are 
interchangeable with Bliss bench 
and inclinable presses of the same 
tonnage. A 11/,-in. stroke is stand- 
ard. A maximum stroke of 2!/ in. 
is available. 

Throat depth is 14 in. The ma- 
chine has a fully stress relieved 
frame. Write: E. W. Bliss Co., 
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1375 Raff Rd. N. W., Canton, Ohio. 
Phone: Greenwood 7-3421 


Thermocouple Expendable 


Molten steel temperatures can be 
taken with this throwaway immer- 
sion thermocouple. The manufac- 
turer says it is comparable in cost 
with present methods. 


The unit consists of a length of 
standard pipe with a handle at one 
end and a fitting at the other. The 
fitting holds a cartridge and a 4-ft 
paper sleeve which are expendable 
and easily replaced for each read- 
ing. Write: Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Phone: Daven- 
port 9-4900 


Inspects Heavy Pieces 


This extended range, optical com- 
parator (Model FC-30ER) will ac- 
curately inspect extralarge, heavy 
parts. It is possible to project over 
and under objects up to 8 in. in 


diameter without interference with 
lens or viewing screen. 


Up to 10 in. of lateral measure- 
ment is provided with a rugged, 
roller mounted table. Measurement 
up to 8 in. is permitted through the 
double-spindle table support. This, 
combined with the heavy-duty 
table, provides sufficient rigidity for 
objects weighing 200 lb or more. 
Write: Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. Phone: Tur- 
ner 5-2121 


Buttwelder Air-Operated 


The Model BW air-operated butt- 
welder makes up to 2500 welds an 
hour in semiautomatic operation. 

A step-in die permits fast align- 


ment of light wires. The unit welds 
from 1/16 to 1/4 in. diameter with 
the same jaw setting. Each jaw has 
an independent cylinder. A sepa- 
rate cylinder does the pushing. The 
unit has a built-in timer. Write: 
Alphil Spot Welder Mfg. Corp., 1058 
Pacific St. Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Phone: Nevins 8-3603 


Unit Computes Cut Data 


A portable computer, the Kenna- 
metal Cutmeter, puts into conve- 
nient form the relationships of feed, 
speed, depth of cut, and power, 
which have been established through 
metal cutting research. 

Practical feeds and speeds for 
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starting a job are quickly obtained 
by direct setting of the dials. For 
more detailed recommendations, 
charts are provided for adjusting to 
unusual tool geometry or wear lim- 
its. Write: Kennametal Inc., La- 
trobe, Pa. 


Lift Truck Inexpensive 


A telescopic lift truck, the Tele- 
scopic 99, carries a synchronized, 
12 volt, heavy duty system. It has 
a load capacity of 1000 lb, and a 
lifting height to 160 in. 

Other models of the series lift to 
2 OOee LL Oscands 130) ins. Write: 
Big Joe Mfg. Co., Wisconsin Dells, 

is. 


Conveyor Sold as Kit 


Kwik-Roll is a packaged conveyor 
kit that can be quickly assembled 
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into sturdy sections to meet require- 
ments. Available in 10 and 5 ft 
straight sections, the widths are 12, 
16, 20, and 24 in. Curved sections 
are offered in the same widths. 

The frames bolt together and roll- 
ers spring into place. Write: Me- 
chanical Handling Systems Inc., 
4600 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 
Phone: Twinbrook 2-1210 


Door Is Automatic 


A horizontal door that opens and 
closes automatically is a feature of 
this metal processing barrel that can 
be used for cleaning, phosphating, 
blackening, Lubrite, Bonderizing, 


chromate treatments, and pickling. 
Rotation of the barrel actuates a 


mechanism that closes the door. Ro- 
tation is reversed to open the door 
and discharge the load. Write: Han- 
son- Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Church Street, Matawan, N. J. 
Phone: Matawan 1-1000 


Provides Uniform Heat 


This compact Rad-O-Glow fur- 
nace provides 60 sq in. of radiation 


It can be used for harden- 
ing of high-speed steels, annealing 
alloy steels, sintering powdered met- 
als, copper brazing, aging, and forg- 
ing. Write: Blue M Electric Co., 
138th and Chatham Street, Blue 
Island, Ill. Phone: Fulton 9-5000 


surface. 


Machines Combined 


The Model CBE-66 chip breaker 
and oscillating cup wheel grinder 


combines two machines. It provides 
an ideal all-around grinder for com- 
plete single-point tool grinding. 
Operator fatigue and grinding 
time are lessened. Consumption 
of diamond wheels is cut 80 to 90 


per cent. Write: Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, 1611 Douglas 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Phone: 


Fireside 5-715] 


Rotary Table Redesigned 


This rotary table line has easily 
read dials, one-piece wormshafts, 
enclosed base, precision ground 


turntables graduated in 1 degree 
increments, and easy to follow in- 
dex plates. 

It is used in cutting of segments 
of circles, circular slots, and irregu- 
lar contours; milling clutch teeth; 
and locating angularly spaced holes 
or slots. 

The units are available in six 
diameters ranging from 9 to 25 in., 
and eight models. Write: Troyke 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 41, Ohio. 
Phone: Princeton 1-9323 


Cuts and Strips Wire 


The Acme wire cutter and strip- 
per is completely automatic from 
unreeling of insulated wire, through 
simultaneous cutting and stripping, 
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to stacking pieces in a trough. 


Designed for high production op- 
erations, the machine handles | to 
AQ) in. lengths at a rate of over 9000 
an hour, or 80 to 120 in. lengths 
at a rate of about 3000 an hour. 
Write: Jennings Machine Corp., 


3452 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Phone: Evergreen 6-2420 


Horsepower Increased 


A controlled circulation type, 160 
hp, oil fired steam generator uses 
a single pass, continuous water tube 
coil. Counterflow circulation as- 
sures maximum heat transfer and 
80 per cent average thermal effi- 
ciency. 


Boiler horsepower from 60° F 
feed water is a normal 160 with 
maximum rating of 175. A full 
head of steam is available from a 
cold start inside of three minutes. 
Write: Clayton Mfg. Co., 449 Tem- 
ple City Blvd., El Monte, Calif. 
Phone: Atlantic 6-1161 
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ianagement’s concern 


If there’s dust escaping from your factory stacks, 
it’s a matter of economic logic to ask Buell’s en- 
gineers to make an analysis. Often those dusts are 
valuable: in eight out of ten installations recovered 
dusts pay for the collection system. Not only do 
Buell engineers have decades of experience in the 
field and in the laboratory to draw upon, but a full- 
scale-operating Test Precipitator can be installed, 
providing absolute proof of collector efficiency in 
your own plant before you make the major invest- 
ment involved in a permanent collection system. 


We'll be glad to explain the features of all three 
Buell systems to your engineers. For your own 
information, ask for a copy of “The Collection 


and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” Simply write. 


Dept. 26-H, Buell Engineering Company, Inc., 
123 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Buell Test Precipitator 


lata 


coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Gravity Conveyor 

The Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyor is 
described in a 16-page brochure, RW-58. 
Selection of conveyors, construction fea- 
tures, and accessories are discussed. Rapids- 
Standard Co. Inc., 342 Rapistan Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Solid Film Lubricant 


Surf-Kote M-1284, a solid film lubricant, 
is described in a bulletin. It is a matrix- 
bonded, solid, dry film type containing 
molybdenum disulfide. It withstands ex- 
treme pressures and temperatures. Hoh- 
man Plating & Mfg. Co., 814 Vermont 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Polishing and Buffing 


A catalog describes straight line, auto- 
matic polishing and buffing machines. 
Seven types of units are covered in in- 
dividual sections. Acme Mfg. Co., 1400 
E. Nine Mile Rd., Detroit 20, Mich. 


Barrel Plating 


A bulletin describes 
equipment. Barrel units, cylinders, tanks, 
rectifiers, loading stands, storage and 
transfer units, final rinse units, and dryers 
for plating operations are covered. Udy- 
lite Corp., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Wet Process Chain 


Bulletin 22B8565A describes Thermopruf 
chain for use in wet process cement kilns, 
lime sludge kilns, and wash mills. It pro- 
vides up to 3314 per cent more heat trans- 
fer surface. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 


Conveyor Furnaces 


Bulletin 5711 describes the variable 
speed electronic drive, automatic tempera- 
ture controls, and sinuous wound ribbon 
type heating elements of the LAC series 
conveyor furnaces. C. J. Hayes Inc., 822 
Wellington Ave., Cranston 10, R. I. 


barrel _ plating 


Roller Conveyors 


A catalog sheet describes lightweight 
roller conveyors for general package han- 
dling. Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., 2418 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, III. 


Resistance Welders 


A catalog describes flash, projection, 
butt, spot, and gun welders made for all 
voltages and frequencies. Covered is a 
complete line of resistance welders. Al- 
phil Spot Welder Mfg. Corp., 1058 Pa- 
cific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Resistant Coating 


Bulletin No. 258 describes a phenolic- 
epoxy high resistant coating for structural 
steel and roofs in pickling areas and 
places where corrosion problems exist. 
Wisconsin Protective Coating Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 


Wire Rope Conveyors 
Bulletin NR-6C tells about a method 
of constructing belt conveyor systems with 
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steel wire rope instead of rigid framing. 
The Limberope conveyor suspends flexible 
idlers between parallel strands of rope. 
Joy Mfg. Co., Henry W. Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. : 


Recessing Tools 


Catalog ‘T-6 describes recessing tool 
operations and applications, and a com- 
plete line of tools, fixtures, arbors, gages, 
heads, bits, bars, and special tools. Max- 
well Industries Inc., 493 Fifth Ave., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 


Rotary Tables 


Circular No. 619 covers precision rotary 
tables in horizontal, vertical, and tilting 
types, motor driven, optical, automatic in- 
dexing, and numerical control models. 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc., Charter Oak 
Boulevard, West Hartford 1, Conn. 


Leasing 


This booklet provides a realistic 
analysis of leasing in terms of 
working capital. It outlines the 
topic as a source of potential profit. 
United States Leasing Corp., 130 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Wire Rope Splicing 

A 38-page handbook on splicing 
techniques tells users how to ob- 
tain longer life from their wire rope 
and sets forth safety standards. The 
book covers various eye splicing 
methods, endless splices, preformed 
and Lang Lay wire rope splicing, 
and the Chicago technique. Grom- 
mets, socketing of ferrules, and ef- 
ficiencies of wire rope attachments 
are covered. Union Wire Rope 
Corp., 2160 Manchester Ave., Kansas 


City 26, Mo. 


Charts on Metals 


Two charts show the melting 
points of metals and their densities. 
Melting points range from tungsten 
to mercury; densities from osmium 
to lithium. Metals & Fabrication 
Div., Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill. 


Cast Stainless 


“Technical Data on Cast Stain- 
less Steel” lists 29 heat and corro- 
sion resistant alloys which are avail- 
able for the manufacture of custom 
castings and a proprietary line of 
valves and fittings. The folder 
contains a cross reference chart of 
ACI, AISI, SAE, and ASTM desig- 
nations. Foundry Products Div., 
Cooper Alloy Corp., Hillside, N. J. 


Electrostatic Spraying 
A catalog illustrates electrostatic spray- 
ing equipment and systems developed for 


industry. Ionic Electrostatic Corp., 111 
Monroe St., Garfield, N. J. 


Custom Rods 


A brochure describes lengths, diameters, 
thread lengths, head styles and sizes, and 


materials used in custom-made rods. 


Brainard Rivet Co., Girard, Ohio. 


Press Brakes 


Bulletin 13-693 describes a line of press 
brakes. It gives specifications on ma- 
chines, dimensions, and force required 
to bend mild steel with standard Air 
Bend dies. Taylor-Winfield Corp., War- 
ren, Ohio. 


Color Anodizing 


How one machine anodizes automobile 
parts many different colors is described 
in a 4-page leaflet. Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Church St., Matawan, N. J. 


Activation Analysis 


The No. 11 issue of “Radioactivity at 
Work” describes this firm’s activation 
analysis service. It’s aimed at quality con- 
trol on a high level in the manufacture 
and processing of chemicals, metals, metal 
products, and other areas in which con- 
trol of trace elements in small quantities 
is necessary. Dept. R, Nuclear Science & 
Engineering Corp., Box 10901, Pittsburgh 
SOueas 


Worm Gear Drives 


Bulletin 150 provides information on 
worm gearing, points out its advantages, 
and gives design and manufacturing facts. 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 3249 E. 80th 
St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wire Cloth 


A sample kit illustrates a wide range 
of wire cloth available for modern in- 
dustrial applications. Michigan Wire 
Cloth Co., 2100 Howard, Detroit 16, Mich. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


The Calculation of Load and Torque in 
Hot Flat Rolling, P. M. Cook and 
A. W. McCrum, British Iron & Steel 
Research Association, 11 Park Lane, Lon- 
don W. 1, England. 109 pages, $9.30 

This book contains the results of five 

years of work at the British Iron & Steel 

Research Association’s Sheffield labora- 

tories in determining stress-strain curves 

for steel in compression at temperatures up 
to 2192° F, and over a range of deforma- 
tion speeds usually met in working prac- 
tice. It describes the method and con- 
tains the data for calculating the load 
and torque for 12 steels. The 96 pages 
of large graphs give the necessary mean 
yield strength data for these steels at 

1652, 1832, 2012, and 2192° F, over a 

range of strain rates and reductions coy- 

ering all industrial requirements. 


Product Directory of the Refractories Indus- 
try in the United States, 1958 Edition, 
Refractories Institute, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. $3.00 
(plus 3 per cent sales tax in Pennsyl- 
vania) 

This volume lists 2700 brands of refrac- 
tories produced by 185 refractory manu- 
facturers, representing almost 100 per cent 
coverage of the industry. It is cross-in- 
dexed by companies, plant locations, prod- 
uct divisions, and brand names. 
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Steady Improvement Seen for Steel 


STEEL SHIPMENTS are slated for marked im- 
provement next month. Leading producers fore- 
cast a gain of at least 20 per cent. Optimists 
won’t be surprised if it’s nearer one-third. 

Barring an automotive strike, October will be 
a better month than September—probably the 
best of the year. Shipments will remain at a 
high level during November, declining only 
slightly at the yearend. 


IMPACT ON STEELMAKING—If production 


rises as rapidly as shipments, operations will ap- 
proach 75 per cent of capacity in September. 
Few producers expect such an upturn. Gradual 
improvement seems to be the style. Last week, 
furnaces were operated at 61 per cent of capacity, 
up half a point. Production was about 1,647,000 
net tons of steel for ingots and castings. 


AUGUST: SECOND BEST— Three factors have 


combined to make August’s production (about 7 
million tons) second only to June’s: 1. Strong 
demand for construction products (reinforcing 
bars, wire mesh, galvanized sheets, standard pipe, 
plates, and structurals). 2. Increased buying 
for inventory replacement, especially by miscel- 
laneous consumers. 3. Release of initial orders 
for steel to be used in new car production. 


GROUND FOR OPTIMISM—Steel salesmen say 


their customers are more optimistic than they’ve 
been at any previous time this year. Most buy- 
ers seem convinced that the recession is fading. 
They’re taking higher prices in stride, relieved 
that the air has been cleared and that markups 
were moderate. Steelmakers regard the August 
upturn as a clear indication of market strength. 


AUTOMAKERS EYE REUTHER— Although 


they’re in the market, automakers aren’t releas- 
ing orders as rapidly as usual. (By mid-August, 
one mill had only 40 per cent of its anticipated 
October auto tonnage scheduled. A year ago it 
was fully booked.) Threatened by a UAW walk- 
out, they’re buying no more steel than necessary. 
Ordinarily, they’d consider current inventories 
(20 to 30 days) grossly inadequate. Instead of 
adding to their supplies, they’re depending on 
three to five week delivery from the mills. 


Market 
Outlook 


CONSUMERS EYE AUTOMAKERS— If and 
when the UAW contracts are signed, steel pro- 
ducers can expect a rash of orders—and not only 
from automakers. Other consumers have cut 
their inventories to the bone. Needing cash, 
they had no qualms about the practice as long 
as the carbuilders weren’t buying. When the 
automakers release big orders, it will be unsafe 
for other users to gamble on quick deliveries. 


APPLIANCE MAKERS BUY—“The pickup in 
retail sales of appliances has at least reduced the 
inventory of unsold finished goods which held 
up steel shipments during the first half,” says a 
sheet sales executive. “Appliance sales began to 
improve in June, and now some of the big manu- 
facturers are beginning to increase their orders.” 


PRODUCTION OUTLOOK— During the first 
eight months, U. S. steelmakers produced about 
51 million net tons of steel for ingots and cast- 
ings. June’s output was tops: 7.13 million tons 
with operations at 61.7 per cent of capacity. If 
they’re to turn out 82 million tons this year, 
they'll have to make 31 million during the next 
four months. They must average 7.75 million 
tons a month, operating at 66 per cent of capaci- 
ty. Walter Reuther permitting, it’s in the bag. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 
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News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 121 127 Pig @ ron ec el 4ou1S4 
Reinforcing . 121 128 Pilingieraeeieeret naa A 
Clad Steel ... 133 Plates reece 12oml 274 
Coker p< mere sre 135 Plating Material 145 
Coal Chemicals. 135 Prestressed 
Charts: Strand 130 
Finished’Steell ete 0 125 Price Indexes... ... 125 
Ingot Rate. 124 ... Producers’ Key. 128 ... 
Scrap) Prices: =n.) 139. R.R. Materials. 130 
Comparisons .. ... 125 Refractories .. ... 135 
Contracts Placed 124 SCndDisnrachee 139 140 
Contracts Pend. 137 Semifinished 124 127 


Electrodes 
Fasteners .... 
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Service Centers 
Sheets 


Ferroalloys ... 146 136 Siliconssteeljeu meme 29 
Fluorspar .... 135 Stainless Steel. 119 133 
Footnotes .... 130 Stripimwnratesesete 119 129 
Imported Steel ... 135 Structurals ... 124 127 
Ingot Rates .. 124 ... Tin Mill Prod.. 120 129 
Metal Powder. 135 Tool Steel.... 120 133 


Nonferrous Met. 
OVeSworimerereverarsts 


Tubular Goods. 
Wire 
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OUTLOOK 
MARKET ¢ 


Bristol Brass... 


To make every pound of 
strip, rod and wire 
‘ the way we would want it, 
if we were buying it 


Bristol-Fashion 
means Brass at its best 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION ~ SINCE 1850, MAKERS OF BRASS STRIP, ROD AND WIRE IN BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Bristol Brass has offices and warehouses in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syracuse. 
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Steel bar Products being cooled after being reduced at 3000 ft per minute in 
Republic Steel Corp.’s new 11-in. “Bar Mill of Tomorrow” at South Chicago 


Barmakers Look to Detroit 


The decline in autos and machine tools cut production 
during the first half. But a steady farm industry plus new 
auto and road building equipment orders cheers producers 


BARMAKERS are hoping that au- 
tomotive orders will provide the 
needed impetus to get hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars out of a 
slump during the second half. 

Within the past month, concur- 
rent with starts on 1959 model pro- 
duction, orders for those products 
from both automobile manufactur- 
ers and their suppliers have picked 
up substantially. 


August 25, 1958 


During the first half, bars suf- 
fered more than some other prod- 
ucts. While hot-rolled sheets were 
off 37 per cent and cold-rolled 
sheets 27.6 per cent from 1957’s 
first half, shipments of hot-rolled 
bars slipped 43.4 per cent and cold- 
finished bars 36.8 per cent. 

Bar Proportion Drops—In the 
first half of 1956, shipments of hot- 
rolled bars were 10.6 per cent of 


total steel shipments. In 1957, they 
dropped to 9.8 per cent and they’re 
down to 9 per cent this year. Cold- 
finished bars, which were 2.2 per 
cent of total shipments in the first 
half of 1956, have fallen to 1.7 per 
cent of the total in 1957 and 1958. 


The more popular sizes can be 
had for early shipment, but certain 
sizes of bar flats are difficult to get 
in less than five to six weeks. Mills 
concentrate on the sizes in demand, 
rolling the less popular types when 
there are enough orders. 

Orders Cheer Producers — Cold 
finishers now receiving orders for 
late August and September delivery 
are encouraged by fourth quarter 
delivery orders. 

The farm equipment industry is 
the only market which has _ re- 
mained steady this year. Although 
not a large consumer tonnagewise, 
it expects 1958’s sales volume to be 
5 to 10 per cent ahead of 1957’s. 
Virtually all important manufac- 
turers in the industry have intro- 
duced new lines of tractors and 
implements. 

After a dull first half, makers of 
road building machinery are ex- 
panding and buying more steel. 
Some are experiencing the best de- 
mand in their history. 

Railroads Buy Little — Builders 
of freight cars used few bars this 
year due to the lack of railroad 
demand. The carriers may pur- 
chase more freely with government 
assistance. One prominent car- 
builder, however, feels increased 
carloadings, not government loans, 
will give railroads the needed lift. 
Poor business for machine tool and 
machinery builders this year has 
also hurt barmakers. Only mild im- 
provement is seen in this market. 

Large Inventories Hurt — Large 
customer inventories have also 
handicapped barmakers. According 
to a recent STEEL survey (Aug. 4, p. 
121), some inventory reduction still 
is underway. About 46 per cent of 
the respondents reported 30 to 60 
days’ supply of hot-rolled carbon 
bars, and 52 per cent have that 
inventory of cold-finished bars. Lit- 
tle inventory building is expected. 

First Half Totals—According to 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
producers shipped 2,585,059 tons of 
hot-rolled bars (including _ light 
shapes) in the first half of this 
year. In the corresponding period 
of 1957, they shipped 4,344,641 
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: KENCO| 
15-ton Electro-sate 


Safest 


Single-trip control buttons are widely spaced, to keep 
hands clear of the danger zone. Operators must 

push both buttons at once... hold them until stroke 
reaches bottom, then release both buttons to start 
new cycle. Fail-safe operation. Impossible to “fudge: 
Impossible for press to double trip. 


Versatile controls— You can change from “single 
trip” to “continuous stroke; or “inching” by merely 
turning a dial. You can change timing in seconds. 
No flywheel...no clutching. Write for details. 


KENCO MANUFACTURING CO. 5211 Telegraph Road, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


CANFIELD PRODUCES [/FEKOTE 
PRE-PAINTED AND 


|_ELECTRO-GALVANIZED STEEL 


FOR ITS OWN FABRICATING NEEDS 
AND FOR YOURS 


Whether you are merely after information on the fabrication 
of pre-painted and electro-galvanized steel, or are looking 
for a reliable source for these products—Canfield offers 
every advantage. Canfield is one of three divisions within 
Life Time Products Corporation, and produces pre-coated 
steels for further fabrication within the corporation. This 
experience in the use of their own steels guides every 
consultation with prospective users. Too, Canfield 
assures you the same uniform properties and qual- 

ity it is required to furnish within its own cor- 

porate establishment. Capacity to .060x48" 
wide. Why not consult with a Canfield rep- 
resentative? No obligation, of course, 


ANOTHER CANFIELD SERVICE: 
SLITTING, ELECTRO -GALVANIZING 
AND ENAMELING CUSTOMERS’ STEEL 


CANFIELD STEEL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF LEE Time PRODUCTS CORP. 
CANFIELD, OHIO 
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tons, and in the first six months of 
1956, 4,982,655 tons. 

Shipments of cold-finished bars 
in the first half of 1958 totaled 
472,460 tons, vs. 747,234 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1957, 
and 1,039,220 tons in 1956. 

Who Buys Bars—Distribution of 
bars, as compiled by the AISI from 
1956 and 1957 figures is as follows: 
Warehouses took 19 to 21 per cent; 
automotive, 17 to 19; construction, 
10 to 13; machinery, 10 to 11; rail- 
roads, 5; and agriculture, 4 to 5 
per cent. 

Cold-finished bars are bought by: 
Warehouses, 24 to 27 per cent; au- 
tomotive, 22 to 25; machinery, 23 
to 24; agriculture, 4 to 5 per cent. 


Fasteners Move Up 


June and July pickups foretell 
rise in general manufacturing. 
Farm, construction business good 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENERS = are 
on the road to recovery. 

The pickup began in mid-May, 
accelerated through June, and July 
sales were better than anticipated. 
(Basis: A survey by Harry O. Mc- 
Cully, senior vice president, Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y.) 


Bellwether Industry—A pickup in 
fastener orders precedes a general 
manufacturing upturn by about one 
month. 


Inventory replacement is mainly 
responsible for the improvement, 
although some buying is for cur- 
rent needs, says Mr. McCully. 


Second-half volume is expected to 
be at the June sales rate. This 
year’s sales should be about 20 per 
cent below 1957’s all-time high. 


Auto Cut Hurts—The most se- 
vere setback in the first-half was 
the drop in sales to the auto in- 
dustry. But August and September 
should see an increase in Detroit 
buying as the 1959 model year be- 
gins. 

Farm equipment sales are run- 
ning about 5 per cent ahead of last 
year’s, the survey shows, but gen- 
eral industrial business is off about 
15 per cent. 

Bolts Big Item — Jobber orders 
picked up in June and July, and 
construction sales are holding at 
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1957s level. High strength bolts 
have been moving well. They’re 
being used in more than 50 per 
cent of all heavy structures. 

RB&W believes that by 1960 
high strength bolts will be used in 
virtually all construction jobs. 

Exports Down—Export markets 
are no longer important to U. S. 
fastener makers, says Mr. McCully; 
import competition has been a 
thorn in the industry’s side for the 
last few months. 


Special Metal Prices Rise 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, increased the base price 
on most of its electrical alloy met- 
als for magnetic and electronic ap- 
plications. The revisions, averag- 
ing somewhat less than 3 per cent, 
were effective Aug. 15. 

Items involved include: Bars, 
sheets, strips, and wire products 
made of the special metals as Mu- 
metal, Moly Permalloy, Sealmet, 
Ohmaloy, Monimax, Sinimax, and 
Deltamax. The metals are used 
primarily as magnetic core mate- 
rials and in glass-to-metal seal ap- 
plications. 


Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 128 & 129 


Tempered spring steel strip joins 
the price march as a Worcester, 
Mass., producer ups prices $15 to 
$30 per ton depending on carbon 
range. Inventory reduction ap- 
parently has ended, and buying is 
mainly for current needs. This is 
not universal, as New England re- 
ports some inventory buying. 

The auto industry is still placing 
good orders, but they are not buy- 
ing so far ahead as usual and no 
stock building is noted. 

Producers of stoves, sanitary 
ware, and commercial refrigeration 
equipment have stepped up orders, 
as have the appliance makers, but 
the increase is spotty. New York 
reports air conditioning needs are 
disappointing, and Chicago says ap- 
pliance makers are of little help. 

Tin plate and galvanized sheet 
production is close to capacity in 
the Chicago area and is holding up 
well in other sections due to grain 
bin, air-conditioning ductwork, 
and farm roofing and siding needs. 

Galvanized production is expected 
to fall off soon as grain bin and 
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seasonal requirements dwindle. 

Low silicon sheets are in easy 
demand, reflecting not only a lull 
in demand for fractional horse- 
power motors, but also because 
some motormakers are using cold- 
rolled sheets to cut costs. 

Sheet mill deliveries are getting 
longer. New York producers offer 
hot sheets in three weeks and cold 
sheets in one month. 


Inland Steel, Chicago, promises 
hot-rolled sheets in two to three 
weeks, with cold-rolled sheets un- 
available until October. 


Sheet producers in Pittsburgh ex- 
pect the fourth quarter to be the 
best of the year, barring an auto 
strike. Production should peak in 
October or November, then decline 
slightly at the end of the year. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 133 


Stainless steel orders are begin- 
ning to trickle in from auto plants, 
but releases are being delayed until 
Detroit has a clearer idea of when 
it will need the material. Most 


from the hand of 
the Specialist... 


...tToOo Your Specifications 


ERIE soits + studs - Cap Screws ° Nuts 


In Alloys °« 


Stainless « 


Carbon « Bronze 


Your most exacting specifications take pre- 
cision form in the hands of our expert craftsmen. 
Bolts—Studs—Cap Screws—Nuts as specified 
to resist corrosion, extreme temperatures 

and tensile stresses are the product of 

more than 40 years continuous production 

of highest quality fasteners for a wide 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


REPUBLIC INOUSTRIAL 
RPORATION 


diversity of industries. 
Send us your specifications for prompt estimate. 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Representatives In Principal Cities 
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.+.@ machine with 
“A GOOD 

RECORD as a 
REVENUE 

PRODUCER” 


A typical case of using a Niagara Aero 
Heat Exchanger to provide cooling 
for production equipment shows 
amortization of this machine in 16 
months and $90 per day revenue 
thereafter. 

Industrial engineers with careful 
cost, upkeep and revenue records on 
all machines, credit Niagara Aero Heat 
Exchangers with important gains over 
other methods. 

They use these machines to provide 
cooling for production equipment, 
welders, extruders, drawing dies, fur- 


naces, quench baths, plating, chemical 
and electronic process...all millwater 
system uses. 

They get positive control of critical 
process temperatures with improved 
product quality, rejection losses pre- 
vented. Heat is removed at the rate of 
in-put. 

A closed system, dirt free prevents 
all troubles from bad water; transfer- 
ring heat to the atmosphere by the 
evaporation of avery small amount of 
water solves all problems of water sup- 
ply or disposal. 


Write for Bulletins 120, 135 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. S-8, 


405 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


Niagara District Engineers in Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 


© Machine is shown tooled for flats. ; 
Modern Thomas design makes this 
machine a@ compact, space-saving, 
self-contained, unit for shearing or | 


punching. if j / 
54 
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production 


cutting 


of bars or angles 


asi 

| // This all-steel Thomas 
; //machine is available in 
’ capacities of 50 through 
600 tons. It can be sup- 
plied with tools for 
shearing flats, rounds or 
angles, or fitted with 
punching tools. 


of it is for trim and can be delayed 
a little in shipment. 

Auto suppliers are placing more 
orders for stainless alloys. They are 
scheduling deliveries for September 
—in time to get out their compo- 
nents for 1959 models. 


Tool Steel .. . 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 133 


“August shipments won’t match 
those of June or July, when many 
of our customers were hedging,” 
says a tool steel producer in Pitts- 
burgh. “But they’ll be sufficient to 
give us our third best month. In- 
ventories have been pretty well de- 
pleted. We talked to some people 
at the ASTE show in Philadelphia 
who told us they have been taking 
oversize forgings and machining 
them down to save money. That 
might save money, but it doesn’t 
save tool steel. 

“There’s little likelihood of a 
dramatic pickup in the near future. 
Missiles and rockets don’t require 
as much steel as jet engines and 
airframes. The automotive people 
won’t come back into the market 
until November or December, when 
they start tooling for the 1960 
models.” 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 129 


U. S. Steel Corp.’s Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco, 
has awarded contracts for a major 
addition to its tin plate manufac- 
turing facilities in Pittsburg, Calif., 
which will include a new contin- 
uous annealing line. 


Brewers Use More Steel 


The brewing industry is second 
only to fruit and vegetable canners 
as a user of metal containers. It 
accounted for almost 1.6 billion lb 
of steel and tin consumed in 1957 
to make 8.2 billion cans, an in- 
dustry record, says the United 
States Brewers Foundation, New 
York. 

Can production for brewers last 
year was 249 million units greater 
than in 1956. The 791,507 tons 
of tin plate needed for beer and 
ale cans was 24,000 tons more than 
in 1956. 

In 1957, about 24.5 million bar- 
rels of malt beverages were pack- 
aged in cans, representing 36.8 per 
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cent of all packaged sales and an 
increase of 1.2 per cent over 1956. 
By contrast, in 1949 only 18.8 per 


cent of packaged beer was sold 
in cans. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 133 


All leading producers have fol- e 
lowed Babcock & Wilcox Co., New ‘ Built fo meet your 
ee in eee prices for seamless re . 
carbon and alloy, mechanical and ¢ 
pressure tubing. Increases average Sp ec IC F equirements 
3.5 per cent and reflect advances 
in costs of raw materials and labor. 

Commission in direct steel pipe 
shipments through distributors has 
been reduced to 3 per cent from 
5 per cent. 

Demand for tubing looks better, 
particularly for automotive and ap- 
pliance use. Oil country orders are 
still fairly quiet but are expected 
to increase next month, 


Steel Bars EF gas fired radiant tube combination harden- Tubing, strip, rod and wire in coils, strands 
Sp Sar ing and dry cyaniding furnace with automatic or on reels are being uniformly processed in 
Bar Prices, Page 127 feeder that distributes parts evenly on con- hundreds of EF continuous and batch type 

veyor; and a dual oil, water quench. furnace _ installations. 


Booking of bar orders has im- 
proved a trifle and is fairly diver- 
sified. Demand for hot-rolled car- 
bon bars has increased, compared 
with the volume in July when it 
dipped to the lowest point so far 
this year. Large rounds and flats 
are among the more popular items. 
The over-all situation is sluggish. 

Fastener requirements are a shade 
better, reflecting some gain in pur- 
chases by the automotive and con- 


struction industries. Railroad de- Charging end of EF special atmosphere bulk- EF gas fired unit—bright anneals wide or 

mand for bars remains slow and head pusher furnace; bright anneals copper narrow strip in single or multiple strands. 
: 3 A A and copperweld wire and clean anneals brass Other continuous and batch types for ferrous 

there is little, if any, improvement wire. Capacity 4000 Ibs. per hour. or non-ferrous, including stainless. 

in specifications from cold drawers ; : : 

and distributors. Reflecting more than 40 years of continuous research and experi- 


ence, and thousands of successful gas fired, oil fired and electric 
installations, EF engineers are in position to design, build and install 
the exact size and type of equipment you need for any product, any 
hourly output and any heat treating or heat processing requirement. 


A purchasing agent in Detroit 
says he’s ordering now for October 
delivery. The tonnages involved 


are 30 per cent larger than those Furnished complete with special atmosphere equipment and mate- 

placed last month, he adds. rial handling facilities, synchronized and coordinated with your pro- 
A file manufacturer at Provi- duction schedules. 

dence, R. I, a leading consumer of To assure high heating efficiency, low maintenance, high hourly 

high carbon flats, is closing its outputs and uniformity of finished product, take advantage of the 

manufacturing operations there and wide experience and complete service offered by EF’s experienced 

will transfer them to branch plants. heat processing engineers—You'll find it pays. 


BULLETIN No. 461 


shows typical installations of EF Gas- 
fired, Oil-fired and Electric Furnaces. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 127 


Importers of reinforcing bars and 
wire are in the driver’s seat in most 


coastal areas. During the last three 

months, for instance, 40,000 tons THE ELECTRIC FURNACE co. 
inforcing material have been GAS-FIRED OIL-FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES Sz 

ieee a the Houston area FOR ANY PROCESS, PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION aleu a Chio 

Only about 7000 tons were open Canadian Associates @ CANEFCO, LIMITED @ Toronto 13, Canada 


Send for a copy today! 
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ABRASIVE CUTTING KNOW-HOW 


On an oscillating-type abrasive cut-off machine, the 
cutting wheel is rocked back and forth across the 
cut while the wheel is fed downward. This horizontal 
movement produces some remarkable results. 


1 Greater cutting capacity is one big advantage of 
oscillation. Because oscillation reduces the arc of 


contact between the wheel and the work, it is possible 
to cut solid steel bars up to 12” square. Without 
oscillation, 2” to 3” would be the practicable limit. 


2 Faster cutting is another benefit of oscillation. 
Because the reduced arc of contact offers less resist- 
ance to the cutting wheel on large sections, the same 
wheel cuts faster, straighter, and with less feed pres- 
sure. Cutting rates of 4 to 8 seconds per square inch 
are maintained on even the largest cross-sections. 


3 Better quality cuts are obtained with oscillation. 
Less heat is generated because of the small arc of 
contact, and the rocking action permits coolant to 
enter the cut more easily and prevent any heat 
build-up. 

Burn-free cuts are produced with negligible burr, 
and there is little or no need for further finishing. 


A Longer wheel life is an important economy fac- 
tor. The lower cutting temperature resulting from 
oscillation adds extra cuts to the life of every wheel. 


ALLISON-CAMPBELL DIVISION “& 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE : 


rSINA, 
Nad NA 
is 


“ apen® 
ACCO : 
for Better 


Values 
Pion ple 


scillation Improves Abrasive Cutting 4 Ways 


The better flow of coolant within the cut washes 
away metal chips and loose abrasive, helping wheel 
efficiency. 


HOW ALLISON-CAMPBELL CAN HELP 


A complete selection of machines and wheels for any 
cut-off application is offered by ALLISON-CAMPBELL. 
Four types of CAMPBELL machines—chop stroke, 
oscillating, horizontal, and rotary—in capacities 
from the smallest stock to 14” rounds . . . billets 
up to 12” square... plate up to 6” thick and 20 ft. 
long. ALLISON wheels—more than 150 different spec- 
ifications—rubber or resinoid bond —3” to 34” diam- 
eters—.006” to 3/16” thick. 

Expert recommendations from your ALLISON- 
CAMPBELL Field Engineer can solve your cut-off 
problems for you. He’ll be glad to show you how 
to get the faster, cleaner cuts you can expect from 
modern abrasive cutting techniques. Ask him. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 


e Individual analysis of your cutting problems can be 
made in the new ALLISON-CAMPBELL Demonstration Lab- 
oratory. Write for a copy of DH-20, a new bulletin which 
describes how you can use these facilities. Complete 
details on ALLISON wheels and CAMPBELL machines are 
also available. 

co 


921 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport 2, Conn. wan 
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hearth grades and eligible for use 
in Texas Highway Department 
projects. Bessemer steel cannot be 
used in such projects in that state. 
Imported bars are being barged to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Some importers in the Southwest 
were out of the market for rein- 
forcing bars during last week, indi- 
cating that foreign prices may be 
increased soon. Imports are $25 to 
$32 a ton under domestic bar 
prices. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 127 


An expected gain in plate de- 
mand hasn’t materialized yet, al- 
though some southern and western 
areas report that sales continue to 
be firm. A leading Seattle plate 
fabricator has a “much improved 
outlook” based on inquiries and 
new contracts. Other users in that 
area say industrial construction and 
military jobs in Alaska are bolster- 
ing requirements for plates. Also 
on the rise is demand for plates for 
oil country goods and storage. 


In other areas, plate buying is 
spotty and generally disappointing 
to sellers, many of whom predicted 
an upswing in sales at the end of 
this month. Construction needs are 
declining, tank requirements are 
low, and sales to railroad equip- 
ment builders continue slow. 

In the New York area, shipwork 
continues steady. Structural fabri- 
cators have fairly large plate re- 
quirements, and there’s a pickup in 
demand from pipe fabricators. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 129 & 130 


Moderate improvement in wire 
bookings continues. Finishing op- 
erations in New England are 10 to 
15 per cent over those in the first 
half. Automotive orders are heav- 
ier and for prompt shipment; con- 
sumers in this category are not buy- 
ing beyond 30 days. 

Consumption is also higher. Low 
inventories in many cases force 
users to resort to fill-in replacement 
orders. 

Included are upholstery wire for 
coils, fasteners, and springs. 

Increases in wire prices are sub- 
stantially higher than general steel 
average, and consumers in many 
cases are concerned about their 
ability to pass on the advances— 
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notably those confronted with sharp 
competition for finished products. 

Demand for spring wire is steady 
and about the same as it was last 
year, says a drawer in the Detroit 
area. He adds that reinforcing 
wire for highway construction is 
slowing down as builders prepare 
for the normal seasonal letup in 
activity. Orders are being proc- 
essed for September and October 
delivery, but the mills believe there 
will be a definite slowdown in or- 
ders in the fourth quarter. 


Manufacturers of fine and weav- 
ing wire are advancing prices $14 
a ton. Cold-rolled flat wire prices 
are being increased a like amount 
while MB spring high-carbon wire 
is being advanced $9 a ton. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 134 


Distributors are advancing prices, 
adjusted to new quantity extras and 
deductions on most hot-rolled car- 
bon products. 

Demand continues sluggish. 
There’s only token resistance to 
price changes in areas where dis- 


tributors raised prices. In other 
sections, where prices have not 
been altered in the wake of mill 
price hikes, prospects of | higher 
prices are not stimulating demand 
noticeably. 


August has brought only mod- 
erate improvement following a dis- 
appointing July. Vacations and 
automotive shutdowns have kept 
sales low. Most steel service cen- 
ters are optimistic about the pos- 
sibility of an upswing in September 


P.I.H. ENGINEERS will help you 
achieve the many advantages of 
induction heating 


Write for de- 
tailed bro- 
chure_ with 
frequency 
chart or call 
LO-3-6020 


- PITTSBURGH INDUCTION 
HEATING COMPANY, INC. 


3945 Middleboro Rd., Pittsburgh 34, Pennsylvania 


ARONSO Ni 
Offers You Over 200 PROVEN 


Standard Stock Models 
of Quality POSITIONERS 
*POSITIONEERED 


to your exact Requirements 


Aronson Universal Balance 
Positioners (T.M. Reg.) 
position your weldments 
effectively, instantly for 
downhand welding. 
Capacities to 2000 Ibs. 


Patented — 


Fully Automatic Gear Driven Posi- 
tioners, featuring Geared Elevation. 
135° Tilting and Variable or 
Constant Speed Rotation. 
Capacities to 350,000 Ibs 


Quality POSITIONERS by 


Model D Gear Driven Positioners. 
Compact, Precise, Rugged 
Capacities to 1000 Ibs 


Heavy Duty Floor Turntables with 

Precision speed control and Mag- 

netic Braking, used for welding, 

burning, X-raying, etc. Capacities 

© 120,000 Ibs., various heights 
and speeds. 


Bench Turntable Automatic Posi- 
tioners with Mercury Grounding. . 
Capacities to 500 Ibs. Rn | 


dronson MACHINE COMPANY 


ARCADE, NEW YORK 


Patented 


Aronson TracTred (T. M. Reg.) Turning Rolls for thin-walled 
heavy cylindrical work to 27 tons capacity. Zero to 100 IPM 
turning speed and Built-In Grounding. 


Heavy Duty Precision Built Rubber and Steel Tired. 
Turning and Pipe Rolls, 100% overload protected 
Capacities to 600 Tons. 


od 


Rugged Head and Tail Stock for positioning 
bulky weldments between centers. Table 
Backup for Zero Deflection, Magnetic 
Braking. Capacities to 160,000 Ibs. 
Geared Elevation Optional. 
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orders, although the average ton- 
nage per order is still slight. 

Construction is a strong factor 
in several areas. Distributors in 
Houston have booked some sizable 
orders for merchant bars and 
structural shapes. Those orders are 
reflected in larger orders placed by 
distributors with mills. 

Distributors in New England say 
their volume is affected by booking 
of small orders by mills, in some 
cases 4000 to 6000 lb; such orders 
include high extras but are still 
priced under warehouse lists. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 127 


U. S. Steel Corp. is beginning 
work on a three-step program to 
rehabilitate the main electrical sys- 
tem of its McDonald Works, 
Youngstown. Increased mill produc- 
tion since the works were built 
more than 40 years ago has put a 
heavy burden on the power system. 
The new system will increase pro- 
duction by eliminating downtime 
and plant equipment failures, says 
Laurin Woodworth, general super- 
intendent. 

One of the steel industry’s most 
historic steam engines is about to 
be retired. Electric power will re- 
place the engine, which drives a 
blooming mill at Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.’s Brier Hill Works, 
Youngstown. Efficiency will be im- 
proved and output speeded. The 
steam engine was one of two built 
by William Tod Co. (now part of 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co.) in 1913. The other unit was 
built for Japan. The entire Brier 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended 

, Aug. 24 Change 1957 
Pittsburgh weer OLD: o* 
Chicagoan vo ver 4* 
Masternm eye ee 
Youngstown 
Wheeling 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 
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INGOT PRODUCTION+ 


Week Ended Week Month 
Aug. 24 Ago Ago 
104.5¢ 101.6 96.2 
(1947-49—100) 


NET TONS 
(In thousands) 


. 1,678} 1,632 1,546 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. : 
2,699.173 in . . |. . .| MAY 


Weekly capacity (net tons): 


Same Week 


Hill Works, which produces steel 
mainly for seamless pipe, will be 
shut down for over two weeks dur- 
ing the changeover. 

Steel production is expected to 
reach the year’s low in the San 
Francisco area during the third quar- 
ter. Thereafter, steady improve- 
ment is expected as the result of 


acceleration in defense spending 
and public works and _ highway 
programs. 


Big Building Started 


The first pieces of structural steel 
for the largest building to be erect- 
ed anywhere in nearly 30 years 
(the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York) have been set in place. It'll 
require about 50,000 tons of steel— 
second only to the amount that 
went into the Empire State Build- 
ing. 

A grillage section, which will be 
the base for the large columns, was 
the first unit installed. It’s on a 
concrete foundation 100 ft below 
street level. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 127 


Structural fabricating shops are 
having a rugged time now, paying 
higher prices for plain material and 
quoting lower prices for their 
products as the result of intense 
competition. 

In New England, competition for 
school tonnage is such that some 
shops are refusing to quote. Prac- 
tically all structural fabricating 
firms are bidding on bridgework, 
heightening the competition. 


Although the building industry 
is booming, in comparison with 
other metalworking industries, back- 
logs are declining. Fabricated struc- 
tural steel bookings are about 25 
per cent under 1957. 

Yuba Consolidated Industries Inc., 
San Francisco, will close its Rich- 
mond, Calif., Calsteel Div. Sept. 
30. Calsteel’s structural steel busi- 
ness will be merged with Yuba’s 
Judson Pacific-Murphy Div. in 
Emeryville, while Yuba Mfg. Div. 
in Benecia, near Richmond, will 
absorb Calsteel’s hydroelectric work. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1155 tons, Darling Apartments, Wilmington, 
Del., through Ernest Di Sabatino & Sons, 
to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. It 
was recently reported (erroneously) that the 
project was placed with another fabricator. 

880 tons, 587-ft deck plate girder bridge and 
approaches, Canterbury-Boscawen, N. H., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Hal- 
loran Construction Co., Providence, R. I., 
general contractor. 

530 tons, six state highway bridges, Wilming- 
ton-Tewksbury-Andover, Mass., to A. O. 
Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Bayer & Mingolla Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., general contractor. 

350 tons, science building, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., to A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Granger Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, general contractor. 

300 tons, regional high school, Whitman-Han- 
son, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Tocci Bros. Construction Co. 
Inc., Newton, Mass., general contractor; 40 
tons, reinforcing bars, Northern Steel Inc., 
Boston. 

250 tons, _power shop, Ice Harbor project; 
bids to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash., 
Sept. 18. 

150 tons, Army hangar, Ft. Lewis, Wash., to 
Fought & Co., Portland, Oreg.; Earley Con- 
struction Co., Tacoma, Wash., general con- 
tractor. 

140 tons, administration building, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass., to A. O. Wilson 
Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Morris & 
Son Construction Co., Lowell, Mass., general 
contractor; concrete reinforcing bars, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

130 tons, warehouse, Franklin Research Insti- 


(Please turn to Page 137) 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


1956 


1958; 2,559,490 in 1957; 2,461,893 in 1956. 
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FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX ABuraau of Labor Statistics) 


(1947-49=100) 


Price Indexes and Composites 


| 190 


Aug. 19, 1958 


186.2 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Aug. 19 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Rails, Standard No. 1.... 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib 
Tie Plates .. : 
Axtesh Railway? <cis desc... 
Wheels, Freight Car, 
in} Cper wheel): :...<% . 
lates eC arbDow we asic « 
Structural Shapes 


Tool Steel, 


Carbon 


Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
Hardening Die (lb) he 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 
Alloy, High Speed, W 
6.75, Cr 4.5. V 2.1, Mo 
5.5, C 0.060 (lb) 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 
Alloy, ish Speed, wis, 
Creare Vet Cb) icra... 

Bars, H.R., Alloy 

Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 
(Ib) abood 

Bars, H. R, “Carbon. Seis 0 


FINISHED STEEL 


H.R., Pittsburgh 
H.R., Chicago 


Bars, 
Bars, 


Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 


Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, 
Plates, 
Plates, 
Plates, 


Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 


Strip, 
Strip, 
Strip, 


Coatesville, Pa. 
Sparrows Point, 
Claymont, Del. 


H.R., Chicago . 
C.R., Pittsburgh 
C.R., 
C.R., Detroit 
Galv., Pittsburgh 
H.R., Pittsburgh 
H.R., Chicago 
C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Detroit 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 


Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .. 


Philadelphia . 


Chicago ene. 


HR, Pittsburgh 7... 


Chicago ... s+ 


oe 


Aug. 20 
1958 


5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65" 


5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.10 
5 10 
6.275 
6.275 
6.275 
6.875 
5.10 
5.10 
7.425 
7.425 
7.425 


8.00 
8.95 


Tin plate (1.50 Ib)box, Pitts. $10.30 


Reinforcing Richa 
CAH Carpon ir.) scas 
Cony AO cissecss) 
C.F., Stainless, 302 


Bars, 
Bars, 
Bars, 
Bars, 
(db) cans 
Sheets, H.R., carbons SONG 
Sheets, CER aCarbon ys cr 
Sheets, Galvanized sone 
Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
(db) . fee 
Sheets, Biectrical BietenensNerecs 
Strip, CoR., Carbon... 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 


(ib) clcicegs 
Strip, H. isha “Carbon | Afonso 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 

ft 


Pipe, Galv., Buttweld Poy 
ft , 


Pipe, Line (100 ft) Foe 
Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
CTOO BED Rivera cic ois es ae 
Casing, Oil Well, Alloy 
(COO GAS) 6 cigeMo ade pase 


180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
{30 
120 
Month Ago July Avg Year Ago 
Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 49.593 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 lb base box) 7.583 
bon (100 ft) ae 25.270 Wire, Drawn, Carbon 10.575 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 Sane iene rece 
HIN Ete te Oa ped “1.28 Nails, Wire, Sd oa. 9.828 
b (95 Ib base box) .... 9-783 Wire,’ Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 8.483 POL) Mectetee reir wee 21.737 
6.335 
10.710 
14,125 E 

eee STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 

6.350 Aug. 20 Week Month Year 5 Yr 

7.300 1958 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
8.545 Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 246.65 246.65 239.15 239.15 189.38 
0.688 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.682 6.682 6.479 6.479 5.130 
12.625 
9.489 
0.808 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 

: Finished Steel, NT ........ $149.28 $149.28 $145.42 $146.19 $115.56 
20.525 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
03.975 Basic Pig Iron, GT 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
” 905.710 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 

Steelmaking Scrap, GT 41.33 41.33 37.67 53.50 43.17 
. 201.080 
*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
=) 915,213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


*Including 0.35c for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. 
Wire rods J,-%” Pitts. 


August 25, 1958 


(NT) 


$99.50 
6.40 


Week Month Year 5 Yr 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.425 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.425 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.725 5.715 5.302 
7.65” 7.30* 7.30* 5.20 
5.50 5.275 5.275 4.10 
5.50 5.275 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.545 5.585 4.38 
5.30 5.10 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.10 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.10 5.50 4.35 
5.30 5.10 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.10 5.70 4.55 
5.10 4.925 4.925 3.925 
5.10 4.925 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.05 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.05 6.05. 4.775 
6.275 6.05 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.60 6.60 5.275 
5.10 4.925 4.925 3.975-4.425 
5.10 4.925 4.925 3.925 
7.425 7.15 7.15 5.45-5.95 
7.425 7.15 7.15 5.70 
7.425 7.15 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 7.65 7.65 5.475-5.525 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.35-6.55 
$10.30 $10.30 $10.30 $8.95 
a 50 $96.00 $96.00 $75.50 
6.40 6.15 6.15 4.525 


Aug. 20 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
PiG IRON, Gross Ton 1958 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bessemer, Pitts. - $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 
Basich Valle vaeoecieieereteles is 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 56.00 
Basic, deld., Phila. . 70.41 70.41 70.41 69.88 60.75 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. .. 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.38 61.25 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.)deld. Cin 70.20 70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
Malleable, Valley 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 


Ferromanganese, net ton .. 245.007 245.00 245.00+ 255.00+ 200.00* 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. *Etna, Pa, 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $42.50 $42.50 $37.50 $55.50 $45.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 38.00 38.00 35.00 52.00 42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 43.50 43.50 40.50 53.00 41.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 43.50 43.50 41.50 55.50 45.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 40.00 40.00 38.50 52.50 44.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo.. 34.50 34.50 27.50 49.50 43.75 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 64.50 64.50 61.50 74.50 56.00 
No: AsCast, Chicago Sasa) 40:00 45.50 44.50 46.50 42.00 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 16.75 
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Welding reduces bridge costs 


Calvert Iron Works, a leading bridge builder in the South- 
east, reports reducing construction costs by using arc weld- 
ing instead of riveting. New techniques and improved elec- 
trodes have made welding a practical and more economical 
means for fabrication. 

New M&T “Murex” electrodes help make the difference. 
Calvert considers them best for their work, reducing weld- 
ing time and practically eliminating X-ray rejects. Infor- 
mation about these and more than 1000 other types and 
sizes of Murex electrodes are given in catalog ESC, available 
on request. 


It costs little to 
guard working parts 


To millions everywhere, SINGER 
stands for quality in sewing ma- 
chines. One doesn’t “toy” with 
such a reputation. So, daughter’s 
machine gets many of the fine 
construction details found in 
mother’s. Working parts for both 
get extra resistance to wear and 
corrosion with Unichrome SRHS 
Chromium plating. 

Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of small parts are quality 
finished each day at minimum 
cost — a feat made feasible be- 
cause of the self-regulated high 
speed operation of the bath; and 
the Unichrome Chromium Plat- 
ing Barrel, the first successful 
production equipment of its type. 
Send for data on both. 


Vinyl coating stands rough abuse 


Products coated with Unichrome Plastisol can be 
dropped, bumped, exposed to acids, alkalies and other 
corrosives — all without damage to the finsh. 

Unichrome Plastisols are vinyl compounds that form 
a tough, seamless, resilient, protective thick skin. 
Coating won’t chip, crack, tear, peel, scuff or blister; 
can be applied to products of bakeable size by spray, 
dip and other methods. Send for Bulletin VP-3. 


® 


METAL & THERMIT 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
Pittsburgh * Atlanta * Detroit *« E. Chicago, Los Angeles 
in Canada: Metal & Thermit—United Chromium of Canada, Limited, Rexdale, Ont. 
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! Steel Prices 


i 
| 
I 


Mill prices as reported to StT#EL, Aug 20, cents per 
pound 
Code number following mill points indicates producing company. 


except as otherwise noted. 


Key to producers, 


Changes shown in italics. 
page 128; 


footnotes, page 130. 


naa RS a ae I eke ae 


SEMIFINISH Monessen,Pa, P7 ......6.40 Cleveland J5, R 
ED N.Tonawanda,N.Y, Bll .6.40 Coatesville, Pa. tgiate oo Se ere) Re oP sO Lae creaud,Oree 106 ae. 
INGOTS, Carb : 1” oppns E 
rene Forging Lali Pittsburg, Cali corse,Mich.(9) G5 ...5.675 SanFrancisco S7 ..,....6.52 
Munhaill, Pa. 2; Calif. (Cit 32 027.20 Conshohocken, Paw As cee Emeryville,C 
hanoog $73 Portsmouth,O, P12 Me aVd Ge GaraeMIienw Gs Pa eel ak e,Calif. J7 ...6.425 Seattle B3 ..........- :6.175 
INGOTS, Alley (NT) Rogbling NJ. RS vag 50 Fairfield, Ala, 72 s+ ++ 5.30 Fairless, Pa.(8) US, "5.825 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
etroit S41 . 730. CTO SS Beit a : Font i ' bs 
Farrell,Pa. $3" an SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.50 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..6.10 Garyind.(9) US oe See Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 6.80 
TERT gk ee 39.90 sterling, Il.) N15 ....6.40 Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 5.30 Houston(9) 85 ......,.9,928 Clairton,Pa, U5 .......6.80 
Ree Cine $2.00 Sterling,Ill. N15 .......6.50 Geneva,Utah C11 _......5.30 Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, ¥1 5.675 Gaty.Ind. US ........-- 6.80 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... Seog Struthers,0. Y1 0-0... 6.40 GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ....5.40 Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 Houston Sd ...........7.05 
Rie aniPs 3 mous orcester,Mass. A7 6,70, Earrisburg,;Pa, P4. 3... 5.30 Joliet,Ill. P22 . 15.675 KamnsasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.05 
piLGaMS Sit gee ne rales : ISOUCHON BE) Sonaboa cane 5.40 KansasCity,Mo.(9) $5..5.925 Pittsburgh J5 ..........6.80 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & STRUCTURALS Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.30 Lackawanna(9) B2 5.675 Youngstown UO ....... 6.80 
Chien: Reiiisetiinn Captomisiesisid.. Shanes Johnstown, Ps. B2 1 .++:9:30 LosAngeles(9)_ B3 ....6.125 BARS, C. F. Leaded 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ..... $80.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 M 2d. -Y. B2 ..5.30 Massillon,O.(23) R2 ....6.15 (Including leaded extra) 
Buffalo R2.......). 0.00 Atlanta Ail... Oe Gio 2.30 Midland,Pa.(23) C18 . .6.025 ean 
: SESOLOO Atlanta AUR serine : Git. Sees : arhen 
ere. we Bee S0100 Allauippa, Pa, J5_.......5.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.30 Meee Colas Gie 2 ese LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 
aia eoie0 Eph dare as BOO G0 Bie Rew pete eve a2 -.-+.--5.30 Niles,Calif. P1 ........ AS Alloy 
Fontana,Calif. K1 1... ‘59 Birmingham | i SES EN UGS aighdo Ponce 5.30 N.T’wanda,N.Y. (23)B116.025 ; 
Be ee cignrs Uso eto eee AL ooo 5.20. Owensboro, Ky.(9) G8. .5.425 Ambtidee Pa. Wis |. 10-172 
Johnstown,Pa. B3°.'. 1 goog Fairfield,Ala. T2°/11115.50 Sharm Pe S3 6,00) Pittsburg, Calit.(9) (Gil-Gaie meavernans Ba Mill. 20-075 
Lackawanna, N.Y BS’) so00 Fontana,Cali?, K1 3-30 Sharon,Pa. 83... 30 Pittsburgh(9) J5 ......5.675 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 10.35 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . Gary Ind ac eee : 8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 .5.30 Portland,Oreg. O4 6.175 Chicago W18 10.175 
ery eee ‘Ky. suk 780,00 Gee hak pie ae Boe ae ie wie B2 Lea Seattle-B3u Nd4 eee 6.175 Hlyria,O. W8 ........ 10.175 
D . y X ,ill, bcos GOO _Ch’c’ Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 10.175 
§-Chicago,Il, R2, U5". -80.00 oe GO eee Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.30 STC Pr ah UB eter Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 10.35 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ..../.177.59 Johnstown,Pa.,B2 ......5.55 Oe ee eae 330 Seca ae Srlibpeme asses 2 nee 
Youngstown R2 11...’ 'g9.99 Joliet,Ill. P22"... vo++4 5.50 aoer oe terling, Ill. (1) (9) N15. .5.675 
ono KansasCity, Mo. S5 ae 5.60 PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. Sterling, Ill.(9) N15 .5.775 *Grade A; add 0.050c for 
Carbon, Forged ay Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 Claymont.Del. C22 6.75 TonawandoNY. Eee 
Bessemer,Pa. N5 . $99.50 Hees ae B3 oe... oe. 5.975 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... TAS ciPotrance: Callh, On Cio 
Bottalo-n2. sites ees aS NIERE DEAS WBS nes CONE RIS OE occa TUS Warten, CHC <cha: 5 6.025 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
GHintohbs Us o2:08 Niles Calif, BI ees 625 ped ees eg oan Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 pee Wis: Ftv 60 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3..104.50 portjand. oree at +++ B55 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.05 elias oe R2, ie 
BETZ Nee oe 3: 99.50 +++ 6, Cee eed ee ee : 
Fairfield,Ala. T2... || Seattle B3 ... .6.025 PLATES, Wrought Iron BARS, Hot-Rolle oy Butralopsomesce neers 7.70 
PS?) pO: S.Chicago,Ill. U5, Wid..5.50 Economy,Pa. B14 .....13.15 liquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.725 Camden,N.J. P13 ......8.10 
Fontana, Calif. Ki ..).109/00 S.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.925 Bethlehem,Pa. B2..... 6.725 Carnegie,Pa. C12 .......7.65 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... Sterling,IIl. N15 ....... 5.50 PLATES, H.S., L.A. Brid C C32 (a) GUECHEO. VIS otis gocn 0% 7.65 
+++-99.50 mm, meee ridgeport,Conn. i 
Geneva,Utah C11 __.. 99.50 orrance.Calif. C11 ...5.975 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 b Buffalo R2. ... ..6.725 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 7.65 
Houston $5 ........ 104.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 siile Canton,O. R2, aM fe ee 6.725 Detroit B5, P17 .......7.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....99.50 Wide Flange Clairton,Pa. U5 .. Clairton, Pa. Tee ees 6.725 Detroit SL aera ee 7.30 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 . 99.50 othicnent Pas B20) 5.55 pee. a 7.95 Detroit S41 ....-..-.--6.475 Pee Ra Pal ae es 
sAngeles B38 ....... Clairton,Pa. U5 ..... se even , : 7.95 FE ipa Blanca, 6.475 Elyria,O. W8 .......... : 
Miers. C18): PEO entnascane Kio ok 5.50 Coatesville,Pa. LY ....7.625 Beorse,Mich. G5 ...... 6725 FranklinPark,Iil. N5 ...7.30 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......99.50 IndianaHarbor,Ind. 1-2..5.59 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .-7.95 Fairless,Pa. U5 ....-- HIT AG RY AD AS OPE GOLG ae 
Owensboro,Ky. C8 |...96.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Mconomy.Pa. Bla ..... W620 SRarrell, Pa SS eens oe ELITE Rec ALE aR Be mes 
battles BS scent. t. foo som banb Pa skUG Geos. eb 50) corse Mich. GS. acu 7.625 Wontana,Calif. Kl ..... i Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Sharon, Pa. S? 9. Phoenixville, Pa. P4 MI5I55 Fairfield, Aaa Lome leo: Gary, Ind. U5 4 Hartford,Conn. RZ ere otko. 
s. Chicago R2, U5, Wi4.99.50 S8-Chicago,Ill. U5 1) "550 Farrell,Pa. Stuer 7.95 Wouston S85 . j Harvey sills ms Ou sellin 7.65 
8. Duquesne, ‘Pa. US ...99.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.50 Bose ae (30) K1. eae Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1.6.725 aS eens ay oN 
.SanFra Ind. UB .........- 95 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.725 , 9. 
Warren,O. Ci? & ae Alig plow jit okanes Geneva,Utah Cll... ...7.95 KansasCity,Moy 85 ....6.975 Mansfield,Mass. BZ . 
Sonaoeoe : Ais TOs nae Fomocane CSU oustoneSaimea serene 8.05 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.725 Massillon,O. R2, R8 .. 
lever esccing ANT) eat 2 Dlncrets vis -..6.55 JInd.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.95 lipo. WB 6.725 Midland,Pa. C18 . 
Bethlehen(Pa, R2...$119.00 Houston $5 ........... oo baer ees 7.95 LosAngeles B3 ........7.525 Nonatwens Soh gg 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32...119.00 KansasCity,Nio. $8°....16.90 Pittsburgh JS. .2. 0, ros MeesilionO. 2-7-8722 NewCasllePa(17) Bh ..07.05 
Bufialo R2 .......... 11900 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... Go serfs BoP a eee GonY ween ee Gee 6.722 Pittsburgh JD ........-7.65 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....119.00 S.Chicago.Il. U5 ..6.55 Si Dak : Pl th,Mich. P5 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..121.00 S.Chicago,Ill. W14 OE a ie 7.95 Pittsburgh J5 ......... Glo Oe or ee eon 
Dero S40. 2......114.00. -6.80 §.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.95 Sharon,Pa. S3 Zag ee Contes oe 
canon Pal visL4....114.00 H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..7.95 § Chicago R2, U5, Wi4.6.725 Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
Farrel. bc. 83 eo ay Aliquippa,Pa. J5\.......8.05 Warren,O. R2........... 7.95 S.Duquesne,Pa. US ....6.725 8-Chicago,Ill. W14 : 
Ate C Ri Liapee Beet. on es ....8.05 Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.95 Struthers,O. Y1....... 6.725 a ea ae 
; : eo Bare ethlehem,Pa. B2 .....8.10 Ww O. C17 Boe ee Air ohes s ae 
Garyinds) USesss.5.0: 119.00 Glairton.Pa. U5 PLATES, ALL Beet eekly 
,Pa, BES iO5 OY Warren,O. C17 
HIOUStON S5ices i cisvecven « 124.00 fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 Aliquippa, PAST Sire 7.50 Couns stosTieOe es ae Willimantic,Conn. 
LA ee eT Fontana,Calif, K1 ...... 8.85 Claymont: Dele C22iweriite 7.50 Waukegan,Ill. A7 
,Pa. 56 : Garyelnde U5 nen as ween ‘ oatesville,Pa. L17 ..... 7.50 Youngstown F3, 
pec ronna.N-Y. B2..119.00 Geneva,Utah C11 .. ee Economy,Pa. Bl4 ...... 7.20 Raghirectenrene rear ine: 
osAngeles B3 ....... 134.00 Houston 85 ........... 8.15 Farrell,Pa, S¥ ._.........730 .) ’ 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 119.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥i.8.05 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5....... 8.30 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Massilion,O. & eget 119.00 MORAG PA ERS es S10 Gary.Ind. Ube cane 7.50 Besser aa A Haorers 7.925 (Turned and Ground) 
Pa. Sesne lg: KansasCity, Mo. ee GuStonLGomna near 7.60 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.30 mberland,Md. 6. 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ..... 119.00 Lackawanna, NY. BS 810 Ind.Harbor.Ind. ¥1 7.20) Clairton,Pa. US -.. a as ee 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 .114.00 LosAngeles B3 ........8.45 JOhnstown,Pa. B2...... 7.50 Cleveland R2 
eee Se eg 110.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......8.05 Lowellville,O. S3 ....... 7.50 URE GS. 30 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
: ,U5, .119. Seattl Cpe ee Munhall,Pa. U5 7.50 Fairfield, Ala. e002 6 1.925 ; 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...119.00 § Chicag Se US. Wid *8.50 Newport.Ky. A2 ....... 750). Fontana, Cale,’ Kil ia28 6260 see Obes ae WES eee ee 
Struthers,O. Y1...... 119100 §:SanFrancisco B3 ee eae Pittsburgh J5 .... 7.20 Gary,Ind. US ......... (6oe seea eae sarees rae 
Warren,O. C17 .......119.00 Siruthers,O. Y1 ........8.05 Seattle B3 . 8.10 Houston $5 ... R176 , potblobeny Ean. Be ae O22 
; 7S! Shirin Pac S3 59 Ind.Harbor,Ind. “Y16111 "8.30 Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) _ H.S., L.A. Wide Flange = § Chicago.Ill. U5, Wi4..7.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 20; Bulan Be ae ook eS 
Burtalo=R2isee ee cae 122.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 7.80 @& ae a ity.Mo. S5 ....8 (75 Camden,N.J. P13 ...... "a. 20 
creel. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.50 KansasCity,Mo. Sd ....8.175 
Canton,O. R2.. Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.05 Youngstown Y1 720) Lackawanna,N-y. B2 6.830% (oot OTE ee ree vie 
Cleveland R2 inackawanna, NOV Bows, SO) i eine y) Siam) Min Crs a: : LosAngeles ee) ao ERC Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......9.025 
Gary,Ind. U5 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......8.05 FLOOR PLATES Pittsburgh J5 .......... pay crn paves Boze 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 S.Chicago,IIl. U5 8.05 Seattle B3 Cleveland 31) C20) 7-7-9: 025 
Stn CUSY oo 1ons0e tt bea ee : Cleveland eJ5iritie rr 6.375 Seattle seeeeeese +8675 Detroit BS, P17 
Warren,O. C17 "1990/5 PILING Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.375 S.- Chicago,IIl. W14 Bs ees 8.30 Detroit S41 
,O0. vac odo 2.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.375 S.Duquesne, Pa. WEY can dates Donora,Pa. AT 
SKELP_ BEARING PILES Munhall,Pa,-U5 ....... 6.375 S.SanFrancisco B3 8.675 wiyria,O. W8 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.05 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.55 S.Chi Ill. US 6.375 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 8.30 
Maccaiiee eunsesiGles on Tad Harbor Ings 12 isise= FranklinPark. Ti, 
qe bush Dee ie eek: 5.05 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . “5.55 PLATES, Ingot Iron cay ae B71 1.119.025 
a Oe een 8.08 Ae U5_.......5.50 Ashland c.1.(15) A10 ...5.35 Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
i 5 .05 ee errs I-2, US ..5.50 me ae Al10 a BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon WHartford,Conn. R2 9.325 
WIRE RODS HEET PILING leveland el. K2 ....... .05 Bethlehem,P Harvey,Ill, Bo -- 9.025 
Tabara Gl Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.50 Warren,O. c.l. R2....... 6.05 pe au) (Ba) e-2 S20r es ckawatina Nev eB? 2 0l0o5 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 Houston(9) S85) .csec.ee 5.925 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6. Lackawanna, N.Y. B22, .6:50 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 LosAngeles P2, S30 11.00 
atone DeLee te: Munhall, Pa, U5 .6.50 BARS Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 Mansfield,Mass. BD ...9.325 
Bitialomy Al Cape ey. . .Chicago, Ill. I=2, U5 ..6.50 Sterling,Il, N15 ......5.525 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...9.025 
Cleveland AT o..0.20...6. Weirton, W.Va. W6 .....6.50 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon Sterlingill: (1) N16 9. 5.425) aU ee eee oes 
onora,Pa. AT ........6.40 Merchant Quality) Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 ee sah sen es 
Fairfield, Ala. Wp loS coher -6.40 ee ls LATES Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 DR aout. Mich Ps eons 
ouston ake : ‘arbon Steel Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ..5.675 F , : ae 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. “'Y1. 16.40 AlabanaCity Ala, R2 Sri eA ICON, LIL Fadl reensyo)ie/ ole air DieTU a te ee eons onapes Springcity, Pa 3 Fe £99.20 
Soliet,TI. AT. Bmore a a6 Ashland ep Alo 1240 serene 13 (0) 8 Base Fee a Ch mS Struthers, YL .......9.025 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ..... agus Atidntat 141 Use eens 50! Birmingham) Clb ..,6.675, Tole, Ul. P2o -.. | ie ere i Wouleconue AT. core 
Kokomond. G16... ... TAO) TEGO INE, Gn 530 Buffalo(9) R2 5675 pL Ee Ae areverstixianersrsie 5.675 Waukegan,Ill. AZ ..... 8.775 
Doganetlen BST Sone cnieian oe re hase Eee oa Bees ate Niles,Calif. PY C10 Spare Wie Ur, Cone J5 .. .9.325 
; ID NE SRS 4 : Diet OM es,Calt Peers: china eee orcester,Mass. AT ...9.075 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.65 Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 5.36°-Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.675 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.675 Youngstown F3, Y1 ...9.025 
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BARS, Reinforcing 
(To fabricators) 


AlabamaCity, Ala. 
Atlanta All tore cioxs 
Birmingham (©15. 4.0.4.5: 
Buffalo R2 
Cleveland R2.. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Emeryville, Calif. I7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless, Pa, U5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Ft.Worth, te hs (26) T4 
Gary,Ind. 5 
Houston ao 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
Jobet Jie .P22 ec: 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 Siero. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5. 
LosAngeles B3 
Madison.Il]. Li 
Milton,Pa. M18 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Nies,Calif. P1 6. 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll 56: 
Pittsburgh J5 = 3....: 
Portland,Oreg. O04 . 
SandSprings, Okla. S5 . 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 
S.Chicago, Il. Foe wid. E 
S.Duquesne, Pa. U5 OCHOA 
S8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5. 
Sterling) Tl) IN15 2 scp: 
Sterling Ils “NID. .o0. <5: 
Struthers,O, Yio ..: 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Youngstown R2, U5 ‘5. 675 
BARS, Reinforcing 

(Fabricated; to eomsuriers 
Boston B2, U8 8.15 
Chicago Us Smenstanctaqavadeleters Oe 41 
Cleveland (US Wana. skicc 
Houston S5 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity, Mo. ji 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6. 
Marion. OOP Ul ae jcriaers 
Newark,N.J. U8 
Philadelphia U8 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ...7. 
Seattle B3, N14 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
St.Paul U8 5 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...7. 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy(Staybolt)B14 18.45 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co.. Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Coa. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div. 

H. K. Porter Co. Ince. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 


RAIL STEEL BARS 
ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2.5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ....5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 
Marion, O3(3))) Bid eye 5.325 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 : 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2... 
Alienport;Pase Ps oe 
AliquippaPas) Jor. seen 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10 
Cleveland JO; 2 ee 
Conshohocken, ae Age 
Detroit(8) M1 

Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5. 
WairlessyPasiUG) mre Ds 
Harrell;PaweSopeeerin cera. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 

Gary,Ind. U5 

Geneva,Utah Cll 
GraniteCity,Il1.(8) G4 15.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. 5.10 
Irvin PaO omemccte eee Ds 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 

Munhall;Pa. U5 oisscaves 
Newport; Keys A?) oo serde. 5. 10 
INES; OF M2T ISS) ick: 6.775 
Pittsburg, Calif, (abl Gonoky 
Pittsburghied5\ sence eno: 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 

Sharon,Pa. S3 ... 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, Wi. ‘5.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 139 5 10) 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...5.10 
Wiarren\ OR serine 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
INPUEO), WPT Ggo oso eas 6.275 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary,Ind. US) fo... ots 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 

Irvin,Pa. U5 

Munhall,Pa. 

Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ... ‘8. 10 


wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 
C32 CarpenterSteelofN.Eng. 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Dearborn Div., Sharon 
Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 
Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas&FuelAssoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa, eae. cletetiere 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.525 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .. 0.575 
Farrell,Pa. S3 7.525 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.025 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 7.525 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Te 2, Y1 is 525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 . 7.525 
Lackawanna(35) Bo) sj 7 525 
Munhall,Pa. US .......7.525 
Pittsburgh J5 ¢.....0. 7.525 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 7.525 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2..7.525 
Warren,O: R2e.seecs<0-%-O20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
Cleveland R2 ........- 5.875 
Warren, Os) RZ aes. car 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 


ChevelandioR2 “icone ncisis 7.05 
Middletown,O. A100 ...6.775 
Warren,O. R2 . . 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ..... 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.325 

Detroit M1 

Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 


Fontana, Calif. 
Gary. Inds “US ricer eaiece 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6. 
Irvin,Pa. U5 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6. 
Mansfield,O. E6 3 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6. 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Pittsburgh J5 ... 
Portsmouth, O. P12 : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,.O. R2 : 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6. 
Yorkville,O. W10 
Youngstown Y1 


ni sts 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. GS ...... 9.275 

Fairless.Pa. US .......9. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 

Gary,iInd. US =... 

Ind. Harbor,Ind. 

Irvin,Pa. U5 
Lackawanna(37) B2 
Pittsburgh J5 .......+. 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 
Warren,O. R2 .. .9.275 
Weirton, W.Va. we. oe. 9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 9.275 


Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 


Ashland,Ky. A10 7.225 7.475 
Canton,O. R2 ...7.225 7.75 
Fairfteld T2 ..... 7.225 7.475 
Gary,Ind. U5 7.225 7.475 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 USE cco.on 
Ind.Harbor I-2...7.225 7. 475 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 127.225 T.4T5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 .... 
MartinsFry. W10 .7.225 7.475 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..7.975 .... 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 


SHEETS, Culvert 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. Al0O..... 6.875t 
CantonOn RS) a... as 6.875t 
Dover; OMG Miers 1-7-7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity,Ill. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Irvin,Pa. U5 . 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6. 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6. 
Middletown,O. A10 ..6. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7. 
Pittsburgh) Jo) se. i. 5/1 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6. 
Warren,O. R2........6. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6. 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. {fContinuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 7.175 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin.Pa. Ud 2... . 10.025 
SparrowsPt. (39) B2 ..10.025 
Pittsburgh J5 ... .10.025 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O, R2 ....+...- 7.275 
Irvin: Pad (US eeetee cris 7.275 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 7.125 

Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland(28) R2 ...... 7.65 
Niles,O.(28) R2 
Youngstown J5 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 

Ashland,Ky. A110 ..... 6.775 
Cleveland R2 ........- 6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.775 
Gary,Ind. US .......-; 6.775 
GraniteCity, II]. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1I-2,Y1.6.775 
Irvin,Pa. UGB ....+.<s. 6.775 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 116.775 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.775 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. H6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom, W.Va. W10 7.225 
Gary, Inde so ere eieiieeas 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ...... 7.225 
Warren,O. R2 ........7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A110 ....7.625 


Key To Producers 


J4 
J5 
J6 
J7 
J8 


K1 
K2 
K3 
K4 
K7 


Li 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 
LS 


Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
M6 Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 

hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine&Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 

Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 

Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 
N15 Northwestern S.&W.Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


Mi 
M4 


P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co, 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 


Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless Steel Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. 8. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


S30 
S40 
S841 


T2 


STE EE 


STRIP 

) STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 

§ Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 5.10 

seienport,Pa. PY .2.... 5.10 

Selton ll, Li .. ore!) 
Ashland, Ky. (8) ‘A10- Seo! O) 

Atlanta All .... -5.10 
Bessemer, Ala. Oe age. 5.10 
Birmingham CLO ae ween 5.10 
Buffalo(27) R2 ..... -.-5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.15 
metroitio Ml s.). ons. oomty i) 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 - 5.10 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 rons! Kt) 
marrell,Pa, S3 .. 5.10 
Fontana, Calif. K1_ 5.675 
Gary, Ind. WSN hetcciee s 5.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1 5.10 
Johnstown.Pa.(25) B2 ..5.10 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 5.10 
LosAngeles (25) IER pare aes 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.20 


Riverdale, Ill. Al 5 
SanFrancisco S7 . 
Seattle(25) B3 : 
meattle N14 ...... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ‘ 
S.Chicago W14 ‘Oe 
§8.SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.83 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 ..4.925 
Sterling,IlIl. N15 ...... 5.025 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.85 
Warren, O. 1aP4 B56 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. We | Rise OeLO) 
Youngstown WS imereyster on 5.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 8.10 


Farrell,Pa. S3 
Gary,Ind. U5 


Houston S§5 : 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.35 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 9.30 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 8.40 
ewport, Ky. DADE cu etars occ 8.40 
Sharon,Pa, AZ S3 ..... 8.40 
8. Chicago, Tl. 'w14 8.10 
Youngstown USA Yan Se 10: 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.575 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 7.575 
Wairfield,Ala. T2 ..:...7.575 
Warrell;Pa. S3 ..... TOTO 
Garv,inds U5 cacncse. (B16) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 ......8.575 
mnaron.Pal SB) sis ceces 7.575 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 Soli 43) 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 8.325 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 7.575 
Wiarren) Ol R20... eksOlo 
Weirton, W.Va. Wwe co ao al DIKa 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky. ue A10 -5.35 
Warren,O. R2 £5 875 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 

Anderson,Ind. G6 += 4.425 
Baltimore “T6) ....:. cis. 7.425 
Boston T6 . 7.975 
Buffalo S40° 20... ee: 7.425 
Cleveland AY, J5 ....7.425 
Dearborn, Mich. D3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 .7.425 


Dover,O. G6 

Ecorse, Mich. 

Evanston, Ill. 

Farrell,Pa. S3 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......9. 
FranklinPark,Ill. LGR sare. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7. 
Indianapolis J5 ........ é 
LosAngeles J5 
LosAngeles C1 


NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 
NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ..7.425 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. LD. 7425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.975 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 7.875 
Pittsburgh J5 ........7.425 
Riverdale,IJl. Al ...... 7.525 
Rome,N.Y. Gz RO. 5 --7.425 
Sharon. Pa. ie eaeiweckvt eo 
Trenton,N.J. 31) R 8.975 

Wallingford Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 7.425 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 7.425 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.425 


August 25, 1958 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.80 
ING, THD. non kag oh. 5.99 Youngstown Y1 ...... 10.80 
Carneyi 
Cleveland AT 2.2.12. 1/118108 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot ron 
DaretOmGe agen is 05am ae, Fat) 
Harrell Rasa Soe ee 15.55 STRIP, C.R. Elecrogalvanized | 
FranklinPark lll. T6 15.55 Cieveland AT ... 
Harrison,N.J. C1 15.05 Dover,O. G6 .. ae "25" 
Indianapoligyed 5.) eee 15.20 Evanston,Ill, M22 ....7.25* 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 15.55 Riverdale,Ill. Al .....7.525* 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....15.40 Wearren,O. BY, S3, TS 7 ene 
Riverdale.Ill. Al 15.05 Worcester, Mags. A7.... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... 15.55 Youngstown J5 ...... L ie 
Worcester. Mass. AT. 15.35 ——————_- 
Youngtown, JS se sen 15.05 *Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled ore! aCalvonized 
High-Strength, Low-Allo ontinuous 
Cleve Tae ae ol ag ar IeIPas Basa. 5. sec TO 
Dearborn,Mich, D3 ....10. Sharon} Baza es oc leine ete 7.50 
Dover,Om GG nese see TIGHT otriciat ad acd 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... Atlanta All. -5.65 
earrelPa, (SST ica. Farrell, Pa. 53 gone? eee 525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .... Riverdale,Ill. Al eur. OLO 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ..... Sharon,Pa. S3 +. -0.925 
Warren,O. R2 Youngstown U5 . 5.525 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0O.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore -T6. |. 5. . ales vise 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston T6 . 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol, Conn. Wi. EOS Qe ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie, Pa. S18 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 Fae 
Cleveland A7 .... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn, Mich. D3 ob Gee 9.05 10.50 12.70 rong fear 
Detroiey D2 5 oie vtasielecs. sles 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .... 
Dover,O. G6 sa.00 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 jogs 
arreilsPan Soin eee 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
HMOStoria; OFM SL usieakcrresasione 10.05 10.40 12:60 15.60 «.... 
FranklinPark,Ill. Té ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison,N,.J. C18 -....... Sei, ieee 90) 16:10 549'30 
Indianapolis J5_.......... 9.10 10:55 12.60 15.60° 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
LosAngeles JS ......- 1145-12.60 14.80 .... ACen 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... 
NewKensington,Pa, A6 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60. .... 
INEWYOrK: Wo seis am ai eseras -«- 10:70 12:90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Tll. Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18:55 
RomewNY. (S206. cine viene 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
SharonsRawe Sou ae caiekecieiele 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
‘Trenton Ned.) RO geile «esl sel Onc Ol 12790 1651.0) 19530 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren,O. TS .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 «-+eeee- 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Upto 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel Cempared). 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 : 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Buffalo W12 18.10 ase Orcas 
Mostoria Os (Sie ancien e-) =. 18730 225150 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ...... 19.20 23.30 28.15 
Harrison,N.J. C18 18.10 21.95 26.30 
ING@WYOrKS Wi fice « custeroo ane 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Palmer,Mass. W12 LSS1O eee Es 
IR PGTHOT EI GY oes gel oon 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Worcester,Mass. T6 ...... 18.85 22.95 27.50 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..... 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Youngstown J5 .......... 18.45 22.30 26.65 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 
Fairfield Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 


Fontana, Calif. Tart ack ROT 


Gary,Ind. U5 . 
GraniteCity, II. 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Niles,O. R2 ... 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 wens 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 
Yorkville,O. W10 


ELECTROTIN (22- “fae Gage; Dollars per 100 e 


Aliquippa, Pa, 
Niles,O. R2 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
Ib 


Ib 


Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05$10.30 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 10.15 10.40 


Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.05 10.30 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.05 10.30 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10 30 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 


Aliquippa.Pa, J5 ......$7.85 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 wedi Oo. 
Pairless,Pa, US ....6...%.99 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8.60 
Gary, dnd: (W5iea. acteieciee 01.80 
GraniteCity. Ill. G4 7.95 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1..7.85 
ET VIN ee ON era shateeele ene 7.85 


0.25 Ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 


$8.75 $9.00 $9.40 

8.85 9.10 9.50 

8.85 9.10 9.50 

9.50 9.75 10.15 

8.75 9.00 9.40 

Mines 8.85 9.10 9.50 
8.75 9.00 9.40 

Sele 8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.75 9.00 9.40 

9.50 9.75 10.15 

mrecete 8.85 9.10 9.50 
8.75 9.00 9.40 

8.75 9.00 9.40 

Boning 725 7.925 wees 
r 725 7.925 8.125 
INlesi Ol R22 er eelemsesoie 7.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 » 0.85 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 ecee) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 plea) 
Gary,Ind. U5 RVetiatolernt OO 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 eet GO 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. Yi ....7.50 
Irvin,Pa. U5 Pata roO. 


1.67.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 

(Special Coated, Base Box) 
Gary,Ind. ce 
Irvin,Pa. U5 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 Ib conten: Bag Box) 
Gary,Ind. U5 . $11.25 


Yorkville, O. Wwi0- 


SILICON STEEL 


COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyno- 
(Semiprocessed Ye lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W Pee ddsa0) 12:40 13155 14°65 
Brackenridge.Pa. A4 MaiGtimiee.. 12.05: 13.15) 14:20 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ...... 9.975*11.30* 12.00* 13.15* .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ... 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05* Ber 
Mansfield\Ol9hGr..a-ccin: 9.875*11.70 12.40 138.55 14.65 
Newport,Ky. A2 . 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Niles;O;" M2i 5... . 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 Xen 
Vandergrift,Pa. oes sade 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
WarrentON R20 cttes siren 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Zanesville,O. A10 ........ . 11.70¢ 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ..... 8.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 8.10 
SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths T-72 T-65 1-58 T-52 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed Yc lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Wandereritt; Pan U Spee emeicicictets 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Zanesville;O= “ALO crrscmisterietelole 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 . 


Butler,Pa. A10 on 
Vandergrift, Pa. U5. as 


Warren,O. R2 


—Grain Oriented -————_ 
T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 
. 17.60 19.20 19.70.20.20 15.25tt 


- 19.70 20.20 20.70 


17.10 ) 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


- 15.70 


*Semiprocessed. tFully processed only. {Coils, annealed, 
semiprocessed 4c lower. {{Coils only. 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
Low Carbon 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..8.00 
Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ......8.00 
INGO, VE BAS Goce ce 
Atlanta CAV. cease. sss 8.00 
Bartonville. Ml. K4 Pree len 3) 
Buffalo Wa vee ear 8.00 
Chicago W13 .......... 8.00 
Cleveland A7. C20. 8.00 


Crawfordsville, Le MB. 
Donora,Pa. i 
Duluth A7 . 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......8. 
Fostoria,O.(24) oe 

Houston S5 ... 
Jacksonville,Fla. 
Johnstown,Pa. Boa oee.ness 
ACTS INC Dp GooeocoD 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 .. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10— Wares 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..8. 


N.Tonawanda,N. ¥. B11.8.00 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 8.30 
Pittburg.Calif. C11 ....8.95 
Portsmouth,O. P12 8.00 
Rankin,Pa. A7 8.00 


SiChicaeo.Ill. R2 seer 
S.SanFrancisco C10 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.10 
Sterling. Ill.(1) N15 8.00 
Sterling,II]. N15 ....... 8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 8.00 


Waukegan, Ill. AT 2 d 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


WIRE, Cold Heating Soros 
Elyria, OVW Si: .8.00 


WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....12.65 
Buffalo) WA1Z, eee ee 13.40 
Cleveland A7 12.65 
Donora, Pa AT ses. 12.65 
DWI IN) oo boos od ned 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 12.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 
Munciedind eles "rm er 12.85 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 12595) 
Palmer,Mass. W12..... 13.70 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling N.J. R5 ......12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 12.75 
Struthers,O., Yl o..--- 12.65 
Trenton,N.J. “AT... -. 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 . 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 9.75 
FNL UIE Geo Gono 9.95 
Butfalo WAZ <a fn 9.75 
Cleveland AT ........- 9.75 
Donora, Pan eAt ees OO 
Bite LYE on Sotoooeoe 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 .. .. 10.25 
Minnequa,Colo. Cio se 990: 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
NewHaven.Conn. A7 ..10.05 
Palmer,Mass. W12..... 10.05 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 5 bth) 
Roebling.N.J. R5 . .9.60 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 Pat! ei) 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 9.85 
Struthers) OsiWil saci ester 9.75 
Mrentony Nid Aweustersne sie 10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 .....9.75 
Worcester,Mass. AT ..10.05 


WIRE, MB Spring, High- it 


Aliquippa, 12s ae peinis GoeeiD 9.75 
Alton eT os wees cisiere 9.95 
Bartonville.Ill K4 ....9.40 
BufialoeW Zane ener 9.75 
Cleveland AT .........% 9.30 
WYO cigez, HYG Sabonood 9.30 
TBE Nes Rei aes Be Os 9.30 
Kostoria,Ovis le 6 ee none 9.80 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........10.25 
Milbury, Mass. (12) N6 . 9.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 .9.75 


Muncie.Ind. I-7 . 9.50 
Palmer,Mass. W112 ..... 10.05 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 10.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.30 
Roebling,N.J. RS ....... 10.05 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 9.75 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 9.75 
Trenton,N.J.” AT <%).-. .9.60 
Waukegan. Ill. A7 ......9.30 
Worcester,Mass. T6 10.05 


Worcester, Mass. ING J4 9.60 


WIRE, Fine & Weave core 
Alton, Te ile 


Bartonville, Ill. K4 F ae. 70 
Chicago W13 ......... 15.60 
Cleveland AT. ........ 15.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 
Fostoria,O. Sl ........15.60 
Houston 85 . oe 15.85 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 > 15.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....15.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....15.85 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....15.60 
Muncie.Ind. I-7 ......15.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....16.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 peveo-6O. 
Worcester,Mass. T6 ....16.60 
Worcester,Mass. AT ..15.90 
ROPE WIRE (A) 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 12.75 
BiuffalomiaZa eee ae 13.45 
Fostoria,O. Sl ..... 12.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......12.75 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12...... 13-75: 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Roebling No ORS wee. £3.75) 
Steouis) WLS eects 12.75 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...12.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 .vi...12.75 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.05 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow 
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WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bartonville,IM. K4 ..,.16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....16.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .. 17.05 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ....11.65 


Baltimore T6 . A URS) 
DOSlO Oe meliZ05. 
Buttalows Wales: oss 11.65 
Chicarouwilata eee eb 
Cleveland A7 ... 11.65 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8_11.65 


Dover,O. G6 ..... » 11.65 
Farrell,Pa. S3 Sane Vien) 
HOStOTIA, Om Suma er ee 11.65 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ....12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16...... 11.65 
Massillon,O. R8 ...... 11.65 
Milwaukee C23 ....... 11.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .11.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 11.95 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 1 75) 
INGMTOINEVE, TRA soon ella) Ga 
Sharon, Pac S3a) 450s 11.65 
DrentomNiJe RS. 12265 
WarrenyOu 89s etanGs 
Worcester,Mass. AZT ..11.95 
Worcester,Mass. T6 ... 12.65 
NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
Aliquippayeasy eye eee 173 
ANVENNES INI 9 soon pos. 175 
Bartonville,ll. K4 ..... 175 
Chica coma Wil3/aenn esse 173 


ClevelandayAG me sen arn 7.3 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 


DonorayPa aa Ae 173 
PD ULU Ce AT weer ene 73 
Mairiield Alaa Toles ment 73 
HIOUStOn) (S51 asia ee LTS 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....173 
TOUSEN MEAL Weir pean 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....178 
Kokomo,Ind: C16 ...... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....178 
Monessen, Pas bias ates 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....192 
Ran ins Pan aeAvame nase 173 
8: Chicaro lle Ran eeS 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 ..... 175 
Worcester,Mass. AZ ..... 179 
(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$9.10 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 .$9.80 


POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2....175 
Aliquippa;Pass Jd) tec LT 
ACL Cay AVA reece enol a7: 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 .....177 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Donora; Par eA le esate: 175 
ID TIRED ING eae eee eines 175 
Haintield Alay T2) ii. .0. 175 
FLOUSLON S5 eepee nace wees 180 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ....177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 
TOLL LS ANT ee che enka 175 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....194 
RankineeaterAva cenccen 175 
S:Chicago, lly R2 73i0., 175 
SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling,Tll.(7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 -181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(1412 Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 


Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. $10.26 
AtlantarvATL. crrcieeis.cls 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....10.36 
Buffalo WWi2" eeeeaee 10.26 
Chicago ewA3s Semen. 10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Donoray Pha Ainaneees 10.26 
DUUtH PAT eee eee L0L26 
MairfieldvAlas 'E2) sas. 0 10.26 
RLOUSCON! "Br orn ersle teers 2 10.51 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8. ..10.36 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 


FOS CMA Te  teevenneek 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....10.36 
LosAngeles B3 .......11.05 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 
S:Chicago, 0) R20 s.a.. 10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling, T1.(37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 


JXaeyoisl NG) Sener 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill K4 ....10.70 
Butiato Wis woes. : 10.60 
Chicago QWs) ves. a. 10.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 
Donoray Pa-mcAwe cir cisre: 10.60 
Dulath) vAviee yee 10.60 
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Fairfield, Ala. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo, Ind. 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 , 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 . 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity, Ala. 
Atlanta <A11 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Donora,Pa. AT 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa. 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo, Ind. 

LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago, Il. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15... 
BALE TIES, Single Loop 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 

Atlanta A111 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 


Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 


KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.SanFrancisco 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 
ChicagoHts., Ill. 
Duluth A7 
Franklin, Pa. O60. ato 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Marion,O. P11 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Sterling, Ill. (1) 
Tonowanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa. 


KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Kokomo, Ind. are 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen, Pa. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. AT 
S. Chicago, Ill. é 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..15 
Sterling,Tll.(7) N15 ....1§ 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-144%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta Ail 
Bartonville, Ill. aecgere 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . 
Donora,Pa. A7 


Johnstown, Pa. (43) B2 . 190§ 


KansasCity,Mo. 85 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 


An'Ild Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 
Bartonville K4 
Cleveland A7 . 


. 17.15 18.95 
+ -17.25 19.05 


Craw’dsville M8. .17.25 19.05 
Fostoria,O. S1..17.65 19.207 
Houston S5 ....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8..17.25 19.05 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..17.40 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10. .17.40 18.95** 
P’lm’r,Mass. W12 18.15 19.70+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05; 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.25 19.05§ 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05+7 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.70} 
Worcester A7 ...17.45 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55*#* 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4.8.75 9.425 


Buffalo W12 ..... 9.00 9.55+ 
Cleveland AT ...78.65 .... 
Crawfordsville M8.8.75 9.425 
Donora,Pa. A7 ...8.65 9.207 
IW a KE oooaed 8.65 9.207 
Mairfield “U2 a. 400 8.65 9.207 


Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 8.75 9.425 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 


Joliet,IN. AT .....8.65 9.207 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo Cl6_ ....8.75 9.30f 


LosAngeles B8..9.60 10.275§ 
Minnequa C10 ...8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12. 9.30 9.85+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.60 10.15; 


_ Rankin,Pa. A7....8.65 9.207 


S.Chicago R2.. 9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.60 10.15** 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 
Sterling(48) N15.8.90 9.57577 
Sterling(1) (48) .8.80 9.47577 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.507 


Based on zine price of: 
AS O03 TOC. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 
(Base discounts, full con- 
tainer quantity, per cent off 
list, f.o.b. mill) 

BOLTS 

Carriage, Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter ... 49.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 
5% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter ... 39.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 35.0 
1% in. and larger: 

IN VGUEABTE “Sob gauce 35.0 


Undersized Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter ... 49.0 
Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts 
Hot Galvanized: 
¥% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter ... 29.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 15.0 
5% in. and larger: 

AH@leng thse iy. jar..e ers 12.0 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) 

6 in. and shorter ... 49.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 


Plow and Tap Bolts 
¥% in. and smaller by 
6 in. and shorter.. 49.0 
Larger than ¥% in. or 
longer than 6 in... 39.0 


Stove Bolts, Slotted: 
% to % in. inel., 
3 in. and shorter.. 55.0 
yf; to ¥% in., inclu- 


SIVIES ian cok ne OOO. 
NUTS 
Reg, & Heavy Square Nuts: 
YOU VAS Gad ao oolace 55.5 


Square Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 

SAM (BIZOS  cieasstc ais ernie 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 

% in. and smaller... 60.5 

% in. to 1 in., inecl.. 55.5 
1% in. to 1¥% in., 

UCI ee tacts cenrcerdeee MO STO 

1% in. and larger ... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Cold Punched: 

% in. and smaller.. 60.5 

% in. to1% in., incl. 55.5 
1% in. and larger .. 53.5 
Hex Nuts, All Types, 
Hot Galvanized: 

% in. and smaller .. 46.5 

% in. to 1 in., inel.. 41.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 

Abed BEemoS Goda. cdloo's 46.5 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 

% in. and smaller.. 60.5 

% in. to 1% in., 

OK aioo0 aaa doG 55.5 

15% in. and larger ... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Fiinshed (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated): 

1 in. and smaller .. 63.0 

1% in. to 1¥% in., 


15 in. and larger.. 53.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted): 

5 in. and smaller.. 60.5 

% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 

1% to 1% in., incl. 59.0 

15 in. and larger... 53.5 

CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base _ discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 
5, in. and smaller.. 40.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 


GhEWOK Gancdconadas 22.0 


Longer than 6 in 


5% in. and smaller. . 8.0 
34, %, and 1 in. 
bE Ney OOO OrEOOOL + 6.0 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 


5 in. and smaller. . 26.0 
%, Y%, and 1 in. 
Giam. .csesseeeees 3.0 


onger than 6 in.: 
x a in. and smaller..+ 13.0 


%, %, and 1 in. 
Ghekes gon odomul tn 


Head Capscrews: 
se in. and smaller. .+76.0 


Setscrews, Square Head, ; 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 


6 in. and shorter... Net 
Longer than 6 in. .- + 23 
RIVETS 


.0.b. Cleveland and/or 
ent equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.0.p. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with ep t 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural % in., larger 12.25 


ys in. under: List less 19% 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net prices 


per 1000 ft, 40,000 Ib and over) 


1/4 
Alton, Til EAs wise ceretners $32.15 
Buffalo W12 ....-.-.- 32.15 
Cleveland AT ......-- 32.15 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 ... 32.15 


Monessen,Pa. P6 ..... 


NewHaven,Conn. A7 .. 32.15 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


Strand Diameter, Inches 
5/16. 3/8) 7/16) 2 
$48.20 $61.55.$81.10 $105.65 
48.20 61.55 31.10 105.65 
48.20 61.55 81.10 ..... 
48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 


32.15 48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 


48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 
48.20 61.55 81.10 ..... 
48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 


- WIZ 9. ... 82.15 

Sener Tun. guaoe 32.15 48.20 61.55 81.10 105.85 
S i unite. eniliie C8: : : ; 
ELE eet “AT 1. 32.15 48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 
Ee eee 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard: Tee Rails 

All 60-Ib 


Rails 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 


Ensley,Ala. T2 ....--+:-se0- 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ........-. 
Gary,Ind. US .....-+++e.s0s 


Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......--- 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ......- 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ........... 


Williamsport,Pa. S19 


TIE PLATES 

RMairfield} Ala. T2 |... . 6.60 
Gary,ind) sWoge merrier 0-00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 
Seattle BS sicc.seeecn 6.75 
Steelton Pan (2 essere 6.60 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.75 
JOINT BARS 

Bessemer,Pa. US ..... 6.975 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...-. 6.975 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 
SKN CMOS WOE. ooodboras 6.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.975 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.975 


Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... 6.975 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. $13 ..9.1 


2. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.125 


No. 1 No. 2. No.2 Under 


5.525 5.425 6.50 
525 5.425 er 6.50 
a ; ieee 6.50 
525 5.425 oun 
ee 5 Apiehs 6.50 
525 5.425 a 
ee eae Oe. 
5.525 5.425 oe 6. 
5.525 5.425 Sepia 7.00 
525 5.425 yee 
ee 5 Se 6.50 
TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland R2 ......+-: 14.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... «14.75 
Lebanon,Pa. B2_ .....- 14.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14.75 
Pittsburgh P14 ....... 14.75 
Seattle B33) 2.440. -es 15.25 
SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.50 
STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 10.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......9.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 10.10 
Seattles BS sataercel Oaee 
SiChieagor Ulli hs2 eee 10.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......10.10 
Youngstown R2 ....... 10.10 


Footnotes ————___———————————SSSSsS 


(1) Chieago base. 

(2) Angles, flats, bands. 
(3) Marchant. 

i Reinforcing. 

(5) 


1% to under 17/16 in.; 


17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
670cs) L15/16) “toe 8: ink, 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm, Base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 


) 
) 
4 
for special quality. 
) Pittsburgh base, 
) Cleveland & Pitts. base. 
) Worcester, Mass, base. 
) 


heavier. 


A NES 
Be Bee ARR 


for gage 0.142 and lighter, 
5.80ce. 


Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 


Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 
4) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in; 


(15) %” and thinner, 

(16) 40 lb and under, _ 

(17) Flats only; 0.25 in, & 
heavier. 

(18) To dealers, 

(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. 

(21) New Haven,Conn, base. 

(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area. 

(23) Special quality. _ 

(24) Deduct 0.10c, finer than 
15 Ga, 


Bar mill bands. 

} Deld. in mill zone, 6.295¢. 

) Bar mill sizes. 

) Bont be 
Youngstown base. 

} Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

(31) Widths over 5% in.; 7.975c, 

for widths 5 in, and under 

by 0.125 in. and thinner, 

2) Buffalo base. 

3) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 

4) 9.60c for cut lengths, 

5) 72” and narrower. 

6) 54” and narrower. 

7) Chicago base, 10 points 

lower. 

38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
ray : 

and narrower. 

} Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ higher. 

) 9.10c for cut lengths. 

) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5,685c, 

) 9-14% Ga. 

) To fabricators. 

) 6-7 Ga. 

) 3% in, and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3%4 in, and other 
shapes. 


STEEL 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIFE, Threaded ae) Cosried 


Carload discounts from list, % 


pe teches Be SOOT 3% 4 5 6 
EGU eING ss aaoaheme: ate Be Fe 76.5¢ 92¢ 1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 ee 14.81 19.18 
Alioul Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv 
iquippa, Pa, J5 +12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +1875 0.5 +16.25 
Brace, Pat N21: 25 a. A5MTD | lenae 4:39:25 Vales SEAT HP eee STS)» Oates +2 ihre 0.5 tees 
“ Pains Oi INS 0 eee +12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 + 18.75 0.5 +16.25 
oungstown Y1...... +12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Youngstown R2 ......+12.25 427.25 +5.75 422.5 +3.25 +20 pega 1805 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD nee. Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Size—Inches .......... uy % % % ‘ ne 
Bistererent pe io. 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17 23¢ 
Pounds Per Ft 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 ce A 
Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ; = PDAS Jag} 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Bleons AUS Tale eke. : 0.25 +15 ai e317 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Benwood, W. Va. Wid 1.5 +425 +10.5 +34 +21 + 42.5 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Butler, Pa. F6 45 22 48.5 +32 419.5 441 
etna ParoNs. S65 conc 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ...... 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Fontana, Calif. K1 , +10.75 +26 7.05 +22 +4.25 417.5 +1.75 +16.75 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 Abe 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 


Lorain, O. N: 
Sharon, Pa, S4 
Sharon, Pa. M6 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 
Wheatland Pa, w9 
Youngstown R2, Y1. 


pize—Inches! (56). 5-/- « 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
iste Per wit she cock 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢c 76.5¢ 92c $1.09 
Pounds Per Ft ..:...00 ee 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
Pri Ss Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv® Blk Galv* Blk Galv® 
lduippa. Pas qJd ee an D604 2075 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 oe oe Hine terns 
NYC Soe TVS Oi ee eat 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +425 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 4+15.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 +2.75 12°25 442905 13275. 42255) 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
etna ba N2) oeeiec - oes 11.75 +42.75 13.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
airless, Pal N83 ...... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... $1.25 415.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 +26.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 +3.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 +14.5 
Lorain, O. N3 ..... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 tee eee wickets 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... ial pds ebay dss 112505, 32.95 13.75 42.5 13.75 +2.5 see wens ee Bria 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2 .. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... DTD) OTS 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 .... seis), SEOs 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates: Sheets 
Carbon Base Carbon Base 
H.R. Bars; CERs 5% 10% 15% 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; ci 20% 20% 
pis sec a ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat esa ae 
ype ngot Slabs Bi i i ft: Wire | 30LZ ..wceeeseeee sane sane sees sone . 
S ee mee ec camencecs7onopes™. Pieter. “Sheets 20d se See 34.70 37.95 42.25 46.70 39.75 
SUS! saves 22.00 27.00 Pera e36.00' 40100, 142:00') 1:39.25) 48-50" 45.00)| v8) aoe rae: Pret ese ree eace eee 
202 23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 40.00 49.25 49.25 Cw er eer scene x : . 0.10 . 
Solent: io POR Bees sis Wa) Miss Milas Gal aay) SUS eo oe 45.05 49.35 pane ede sees 
302 25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 42.25 52.00 52.00; 316 Cb......... piipedearrtre bres eR pee 
302B 25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 44.50 57.00 57.00; 321 ...-.---+--- 36.60 rears reat see Bide 
ie paneer .... 32,00 41.00 46.00 45.50 48.00 wie. © 56.75 iG.7H | BAT wee eee eee Beira rae aioe eee : 
304 27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 45.75 55.00 55.00] 405 28.60 regi oe ees G00: 
304L ise: ....  48.25- 51.50 53.00 55.50 53.50 63.25 62.75| 410 ..-..-.--.-- eT Been ee ees Tesate 
B05 Maks « 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 46.25 58.75 58.75]_ 430 ...--..-+--- ROG EOE E70 15) SOE 
308 30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 | Inconel aiige SCE ap ainTnre d00¢ 
SOO MEAS Sane 39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 66.00 80.50 980.50| Nickel ......... Bon Seakce ene enn ectsomnae 2006 
310 AOMTS Euan C15 OBIE TS(00 penstr25) || 86/5015 “91.00 (87.756 (196.75, -96.75;| Mickel Tew Caron eee eee caine aoe : 
CU saad he em 1250 Sen S6 150m 91! OO MNES 7275099200 me 10402511) ONC kere ae , ; : AEA 
SIG. ghbnoe Ioan 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 ler ds 80.75 80:75 | COPPEr™ ..- ee. nse Oe ree aC : 
SL6T ak aie 55.50 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 79.50 89.25 88.50 
317. ...... 48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 88.50 101.00 101.00 sie; caren pore 
321 sineere 32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 10% B th Sid 
SB OMe tecaric ky ook: ee 106.75) Se 0325 106.75. .... 108:00 149.25 ¢ To 7iyae seonueroes 
18-8 CbTa 37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 estes 79.25 79.25 | COPPEL* wees ee rece eee eee eee e eee eens - ; 
405 111... 19:50 25150 «29°78 «3800 «33:80 «38:25 32:50 48:75 46.75 | _ *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
HAO sey 2 16.75 21.50 28.25 31,00 32.00 33.75 30.00 40.25 40.25| New Castle, Ind. 1-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
“is (eee apie S175 so 50 S425 .... 48.25 48.25 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ZOO Me 26.00 33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 40.25 52.00  62.00| ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
SOG I oc. 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 31.00 40.75 40.75| Ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. 818. 
430F 5 hood Sone 29.50 OO o 33.00 34.75 200K 51.75 42.00 
431 28.75 37.75 5 ae 42.00 44,25 41.00 56.00 56.00 
446 ..s. 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 42.75 70.00 — 70.00 Tool Steel 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; | Grade $ perlb Grade $ per Ib 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.;| Reg. Carbon (W-1) .. 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Ine.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New| Spec. Carbon (W-1) .. 0.385 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; | Oil Hardening (O-1) .. 0.505 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern | V-Cr-Hot Work (H-11). 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Grade by Analysis (%) AISI 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson|} Ww Cr Vv Co Mo Designation $ per lb 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- | 18 4 at Sie tae T- 1.840 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; | 18 4 2 AO T-2 2.005 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; | 13.5 4 3 eae T-3 2.105 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; | 18.25 4,25 1 4.75 T-4 2.545 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh | 18 4 Pe 9 T-5 2.915 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- |} 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 T-6 4.330 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; | 13.75 3.75 2 5 bcd T-8 2.485 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel} 1.5 4 1 Per 8.5 M-1 1.200 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Ine.;| 6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 1.345 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 6 4 3 6 M-3 1.590 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inc.; U. S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 


Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 
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Pig Iron 


¢ Basic 
Birmingham District 
Birmingham R2 62.00 
Birmingham U6 7,0 iaenecin enna O00 
Woodward,Ala, W15 .............-. 62.00** 
Cincinnatiywidelds “accmrrecicteee Sncnn 
Buffalo District 
deivbaiey Gy BeOls Nee Sonos acnodotmunec lleMi!) 
INeLonawanda, Nove LO. cusecdetntene ste Rrerne 
Tonawanda,N.¥., Wi2) J... oc .2re-- 66.00 
Boston, dela.) pee <nlatarrecsisppeeiiee, Clee 
Rochester; N2Ys, Gelde) oiicecictheic « 69.02 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. 70.12 
Chicago District 
CHICAGO! T3V etesesintele cite icine’ <rera ne) 00.00 
ip; Chicago, Til Wit. isc Joccccech em (66.00 
S:Chieago IN Wi4.) ceiicce cscs. (66.00 
Milwaukee, deldy c.cict steiisicies i cists © O9502 
Muskegon;,Mich.,, (deld) (roccevs nme se 
Cleveland District 
Cleveland R2, A7 . 66.00 
Akron, Ono; “delay Biyoeeteenn eras events 69.52 


Mid-Atlantic District 


Birdsboro,Pa. B10 
(Os Ch Sy R) SCOR, ol Bk Oe resid  O.L ODIO CHOD OI 
SwedelandsPastAsr os fesse sens ata 
New York, deld. . 
Newark,N.J., deld. 
Philadelphia, deld. 
PBSrOY ING Mic ER. coteiehale lerccslettatsreletetsialarevescrs 


Pittsburgh District 


INevillelsiand, Pan PG Nera ctsstaarsy sels. s 
Pittsburgh (N&sS sides), 

Aliquippa, deld. 
McKeesRocks,Pa., 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. 

Midland,Pa. C18 


Youngstown District 
Hubbard (Oni om ysis eyeeveetereeta stele eiseeisee 
Sharpsville.Pa. S6 
Youngstown Y1 

Mansfield,Ohio, deld. 


No. 2 


Foundry 


62.504 
62.501 
62.504 
70.20 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
77.79 
69.52 
70.62 


66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


66.50 
70.02 


68.50 
68.50 
68.50 
75.50 
73.19 
70.91 
68.50 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


Malle- 


able 


66.50 
66.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


66.50 
70.02 


69.00 
69,90 
69.00 
76.00 
73.69 
71.41 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
71.80 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. 


Besse- 


mer 


67.50 
67.50 
67.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
70.02 


67.00 
70.52 


69.50 
69.50 
74.19 
71.99 
69.50 


67.00 


68.48 
68.13 


68.79 
69.35 
69.63 


67.00 
67.00 
72.30 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 
Duluth I-3 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Brie; Pa cel-o eetneei octarce eters auetonciews 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
IMAGE, Jl Soounapaenencodone Wa 68.00 68.50 Seles 
Fontana,Calif, K1 75.00 75.50 Saco oro 
Geneva,Utah C11 66.00 66.50 sieves 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 67.90 68.40 68.90 
Ironton,Utah Cll Loser evarorenicen sieve (OG500 66.50 eee ae 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.00 68.50 69.00 wee 
Rockwood, Tenny DLS) crea -teneteretetelela tes Bote 62.50t 66.50 Aur 
Toledo; Ohio. TS: at. wo wierietare isin elas 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati, deld. 72.94 73.44 oie ec 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per _ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% and $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Jaekson: Ohio T=, (TT oils <o siste late stein cvencteseiw ateletn otete etes eter tet rar teats $78.00 
Buffalo H1 79.25 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CalvertE ity Ky.) PLD. aie cease ateteiy eve rreudcierel iene: eters evsteRemnicte amtetas $99.00 
Niaggaralba lls Neva blo pes erteeerterteistarrete eta ekcteNalonecencretcy atetetererats 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2..... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fadry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 

atOWed Lup? £0. $9; > Ree ik se ieraicccteisint nisue wie ch comer iie ters (ohare ene necm eta terete 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Hyles;Pennse LS) CeNnOSs: 0:03 5755 Oak) arielel ais! ollie) efaratel ata senile $78.50 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ........cssecseeeus 78.50 
RM Gs SD (CAG, UHIBCGE Gita) ponadeacodh lac cou sogém ents 73.00 

Philatel pies, PSAs tog Seay ai pela oe GA DEL HAS Mod tr gS DL o He alc mt Tbh 81.67 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 


Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, 


San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS —_—___-__-___—__. 

Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 
PRVENUEY, S65 0uG0e 8.598 9.86§ : eielsis 
Baltimore ..... 8.00 8.90 9.68 aatets 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 avetete 
Boston jee 9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 
Buffalo ....... 8.25 9.00 11.07 55.98 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 alert 
Chicago ....... 8.20 9.45 10.10 53.00 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.10 52.43 
Cleveland ..... 8.18 9.45 10.20 52.33 
LO ATEY) GandaGous 7.50 8.80 BoO6 Neier 
Denver ........ 9.40 11.84 12.94 Sd60 
Detroit 0.11. 8.43 9.70 10.45 56.50 
Orie Pa cwers(e:sieie 8.20 9.45 9.9518 DdO0 
Houston ....... 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 e easels 
Los Angeles ... 8.252 10.302 11.902 57.60 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.55 9.80 suas OE 
Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.23 ateieie 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.45 Bere 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 53.08 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 Braver Saves 
Philadelphia .., 8.00 8.90 9.92 52.69 
Pittsburgh .... 8.18 9.45 10.45 52.00 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11,55 57.38 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 CONE 10.40 5000 
St Louilsi-.....- 8.54 9.79 10.36 S000 
StapPaulya.ncce 8.79 10.04 10.71 Seles 
San Francisco. . 9.35 10.75 11.00 55.10 
[CACY Ging corso 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 mes 
Spokane ....... 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 

8.88 o.cltne ees 


Washington .... 


STRIP 
Hot- 


Rolled* 


8.64 


Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
BARS———_____ Standard 

H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 

Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.01 10.68 eietavel 9.05 8.97 10.90 
8.65 12.33 # 15.18 8.50 8.65 9.75 
8.60 10.57 retehsl 8.64 8.56 10.70 
9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
8.80 11.00# 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
8.77 10.46 oieiere 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.92 11.06 14.86 9.18 8.93 10.21 
8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
7.60 11.01 A050 7.65 8.10 9.35 
9.80 11.19 Boe 9.84 9.76 11.08 
8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
8.75 9.0510 Pastel 9.00 8.85 10.10 
8.40 11.25 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
8.94 10.68 Sieters! 8.97 8.90 10.74 
8.702 12.102 16.10 8.503 8.652 10.803 
8.97 11.964 rales 9.01 8.93 10.56 
8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 10.01 
8.95 9.15 D6od 8.99 8.91 Sao 
9.57 12.76# 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.66 
9.10 12.00 S000 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.65 11.514 15.01 8.50 8.75 9.759° 
8.60 10.80 # 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.65 14.50 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
9.00 Beyer resis 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
9.21 9.66 esters 9.38 9.30 10.49 
9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 

10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.74 erent ayers 9.57 9.57 10.91 

10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.56 10.94 eeere 9.79 9.26 10.74 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 im. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; ttas annealed; ti% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib; 
stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled 
products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 Ib, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 lb; 2—30,000 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 
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Hh. 
ily 


R f e ean, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 
0. 
e ractories Hi Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., Ores 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Rinond. 


$295; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $310. 

70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfiel : : 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, ot Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $350. Mesabi bessemer ............+++++++++ $11.60 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, Sleeves (per 1000) Mesabi nonbessemer ............-c-e-s 11.45 
Ala., Farber, Mexico. St. Louis Vandalia, Mo. Old Range bessemer ............-++++- 11.85 
Tront 2 ' Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. Old Range nonbessemer ..............-. 11.70 
on, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio ; 

Ottawa, Ill, Stevens Pottery, Ga., $140: Louis, $188. Open-hearth lump veee 12.70 
Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, $138: Cutler. High phOS ......-..e-eeee ce eseereceees 11.45 
Utah, $165. i , Nozzles (per 1000) une feces prices are Besed ye pre, ake 
Super-Duty: Irontow, Ohio, Vandalia Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. BeNOR 2 EEC) NCES NOG Ce: 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, hea Louis, $310. handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md.. St. Louis, thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
$185; Stevens Pottery Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, Runners (per 1000) ang increases or decreases after that date are 
2. : Y absorbed by the seller. 

$233. Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. Gnatorn Leckinivon Ore 


Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 


Dolomite (per net ton) 


Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 


Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $158; War- Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., concentrates Foe ge ee ceo 8-00-20:00 
re i i i 2 

n, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic Bore 


Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, IIl., 


tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 


$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 


Swedish basic, 65% aaa Ssaacdonse At) 


$168; Lehigh, Uta 

Angeles, $180. g h, $175; Los MeneBonelTerre eM. $15.60. Bes Ae nee. SS ASSO DOORO noes 
uper-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone 5 By adie ete Cea , 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, d Oe : res Magnesite (per net ton) Tungsten Ore 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa. Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with ore Net ton, unit feat 
$168; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif. fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; oe wolframite, good commercia nel 
$182. : D % in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. Bes + «$9.5 -10.00 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000) omestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 

DOINES aie iclevere oleis'« sinks oi el telat cielo sve.clciels 17.00-22.00 


Clearfield, Pa., $140; 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 
Ladle Brick (per 1000) 

Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 


Philadelphia, $137; 


Fluorspar 


*Before duty. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included). 


land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in ‘i ‘ 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, eg oe eit deter ee ee of: BENS 
Wellsville, Irondale, New _ Salisbury, Ohio, content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, Onna Te CONTAC ESD negotiation 2 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. $33-$36.50. Imported. net tons, f.o.b. cars : Chrome Ore 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, Clear- 


point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $29-$31, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $26. 


Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


Aluminum: : 
Metal Powder eat Electrodes 4a ot 81 *$9.00-40.00 
drum, freight allowed 489% Ne ae 29 :00-31.00 
Carlots .......... 39.50 0M "South African Transvaal” 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping Tonmlots 2 crake 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- 18% ti $29.00-31.00 
point in ton lots for minus Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00* boxed, f.o.b. plant GEN ae pan oe aC a Oe ee 5300-2300 
100 mesh, except as noted) Brass, 5000-Ib PORE" SOs Pe pee pw 
BOUS e eres ove stats 31.00-46. 70+ : 2 
5 Cents A oneid) oa aS GRAPHITE ARON Silirraewer ace peoc eta eeenees $51.00-55.00 
; COISD ee rg) eat lOtB ice cre ce 20-51. 
eisldileastioemntiasis: Apes 47.20-51.50+ —Inches Par eates Rail nearest seller haw 
sippi River, ocean bags Electrolytic oe Saee, 14.75* Diam Length 100 lb (a oS Moi bden ee ee ee . 
23,000 Ib and over.. 10.50 Reducedaneetonee 14.75* 2 24 $60.75 Sulfide Concottntsee er ‘D. of Mo content, 
E.o.b, Riverton or Lead We fents on Ge S85 es 7.50* 2% 30 39.25 inines anpackodeate $1.23 
MENG is wea MaAvAneee 4 700 HUNnpackedwecartrecise = geiatetsorstaleue 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 4 40 35.00 Per short ton Uait at Bp content c.i.f. seaboard 
Minus 100 mesh . 70.00 5% 40 34.75 a 5 e 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, DO= DO To wie ele relelelohelsioterelerersisielsiezetel-leveisisiele $2.25-2.40 
98 + % Fe: : Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 6 60 31.50 60265. % 2 sas cane te 2.50-3.10 
Deld east of Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 7 60 28.25 Vanadium Ore 
j Nickel-Silver, 5000-1b S7957810 60 28.00 
Mississippi River, rate 48.80-53.50+ 12 72 26.75 a A Cents per lb V0, ah 06 
23,000 lb and over 10.50 Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 14 60 26.75 OMESTIC . cee ccc cece ec er ee ce erences ‘ 
Electrolytic Iron: é lb sate pea cure ase 59.30 ao ae ges A 
Melting stock, 99.9% opper (atomized) 5000- M || | C k 
Fe, irregular frag- ipilotaines t, 39.80-48.30t 18 72 26.25 eta urgica oKe 
ments of % in. x Silicones. mielevavetscte 47.50 20 72 25.25 
ACS ein eres . se. 28.00 Solderme hae ene 7.00* 24 84 26.00 Price per net ton 
Stainless Steel, 304 .. $1.07 Beehive Ovens 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 Stainless Steel, 316 .. $1.26 CARBON Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........$14.75-15.75 
Unannealed (99 + % PE Te oueteretaveoted ster elelevonsisie 14.50* Connellsville, Pa., foundry ...... .. 18.00-18.50 
He) ics. g 36.00 Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 8 60 13.30 Oven Foundry Coke 
Unannealed (99 ae “% Tungsten: Dollars 10 60 13.00 Birmingham, ovens ....... 
Fe) (minus 325 Melting grade, 99% 12 60 12.95 Cincinnati, deld. .....-.. 
mesh) 59.00 60 to 200 mesh, 14 60 12.85 Buffalo, ovens ........ 
doacodcans 4 i nominal; 14 72 a leee Camden, N. J., ovens 
1000 lb and over .. 3.15 17 60 4 Detroit Movens ie cece 
OS aa lear ata Less than 1000 lb .... 3.30 17 72 11.40 Pontiac, Mich., deld. 
Oe mesh )ion* 29:00 Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr min 20 90 11.00 EXrie,) Pas, Ovens) eee -)laien)eie> 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis .... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.25 Everett, Mass., ovens: 
crons, depending on a 24 96 10.95 New England, deld. 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 11.05 Indianapolis, OVENS ... 2... ceceewecceece 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. }De- 40, 35 110 10.70 Ironton, Ohio, OVenS .......seceseccees 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh. 40 100 10.70 Cincinnati, deld. ........ 
Kearny, N. J., ovens .... 
Milwaukee) OVENS ocicicionelsiestaisciajetoinis/ este « 
Imported Steel Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29. 25 
Painesville, Os, OVENS iarcis soho als) sete ave 
(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these a clensiend. dela. eeiciees stericeisterereretere pace 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) ae foaie u Pritts GOOGIS Sobonsboose cos 31.50 
North South Gulf West St. Paul, ovens .......... Ree renee 29.75 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast Chicago, bdeld:| Pisses soeniese seo 33.29 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305.. $5.30 $5.30 $5.30 $5.50 Swedeland, Pa., ovens .........+2.ee00. 29.50 
EAP ESO ATG oie sei si0 is: 5 6)5 .0/s 000 s0 (ee )stete o) a se ee aia 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.42 Terre Haute, Ind., ovens ...........--- 29.75 
Structural Angles .......cccecsccsces Bherere alevens 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.42 eS Sa 
Hos hel) gq ooUuonOOUDO d Cece em n ee cece esse reece 5.11 5.11 §.11 5.45 *Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 
(Ol) LP" Ga Gig ic SEI ORONO OF OO DEED ED aleiaderaverstel are 5.11 §.11 5.11 5.45 
Plates (basic bessemer) SEBOCOO TOG COG Ub NCIOnIOD pee Sioa ee pare 
PCOS ay rea ie ciclsic as leletere sist eelereyase ts aaeieneienalstiesstere -20 és 2 b e 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) s-ocek denne. 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 Coal Chemicals 
Furring enone C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
DOL Cat ercioiacieicisie. oereie eleieveceleisioicienetelerelsievele s : 25.71 25.59 25.59 26.46 Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
BALHedAWVitol Ch iiac. wGawscenics bs cneccsureetos es ee pe es Pure. benzenewr ccs ccsitese ore eens sagen 
MGs tie! | oe aGadoulbe cuonnd Hood Gooade 4 i I Toluene;“one: deg: 6o.0.cc coe ceo eon ee 9.50 
HOt-Rolled- Bands oiciefe os 0 ce ws eile ccs esaievce 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 Tndusirial xvlene «, ses ace anise ae 32.00- a 00 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. Gieis 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.90 Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Wire Rods, 0.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 7.07 7.07 7.07 TAT Ammonium sulfate ............... $32.00-34.00 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ............ 8.02 8.02 7.92 8.20 Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 


+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245. Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1lc per 1b of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05¢ to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less ton, 
38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2% from above prices. For 3% C grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon  Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
87.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.1., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25¢ per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and .2” x down, 27.50c per lb contained Cr, 
14.20e per Ib contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65c per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 560% Ferrosilicon: (A! 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per Ib contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l, 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c, less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot. add 0.35c. 


475% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5¢ per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 22.65c, ton lot 23.95c, less 
ton 24.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.60c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.95c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25¢c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 


0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 lb to c.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
ecarload, bulk 14.8¢ per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢ per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3¢; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 tb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per Ib of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
¢c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.5c; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots, $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $3.80 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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tute, Philadelphia, through George K. Heeb- 
ner Inc., to Camden Iron Works, Camden, 
DS Seer 


100 tons, school 
bids Aug. 20. 


structure, Juneau, Alaska; 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


3400 tons, 12-story addition, Fox Department 
Store, Hartford, Conn.; taking estimates. 
1202 tons, state bridge work, Montgomery 

County, Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 

600 tons, shapes and _ joists, high school, 
Greencastle, Franklin County, Pa.; pending. 

450 tons, four state bridges, Worcester Ex- 
pressway, Worcester, Mass.; bids Aug. 26, 
Boston; also 120 tons, concrete reinforcing 
bars in structures. 

380 tons, state bridge work, Pennsylvania, 
bids Aug. 15; work comprises 290 tons for a 
bridge in Delaware County and 90 tons for 
another in Perry County. 

365 tons, bridge, Interstate over 
Avenue, Bangor, Maine; bids 
Augusta, Maine. 

260 tons, including 105 tons, reinforcing bars, 
Armstrong Road bridge, Waterville-Oakland, 
Maine; bids in Aug. 20. ‘ 

290 tons, state bridge, Delaware County, Penn- 


Stillwater 
Auge 924, 


sylvania; J. J. Shelly, Media, Pa., low on 
general contract. 

255 tons, Armstrong Road bridge, Oakland- 
Waterville, Maine; bids Aug. 20, Augusta, 
Maine. 

207 tons, state bridge work, Monroe-North- 
ampton Counties, Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 

180 tons, including 50 tons, reinforcing bars, 


Lyons Road bridge, Sidney, Maine. 

175 tons, four highway bridges, North Smith- 
field (R. I.) Expressway; also 420 tons, 
concrete reinfrocing bars. 

167 tons, state bridge work, Armstrong County, 
Pa.; bids Aug. 29; 86 tons of reinforcing 
steel also required. 

165 tons, including 45 tons, reinforcing bars, 
Trafton Road bridge, Waterville, Maine; 
Cianchette Bros. Inc., Pittsfield, Me., general 
contractor. 


160 tons, state highway bridges, Bernardston, 


Mass.; Suburban Excavators Inc., Wake- 
field, Mass., low, general contract. 
150 tons, addition to Seattle-Tacoma airport; 


James I, Barnes Construction Co., Seattle, 
low on general contract. 

130 tons, Lyons Road bridge, Sidney, Maine; 
bids Aug. 20, Augusta, Maine. 

110 tons, state highway bridge, including 
reinforcing bars, Augusta, Maine. 

105 tons, 3-span composite WF beam bridge, 


Coventry-Newport, 
inforcing bars. 


Vt.; also 35 tons, re- 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


875 tons, Washington State University crossing 
piers, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; general contract to Scheu- 
mann & Johnson, Seattle, low $964,291. 

630 tons, state highway structures, Tewksbury- 
Wilmington-Andover, Mass., to Northern 
Steel Inc., Boston; Bayer & Mingolla Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., general 
contractor. 

100 tons, Bellevue, Wash., school to North- 
west Steel~ Rolling Mills Ine., Seattle; 
George E. Teufel, Seattle, general con- 
tractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


8000 tons, powerhouse, Ice Harbor lock and 
dam, Walla Walla-Franklin Counties, Wash- 
ington; bids about Sept. 15, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

1518 tons, state bridge work, 
County, Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 

987 tons, state bridge work, Erie County, Pa.; 
bids Aug. 29. 

875 tons, Washington State freeway bridge, 
Seattle; Scheumann & Johnson, Seattle, low 
$964,291 and awarded general contract for 
seven main piers. 


Philadelphia 


715 tons, state bridge work, Montgomery 
County, Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 
835 tons, caisson, pumping station substruc- 


ture, Deer Island, Boston; also 125 tons of 
structural steel and 175 tons of wrought iron 


linings and suction fittings; bids to Metro- 
politan District Commission, Boston. 

452 tons, state bridge work, Monroe-North- 
ampton Counties, Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 

185 tons, two Montana state highway bridges, 
Mineral County; bids to Helena, Aug. 27; 
also 50 tons of reinforcing and an unstated 
tonnage of piling, Yellowstone River bridge. 

179 tons, addition to Franklin High School, 
Seattle; James I. Barnes Construction Co., 
Seattle, general contractor. 

140 tons, 587-ft deck girder bridge, Canterbury- 
Boscawen, N. H.; also 450 tons, steel bear- 
ing piles. 

129 tons, state bridge work, 
Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 

135 tons, including structurals, bridge and 
drainage structures, Concord, N. H. 

125 tons, laterals, drains, etc., near Vantage, 
Wash.; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Ephrata, Wash., Sept. 18. 

115 tons, state highway structures, Grantham, 
N. H. 

120 tons, highway mesh, North Haven, Conn. 

100 tons, including trash racks, etc., Ashland 
Diversion Canal, Rogue River project, Ore- 
gon; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Camp 


Warren County, 


White, Oreg.; Aug. 28; Spec. DC-5084. 
100 tons, state highway bridge, Ferrisburg, 
Vt. 
100 tons, state bridge work, Lackawanna 
County, Pa.; bids Aug. 29. 


PEATES? 7.7. 


PLATES PLACED 


2000 tons, state highway structures, Elmsford 
Sec., Cross Westchester Expressway, New 
York, to Capitol Steel Co., that city; Mount 
Vernon Contracting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
general contractor. 


300 tons, brewery tanks and other industrial 
projects, to Puget Sound Fabricators Inc., 
Seattle. 


PLATES PENDING 


567 tons, high tensile, Navy purchasing office, 
Washington; bids Sept. 9; also 75 tons, 
medium tensile, grade M., Aug. 26. 
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Write for this CATALOG 


26 pages of informative data and com- 
plete information on many Euclid Cranes 
depict how our cranes will benefit your 


i} CRANES «+ HOISTS 
ee ers 


ACCLAIMED BY INDUSTRY FOR 


— 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY © 


available without obligation. 


material handling, manufacturing and 


assembling operations. 


The EUCLID CRANE AND HOIST Co. 


1361 CHARDON RD. 


August 25, 1958 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


PERFORMANCE < 


An investment in a Euclid 
Crane pays off many times in 
reliable, trouble-free service for 
an unusually long period of time. 

Standard models in a wide range 
of capacities, styles and spans gen- 
erally meet average requirements. 

A Euclid proposal on a custom 
crane to your specific needs is 


Built “UPTOA 
STANDARD”... 


not “DOWN 
TO A PRICE” 


RELIABLE MINIMUM 


MAINTENANCE 


EUCLID 


me eee ee eee ei ae ee 


CAPACITIES 
HOISTS TO 
/ 10 TONS 
Series H 
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COLD DRAWN 


Save Time—Cut Cost 


Consult telephone directory, in cities listed, or 
ask us for name of distributor nearest you. 


Order the exact shapes needed. 
Any special shape—as well 
as all standard shapes—drawn 
to the exceptionally close 
tolerances that have made 
MOLTRUP the quality name 
in steel for over 65 years. 


Prompt Delivery... 


Your order or request for quo- 
tation will receive immediate 
attention. Please include blue- 
printand specification of special 
shape or shapes desired. Ship- 
ments direct from our plant. 


Precision Products... 


Cold Drawn Carbon, Alloy, and 
Leaded Steels—Screw Stock — 
Key Stock—Turned and Polished 
Shafting—Machine Keys, Machine 
Rack—Pins—Flattened, Ground 
and Polished Plates— Foundry 
Pattern, Core and Bottom Plates. 


Phone: Beaver Falls—730. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Erie, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED 


Production machining on a 
job or long-term basis..... 
contracts for precision com- 
ponents, assemblies and 
complete machine building. 


1200 modern machine tools 
and one of the world’s largest 
foundries, now available. 


We welcome your inquiry or 
blueprints for quotation. 


FREE! 
New Facilities File « Write today! 


CONTRACT DIVISION 
Textile Machine Works, Dept.171, Reading, Pa. 


METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 
Vv important ones, those that do more 
Y than 92% of the industry's busi- 
ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 
vY in these plants of the machines or 
materials you have for sale through 
an "Equipment—Materials" adver- 


tisement. For rates write STEEL, 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


$41.33 


Ago 
‘$37.67 


Year 


Ago 
$53.50 $37.54 


Scrap Market Is Slow 


Current price ievels are meeting resistance. Steel mills haven’t 
made any substantial purchases despite slow rise in opera- 
tions. STEEL’s composite holds at $41.33 


Scrap Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh—Trade is at a stand- 
still and interest seems to be at a 
new low. Major consumers indi- 
cate they'll do no more buying this 
month. The market may be softer, 
but brokers could buy little scrap 
at the prices mills are willing to 
pay. Under no pressure to sell, the 
dealers remain optimistic. They 
expect higher steelmaking opera- 
tions to strengthen scrap demand in 
September. 

Chicago — With important steel 
mills out of the market, scrap 
prices are essentially unchanged. 
Market observers believe the situa- 
tion will continue until after Labor 
Day. Lack of buying has turned 
the recent bullish market to a bear- 
ish one. 

The market has also been in- 
fluenced by the growing threat of 
a strike in the automotive industry 
in September or October. A strike 
would quickly halt the upward 
trend in steelmaking, causing a deep 
cut in scrap consumption. 

Philadelphia — Prices have ad- 
vanced slightly on three grades of 
scrap: Electric furnace bundles to 
$39-$40, delivered; short shovel 
turnings to $23-$24; and machine 
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shop turnings to $20-$21. All oth- 
er grades are unchanged. In gen- 
eral, the market is on a fairly even 
keel with neither buyers nor sell- 
ers showing much interest at pres- 
ent. 

New York—Prices of major open 
hearth grades are steady, but bro- 
kers have raised quotations on 
turnings, 18-8 sheets, clips and 
solids. Machine shop turnings are 
higher at $10-$11, mixed borings 
and turnings at $11-$12, and short 
shovel turnings at $13-$14. Stain- 
less (18-8) sheets, clips, and solids 
are up $10 a ton to $175-$180. 
Cast iron grades are unchanged. 

Cleveland—Prices held steady for 
the second week. -There’s little ac- 
tivity in this area and in the Val- 
ley, but the market is firm because 
of a constant rise in steel operations. 
Production is expected to rise again 
in September, unless auto plants 
are closed by a strike. The situa- 
tion will exert more upward pres- 
sure on prices early next month, 
market sources say. 

Youngstown — The steam has 
gone out of this district’s iron and 
steel scrap market. Although prices 
paid by mills are unchanged, cer- 
tain brokers are offering less money 


and apparently are getting some 
scrap. Forecasts are for a_pro- 
longed auto strike, which will de- 
press steelmaking operations—cur- 
rently, the local industry has a 
somewhat firmer tone than it had. 

Operations here are off 4 points 
from the week before, but that is 
due to a suspension of steelmaking 
at Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
Brier Hill Works during the elec- 
trification of its blooming mill—it 
was powered with a steam engine. 

Detroit — Scrap prices continue 
to be soft in the absence of any 
substantial buying by mills. Bro- 
kers and dealers feel the market 
will stabilize when the next auto 
lists come out. (They are expected 
to involve small tonnages which 
may make for quick buying.) 
Some shipments are still being made 
off the docks to Canadian mills. 

Buffalo—The local market was 
quiet last week, although the un- 
dertone remained firm. New mill 
business has not been of sufficient 
volume to lift prices to higher lev- 
els. One mill brought a limited 
tonnage of No. 2 grades at $1 high- 
er than prevailing prices. 

The market for No. | heavy melt- 
ing continues nominally in the $34 
to $35 range. There has been vir- 
tually no business in the No. | 
grade this month—its consumers 
seem to be resisting higher prices. 

Cincinnati—No new buying has 
been done to provide a price test, 
and a stalemate between consum- 
ers and dealers has developed. Con- 
sumers are showing marked resis- 
tance to recent advances; dealers 
are just selling what they have to, 
believing even higher prices are 
ahead. 

St. Louis—The local market is 
steady, following a bullish period 
in which a lot of momentum de- 
veloped. Caution prevails now, 
based primarily on a possible strike 
in the automotive industry. 

Birmingham—With sizable stock- 
piles, mills in this district are con- 
tinuing to resist dealers’ efforts to 
force higher prices. Most dealers, 
although they have accumulated 
good inventories of all grades but 
cast, are offering sparingly at pres- 
ent levels and larger tonnages at 
several dollars above the market. 

Houston—The leading local mill 
entered the market last Monday 
for a limited tonnage of scrap, 

(Please turn to Page 145) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 


Aug. 20 $41.33 
Aug. 13 . 41.33 
July? AVE os. a ee 37.54 
PUES ABE onto 56 ole 53.33 
PAT SOD ouvir 43.40 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 bundles ...%.... 31.00-32.00 
Nos eh busheling er 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 49.00-50.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 £6 and under 2.5... 47.00-48.00 

Su tt) lengths! oe reels 46.00-47.00 
Heavy turnings <2... 41.00-42.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 
Electric furnace bundles 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 43.00-44.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Randonr rails’ Gi..5.56.. 
Railroad specialties 

Angles, splice bars 

Rails, rerolling 


49.00-50.00 
57.00-58.00 
58.00-59.00 
54.00-55.00 
52.00-53.00 
53.00-54.00 
58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. ..195.00-200.00 


LS-SMAUTTN CS er tae 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. ..110.00-115.00 
43 02CUrnIN ESP peal eee 50.00-52.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt, indus. 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 factory bundles 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 42.00-43.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 23.00-24.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft.. 48.00-49.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate 43.00-44.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 51.00-52.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 48.00-49.00 
R.R. malleable ...... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 55.00-56.00 
SKIOS A oyelodimiefertiasieiern cies 67:00-68.00° 
Rails, rerolling «icin 64.00-65.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles @ solids ..205.00-210.00 
NS=SeCurmin eg Sie .cceskee 105.00-110.00 
430 bundles & solids ..105.00-110.00 


430) turnings aess cent 60.00-65.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00-31.007 
No. 1 busheling 43.00-44.00 
INO; 1 bundles). .5.-2..... 43.00-44.00 
No.2) bundles; <o 22-6. 30.00-31.00+ 


Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00+ 


Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00-21.00 
EV EPO ov oo S.w cals 6 sos 45.00-46.00 


Electric furnace bundles 45.00-46.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 47.00-48.00+ 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, 


STEEL, Aug. 20, 1958. Changes 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting... 39.50-40.50 
No. 2 heavy melting. 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 39.50-40.50 
INO. 2) bundles Waar ers 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 39.50-40.50 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 
Cut foundry steel 41.00-42.00 
Cut structurals, plates 
2° ft and sunder —-iae oe 49.00-50.00 
Low phos. punchings & 
plates teres crete ersten 41.00-42.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 
SUnNIN eS wepereertteleraers 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace bundles 40.50-41.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nor cupola. 2.2. ne 44.00-45.00 
Charging box cast .... 37.00-38.007 
Heavy breakable cast.. 36.00-37.00 
Stove plate) ciectecrce ser 46.00-47.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 


Brake. ‘shoes... .< 222.5% 36.00-37.00 
Clean ‘auto cast ...... 49.00-50.00 
ULC Cast ancwt. aie hee 33.00-34.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable ....... 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random ees 52.00-53.00 
Cast steel ... 49.00-50.00 
Railroad specialties 50.00-51.00 
Uneut, titess).c2c5ee.. 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 50.00-51.00 
Rails;, rerolling; 2... 56.00-57.00 
Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ..185.00-190.00 
18-8) turnings! access s 100.00-105.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

OMA Galt ee pteare eet 90.00-100.00 
430 turnings ......... 40.00-50.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 39.00 
No, 2 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 41.00 
INOS) 2) bundles rrercccc 30.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 41.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00+ 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00t 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 12 a Aas Sr Stoacro tctr 48.00 
Dpblid ts OXM COSMET oe 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast 39.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean! auto (Cast merce. 48.00 
Stove plate... .c....c05. 45.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00 
Rails, random lengths. 48.00 
Ratis -rerolling <6. 61.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00* 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00* 
Now 1, bundled F222... 35.00-36.00* 
NOs A MPUALESS ay amie oe 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00* 
Gast) iron) DOrings. a5... 12.00-13.00 
Machine shop Ee Res: 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Bars, crops and plates.. 46.00-47.00 
Structurals & plates 45.00-46.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 
2 ft and under =... 38.00-39.00 
3& ft and: under 57..).. 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
WOU GRIME cooceosee+ 54.00-55.00 
Stove platen ete 54.00-55.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 41.00-42.00 


Charging box cast .... 22.00-23.00 
No. mil wiheelsiircsnenvete ce 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling g...0. 5 59.00-60.00 
Rails, random lengths... 45.00-46.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 47 00-48 .00 


except as otherwise noted, including 
shown in italics. 

PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting. 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 34.00 
No. 1 bundles .......- 38.00 
No. 2 bundles 25.007 
No. 1 busheling .....- 38.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 39.00-40.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.007 
Short shovel turnings ... 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Heavy turnings .....-- 33.00 
Structurals & plates 42.00-43.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 45.50 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 57.00-58.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola 2. c.s 5s 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 42.00 
Malleablem {0.06 6cc. == 58.00-59.00 


Drop broken machinery 48.00-50.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00 
No 1" bundles) =... 32.00-33.00 
No, 2 bundles <772-77-.-7- a poereG 
Machine shop turnings.. 10.00-11. 
Mixed borings, turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings ... —13.00-14.00 
Low phos (structurals 

& plates) 35.00-36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO. Ba ceupolan << ees 35.00-36.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 


GOES Osis Bee raes 175.00-180.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. 60.00-65.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 60.00-65.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles... 3355/55. 34.00-35.00 
Nos Zibundlessyesev-rers sr 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 34.00-35.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings . 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 


Low phos, structurals and 
plate, 5 ft and under 39.00-40.00 
2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


INOS LE CUpOlAay ae erenetereree 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 machinery .... 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, random lengths . 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under .. 59.00-60.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Buyers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.50-39.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.50-34.50 
INOS els Dundes imei. ore 38.50-39.50 
INOle co DUNGICS« 2c. sess 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 busheling - 38.50-39.50 
Machine shop turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Mixed borings, LES 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings . 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 18 in. .... 42.00-43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOFa TL eiCUupOlarme teretcr< re? 42.00-43.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 34.00-35.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00-35.00 


Drop broken machinery 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1. R.R. heavy melt. 42.00-43.00 

Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00-54.00 

Rails, random lengths.. 43.00-44.00 

HOUSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting.. 38.00 
No. 2 heavy Lgl ss: 33.00 
No. 1 bundles .... 32.00 
Wom abunialesim ar emer 24.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
SULUCCUTALS meteretene eure 39.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nh HOGI Se sos bode 46.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 30.007 
Foundry malleable ..... 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 37.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 


brokers’ commission, a3 reported to 


BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting. . 25.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 22.50 
Now debundiesse ooo: 25.00 
No. 2 pondics ete mt 21.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 25.00 
Machine shop turnings. 7.00-8.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 8.00-9.00 
INS WU CEE nrodeadoo 30.00 
Mixed cupola cast .... 29.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 36.00-38.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting. . 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 25.00-26.00 
Gs LOUIS oo sae o5 80 35.00-36.00 
INOS OUTLINED, sop 3os0 4. 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14.00 
Punchings & plate ..... 33.00-34.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOe le CUDOlaw rence reneneate 38.00-39.00 
Stove plate .... 29.00-30.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 28.00-29.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 18.00-19.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 40.00-41.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 heavy melting... 30.00+ 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00t 
Nos 1 bundles! sac. c. 22.00+¢ 
No. 2 bundles .... 20.00t 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00+ 


Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00+ 


Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No!> 1) cupola: Siciice secs 31.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
DIANE) waysarersdelenareterersters 21.00 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ~...02... 28.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 20.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.00 
Shoveling turnings .... 11.00 
Cast iron borings 5 11.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
i<ft and, under 727... 45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
NO. 2) cupolay Sxctsie sc ces 41.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 32.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 30.00 
INO} (2 \bundlesisc0. + cete 22.00 
Machine shop turnings 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 15.00 
Heavy turnings ...... 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola BONO 42.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate ........ 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ae 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No. 1 wheels ........ 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 26.00 
No. 1 bundles 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ..... 23.00 
Mixed steel scrap OAbIAC 25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
EPePAKe dia wisterecieisiseiers 30.00 
Unprepared ...... hate 24 10 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00-50.00 


*Brokers’ buying price. 
+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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STAINLESS COSTS LESS 


STA THICK 2 way Do you know that the 
square-foot cost of 

_ Stainless steel sheet for curtain wall panels is usually equal 
to or lower than aluminum when compared in thicknesses of 
equal indentation resistance? For example, Type 302 stainless 
Steel, .022” thick is equal to .051” aluminum and costs only 
— 62¢ per sq. ft., as compared to 67¢ per sq. ft. for 3003-H14 
anodized aluminum. 


Paani 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 
8-O Woodland Avenue, Washington, Pa. 


For additional information on 
all gauges, fill in and mail the coupon. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information on comparative costs of stain- 
less steel vs. aluminum for curtain wall panels. 


Name 


Position 


| 

| 

Washington Steel | 
Corporation 1 Company 

| 

J 


State 


Street 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA Clie eee 2 Zone 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


New Goal: Aluminum Bridges 


Spurred by increased highway building, the industry has set 
its sights on capturing a large portion of this construction 


market. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 144 & 145 


ALUMINUM producers are casting 
an appraising eye on bridge con- 
struction as a potential large ap- 
plication. Some industry people 
think it could become a major mar- 
ket. 

Where—There is a definite trend 
toward greater use of aluminum in 
bridges. Chief applications include 
railings, lighting standards, grating, 
access stairs, chain link fence, and 
paint. 

The recently opened Walt Whit- 
man Bridge in Philadelphia has | 
million lb of aluminum in it. The 
Greater New Orleans Bridge took 
600,000 lb—for example, 85,000 lb 
went into lighting standards and 
railings, 63,000 lb into grating on 
the safety walk, 110,000 lb into 
access ladders and inspection walks, 
and 10,000 Ib into chain link fence. 

Potential—Producers believe the 
large tonnage market involves the 
main structural material in bridges. 
So far, the only bridge of this type 
in the U. S. is under construction 
at Des Moines, Iowa. It will be a 
four-span, continuous aluminum 
girder structure with a reinforced 
concrete deck. Dimensions: 222 ft 
long, 36 ft wide, with a 30 ft 
roadbed. 

Aluminum companies say there’s 
no technical reason why the metal 
can’t be emploved as the main 
structural material for any bridge. 
The big hitch has been that it is 
not competitive with steel in initial 
cost. But producers say they hope 
to tip the balance by designing 
bridges that take advantage of 
aluminum’s physicals. 

Selling Points—Producers claim 
aluminum bridges offer: 1. More 
corrosion resistance. 2. Less main- 
tenance. 3. Lighter construction. 
4. Easier transport of prefabricated 
sections to sites. 5. Lower erection 
costs. 

One thing’s certain: The indus- 
try is making an all-out effort to 
woo this market. Look for at least 
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Metalmen see August sales as only fair 


two significant announcements in 
the near future on technical ad- 
vances in aluminum bridge con- 
struction—one from a joint industry 


REFINED COPPER a 


JULY VACATIONS CAUSE 
DIP IN DELIVERIES 


(IN TONS) 


115,000 


110,000 


100,000 


95,000 


90,000 


85,000 
80,000 
75,000 


70,000 


J F M A M J J 
Source: Copper Institute, 


committee, the other from a com- 
pany. 


Market Rundown 


Major nonferrous metals are mov- 
ing better than they did earlier this 
year, but the upturn is slow. The 
pattern of the last few weeks has 
been one of sporadic buying—a 
week or two of good sales, then a 
slump. Here’s the situation in four 
metals. 

Copper—August sales of primary 
producers are going along at a 


Aug. 20 Last Previous July June Aug., 1957 

Price Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.000 24.000 28.100 
Copper .-c. 26.50 Aug. 6, 1958 26.50-27.00 26.125 25.400 28.639 
Meade ners) LOS Do: Aug. 13, 1958 10.80 10.800 11.040 13.800 
Magnesium , 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74 000 74.000 74.000 
PD itn oierctereatiene 94.50 Aug. 20, 1958 94.25 94.950 94.701 94.259 
ZINC emiectels 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked: ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.0o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 


pretty fair clip. Expectations are 
the month should end up quite a 
bit better than July but a little 
under June. Custom smelters are 
booking what they say is a “satis- 
factory amount of business.” Prices 
appear stable for the moment. 

As expected, July sales turned out 
to be the poorest of the year be- 
cause of vacation shutdowns by 
brass mills and other large copper 
consumers (see chart). On the 
bright side, U. S. production of 
crude primary fell to the lowest 
point of the year (64,416 tons), 
and refined stocks dropped for the 
second straight month to 242,781 
tons. Foreign production increased 
for the third consecutive month, as 
did refined production and_ ship- 
ments to fabricators. However, for- 
eign stocks also advanced slightly. 

Lead, Zinc—Sales of both metals 
are only so-so. August started off 
with a flurry for many producers, 
but it will end up as only a medi- 
ocre month unless there’s a buying 
spurt soon. 

After several weeks of strength in 
overseas prices, the London Metal 
Exchange has fallen to where it’s 
profitable to bring foreign metal 
into the U. S. and sell at under 
the domestic price. The lead price 
should hold for a while, but don’t 
be surprised if zinc drops off. 

Nickel—July was generally poor 
for the industry because of customer 
vacations. There has been a little 
improvement this month, but sales 
are still disappointing. One indica- 
tion: Production of nickel oxide 
sinter and nowder at the govern- 
ment’s facility at Nicaro, Cuba, 
has been reduced from an operating 
rate of 55 million Ib a year to 32 
million lb. 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


COPPER ALLoY BULLETIN 


nee Reporting New Developments in Copper-Brass Alloys and Metalworking Methods 


’ 


USE BRIDGEPORT’'S 
WAREHOUSE STORES 
FOR FAST SERVICE 


As close as your phone... Bridgeport’s 
supply network puts brass, copper and 
aluminum mill products within easy 
reach. With 7 plants and 11 warehouses, 
strategically located throughout the 
country, Bridgeport can give you fast, 
efficient service on any need, large or 
small. As a result, your inventory and 
ordering problems are simplified, your 
production schedules more easily met. 
Try Bridgeport’s ‘“Johnny-on-the-spot”’ 
service next time you need brass, copper 
and aluminum. It will save you time, 
trouble and money. For prompt de- 
liveries, call the warehouse nearest you: 


Chicago 32, Ill. 
3453 W. 47th Place 
LAfayette 3-2230 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
1921 E. 119th St. 
CEdar 1-5180 


Denver 23, Colo. 
77 Lipan Street 
MAin 3-0273 
AComa 2-4108 


Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
6500 E. Flotilla Street 
RAymond 3-5101 
PArkview 1-5171 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
124 12th Ave., South 
FEderal 9-7061 


Newark (Hillside), N. J. 
1240 Central Avenue 
Bigelow 3-0044 

New York, N. Y. 

48-49 33rd St. (L. |. City) 
EXeter 2-4290 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
918 E. Lycoming St. 
JEfferson 5-3900 
Providence 5, R. I. 

177 Georgia Avenue 
Williams 1-2100 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 

2135 Delmar Blvd. 
CEntral 1-0076 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 
130 Potrero Avenue 
UNderhill 1-2551 


Bridgeport also maintains Sales Offices 
in principal cities. Check your local direc- 
tory for address and phone number. 


BRASS 
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Every Product Should 
Take Advantage of Today’s Favorabie 
Cost of Solid Brass 


Of all the qualities that recommend 
brass for finished products and parts, 
price is now one of its most attractive. 


Price—a vitally important element in 
any product—puts brass within immedi- 
ate reach of all manufacturers who find 
that quality, cost and availability are 
essential to the success of their products 
or parts. 

Consider these advantages offered to 
you now by Bridgeport as a prime sup- 
plier of copper and brass: 


1. A newly installed Sendzimir Mill and 
continuous strip annealer that deliver 
high-quality brass strip under close 
gage and grain size control. 


2. Theinherent superiority of solid brass 
over other metals. Beauty, luster, life 
and color of polished or plated brass 
are incomparable qualities. 


3. The value of brass scrap as a final 


cost factor—brass scrap enjoys a 
healthier return than steel or stainless. 


4. The higher production rates and 
longer tool life that result from work- 
ing with brass. 


Behind this is Bridgeport’s Technical 
Service ready to help you in problems 
of selection, application and fabrication. 
Take advantage of it. Your Bridgeport 
Salesman is the man to see. Call him 
today. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


aacae Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60, 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 23.50-24.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.55 per Ib deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 ib case; $2.07 per Ib un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 26.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 26.50; lake, 26.50 deld.; fire refined, 
26.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 10.55; chemical, 10.65; cor- 
roding, 10.65, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 Ib, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. thick, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $240- 
244 per 76-lb flask. 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed turned _ extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F’’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty, New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 


Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $15-19 per troy oz. 
Platinum: $62-65 per troy oz from refineries. 


Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 


Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per Ib, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market 88.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.1l.; 19.00-19.50 1.c.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 94.50. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 


(0.3% Fe max.), 2.05; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $1.85 per Ib. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced. 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
poirt; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 + % 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.00; special 
high grade, 11.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 12.25; No. 2, 12.75; No. 5, 12.50 deld. 


Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.50-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75; 
5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75; 13 alloy 
0.60 Cu max., 24.75; 195 alloy, 25.25-26.00; 
108 alloy, 22.25. Steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 22.75; 
grade 2, 21.50; grade 3, 20.50; grade 4, 17.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.00; tin 

bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 

leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 

ae rae 22.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
-50. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.845, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.825, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-Ib lots, 
31.855; l.c.l., 32.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 


lots, 33.66, l.c.l., 34.41, before quantity dis- 
counts. 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $16.25 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $16.25 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $8.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $6.00-9.50; wire, $6.50-11.00; forging 
billets, $4.10-4.35; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$5. 25-6.35. 


ZINO 


(Prices per lb. c.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R_ strip $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“A” Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets. CBs oousaos 23 106 128 
StripshenCokseactestec » 124 108 138 
Plate; HR acu ws 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003, and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness — 0.250-3 in., 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
ADO Ais adroncd oes 43.50 48.30 
SOGE=N foe aies .aters an 44.50 50.20 
5052-F 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 . aiaieatee 45.60 51.70 
2024-4 eer thsyletes 49.30 56.10 
COS? 5 oo onen nowt 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.)or Round——- —Hexagonal— 

across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
0.125 76.90 73.90 Race Aiea d 
0.250 62.00 . 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30) 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.375 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 atte 56.20 
1.750. 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 Sens 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2,125 53.50 52.10 Beas ore 
2.250 53.50 52.10 Soi 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 oaso Ant 
2.500 53.50 52.10 teen 56.20 
2.625 pac 50.40 asad Coan 
2.750 51.90 50.40 ehenes 56.20 
2.875 yan 50.40 Stee oie 0 
3.000 51.90 50.40 meen 56.20 
3.125 Bra 50.40 olor’ Pech a 
3.250 cerns 50.40 
3.375 Bylot 50.40 


*Selected sizes. 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 
lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00, 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, stand- 
ard lengths, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec. 


Thickness 0 ‘ 

, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 

TATB Flat Coiled ey “in., 98.10; .188 In., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 

Tneher Sheet Sheet 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 

0.250-0.136 22080-41705 OMe eee widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.70; 

0.136-0.096 43.20-48-30  .......... .25-.75 in., 70-60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3.0 
OF26= 0510S mee cise 39.20-39.80 in., 73.00 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 athe 

Ste eioen 44.30-52.20 sVorekerPorprerers Extruded Solid Shapes: 

: =O 0G6TD DP atcsrnatee rele 39.50-40.70 om. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.068-0.061 44030-52520) enh oan Factor e (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
smogon tesa «SETS MEH ERAN AS SS SOSNEE TS 

: o -<0-09. -30-45. s = . 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 aaiictaine 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
otete ere ea 43.00-44.70 

b 0. 48.60-55.00 -80-45. 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44,80-46.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
Viera pigs BO:80 45.50 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 
0.011-0.0095 53.30 ee (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 wire, 20.00-20.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 18.25-18.75; light copper, 16.25-16.75; No. 1 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 16.50-17.00; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 26.50c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
(MLS? ooabsooove ecssee 49.630 46.86c wrt ti! 49.82 22.500 22.500 21.750 
Yellow, Brasserie ceiect 4 oeD i 29,28d 44.11 46.48 17.000 16.750 15.250 
Low brass, 80% ....... 46.03 45.97 46.57 48.84 19.000 18.750 18.250 
Red Brass, 85% ....... 46.89 46.83 47,43 49.70 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 48.30 48.24 48.84 50.86 20.625 20.375 19.875 
Manganese Bronze ..... 51.52 45.74 56.18 dp 15.625 15.375 14.875 
Muntz Metal ........ eee 45.95 41.76 cine wee 15.875 15.625 15.125 
Naval Brass cil isnt foSo 42.14 54.89 50.99 15.625 15.375 14.875 
Silicon Bronze ......... 54.37 53.56 54.41 56.29 22.125 21.875 21.125 
Nickel Silver, 10% .... 58.82 61.15 61.15 0.0 22.000 21.750 11.000 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 68.59 69.09 69.09 70.27 23.375 23.125 22.125 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. 


c. Cold-drawn. 
On lots 


over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per ib. 


STEEL 


positions turnings, 15.50-16.00; new brass clip- 
pings, 14.00-14.50; light brass, 9.75-10.25; 
heavy yellow brass, 11.50-12.00; new brass rod 
ends, 12.00-12.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
13.50-14.00; cocks and faucets, 13.50-14.00; 
brass pipe, 13.50-14.00. 


Lead: Heavy, 7.25-7.75; battery plates, 2.75- 
3.00; linotype and stereotype, 9.00-9.50; elec- 
trotype, 7.25-7.75; mixed babbitt, 9.00-9.50. 


Monel: Clippings, 28.00-29.00; old _ sheets, 
ee nsne: 0 turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 28.00- 


Nickel; Sheets and clips, 42.00-45.00; rolled 
anodes, 42.00-45.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 42.00-45.00. _ 


Zine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.25-10.00; 
clean borings and turnings, 6.00-6.50; segre- 
gated low copper clips, 16.50-17.00; segregated 
high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 
copper clips, 12.25-13.25; mixed high copper 
clips, 14.50-15.00. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
11.00; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
segregated low copper clips, 16.50-17.00; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 
copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 14.50-15.00. : 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.25-10.00; 
clean borings and turnings, 8.50-9.00; segre- 
gated low copper clips, 13.50-14.00; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed low cop- 
per clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper clips, 
11.00-11.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
Berylium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5 % Be, 52.50; light 
scrap, 47.50; turnings and borings, 32.50. 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 22.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
21.25; light copper, 19.00; refinery brass (60% 
copper) per dry copper content, 20.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 22.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
21.25; light copper, 19.00; No. 1 composition 
borings, 18.50; No. 1 composition solids, 19.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 
turnings. 12.00; radiators, 15.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 


quantities) 


ANODES 


Special or patented shapes, $1.55. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 43.29; oval, 41.50, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 35.25, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 37.75, 5000-10,000 1b quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 112.50; 200- 
499 lb, 111.00; 500-999 lb, 110.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 110.00. 


Cadmium: 


Zinc: Balls, 16.00; flat tops, 16.00; flats, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 
CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.55 per lb in 100-lb drums, 


Chromic Acid (flake) : 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,000 


lb or more, 29.50. 
Copper Cyanide: 100-200 1b, 65.90; 300-900 
lb, 63.90; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 


Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 14.05; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.05; 6000-11,900 lb, 11.80; 12,000-22,900 
lb, 11.55; 23,000 lb or more, 11.05. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 48.50; 200 lb, 46.50; 
300 lb, 45.50; 400-999 lb, 43.50; 10,000 lb or 
more, 40.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
35,900 lb, 28.50; 36,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 72.50; 100- 
600 Ib, 66.20; 700-1900 lb, 63.50; 2000-9900 lb, 
61.60; 10,000 lb or more, 60.30. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): 25 Ib, 150.10; 
100 Ib, 145.30; 400 lb, 142.80; 800-19,900 lb, 
101.90; 20,000 lb or more, 95.80. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 135.50; 
50 Ib, 105.50; 100-1900 lb, 103.50; 2000 lb or 
more, 101.50. 


Zine Cyanide: 
57.00. 


100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
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(Concluded from Page 139) 


causing a price jump for the first 
time since June. Based on the mill 
purchase, brokers’ buying prices 
rose to $39 for No. 1 heavy melting, 
$34 for No. 2 heavy melting, $25 
for No. 2 bundles, and $21 for 
crushed turnings. 

Gulf Coast export market is 
dead, although reports are circu- 
lating that Japan is seeking a deal 
for 12 cargoes. If a contract is 
made, some of the scrap might come 
from the Gulf area. 

Mexican mills are running at 
100 per cent of capacity. South- 
of-the-border buyers have hiked 
their bids for Texas scrap. Brokers 
at Laredo are paying up to $42 a 
gross ton for No. | heavy melting. 

Los Angeles—Supplies are plenti- 
ful here, but trading remains de- 
pressed. Collections continue well 
below the seasonal norm. 

San Francisco—No one in the 
local scrap industry looks for any- 
thing to happen for the next 30 
days—maybe longer. Mills are 
loaded with material, and the ex- 
port market is not taking much. 
Japan wants more scrap but doesn’t 
want to pay any more than the go- 
ing domestic price. 

Seattle — Inventories are ample, 
receipts small, sales infrequent, and 
prices continue to be nominal. Ex- 
porters are marking time. Dealers 
hesitate to make predictions, but 
their general outlook for the bal- 
ance of this year is pessimistic. 


e 
Pig’ Iron. =: 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 134 


Merchant iron trade remains 
quiet. Foundries are operating at 
reduced levels and are still awaiting 
the anticipated pickup in orders 
from automotive casting producers. 

With September near, an im- 
provement in pig iron business is 
expected. The vacation period of 
pig iron consumers and their cus- 
tomers is about over. The fall 
trend is usually a rising one, gen- 
erally hitting its peak in October. 
Last fall was an exception. 

Foundries continue to use a high 
ratio of cast scrap in their melts, 
reducing the need for pig iron. But 
with cast scrap prices edging up- 
ward in several districts, the ap- 


peal of cast vs. iron will diminish. 


Merchant iron makers are ship- 
ping chiefly from inventories and 


L. B. FOSTER «. 
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MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 


Manufacture of pipe fittings for power 
plant and oil refinery usage. Know equip- 
ment and methods; able to plan and direct 


entire operation; recommend process, 
equipment, and methods changes; train 
personnel; control quantity, quality, and 


costs of production. 


Good opportunity to advance with well- 
established reputable firm. Starting salary 
in accord with present qualifications; in- 
creases in accord with progress made; 
bonus and fringe benefits added. 


Relocation costs paid; placement fee a 


negotiable item. 


Replies absolutely confidential; our em- 
ployees know of this opening. Please for- 
ward information relative to experience, 
abilities, education, and salary requirements. 


Reply Box 683, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS' 
REPRESENTATIVES 


To sell new line of precision finishing 
barrel and wet blast machines, media com- 
pounds, abrasives, offered by 50-year leader 
in metal cleaning and finishing. Backed by 
national advertising, many sales aids. 
Steady income through repeat sales of sup- 
plies. Several excellent territories open. Send 
information including experience in metal 
finishing, territory covered, customers, lines 
carried, references. 


TECHLINE Div. of 


WHEELABRATOR CORP. 
2400 Ave. V, Vicksburg, Mich. 


MACHINE TOOL SALESMEN and 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Excellent opp’ty to represent leading mach’y 
firm in your area with full established line 
of NEW equipment (and/or used.). Only 
apply if you have top sales record. Send all 
details first letter. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Write: L. D. Srybnik, S & S Machinery 

Co., 140—53rd St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 


FORGE SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 
DIE ROOM FOREMAN 
PLANT ENGINEER 
METALLURGIST 
for successful New York State manufacturer of 
drop and upset forgings. Must have experience. 
Write giving complete resume, place of employ- 
ment, phone number, salary, etc. Address Box 
684, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WORKS MANAGER 
Experienced man for small merchant bar mill 
manufacturing bars and small shapes. Send 
resume giving details to: Box 686, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PLANT ENGINEER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER with at least 15 
years’ experience in steel mill operations for 
small rolling mill in Midwest area ready for ex- 
pansion program. Experience should cover electri- 
eal, furnace and regular mill equipment. Write 
complete details, experience, salary expected, and 
when available. Reply held in strictest confidence. 
Write Box 685, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13,, Ohio. 
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HEVI-DUTY ANNOUNCES 
the addition of fuel-fired 
furnaces to its line | 


Clean-Line Automatic Heat Treating Unit 
handles heat, quench and draw cycles — all 

within protective atmosphere. Ideal for 
automatic bright hardening, carbonitriding, 
r carburizing and other operations 


requiring temperatures to 1850°F. 
Washer, atmosphere tempering 
unit and atmosphere generator are 
available for a complete system, 


_ Melting Furnaces — rigid or 
tilting types, manual or power- 
operated, Included are crucible 
furnaces and dry hearth furnaces > 

for melting aluminum and other 
_ soft metals. 


_ Forging Furnaces include __ 
adjustable slot forges and rod _ 
end forges with operating 
__ temperatures to 2200°F, 


Hecnuty has added to its well-established line of electric heat 
treating furnaces, a complete range of quality fuel-fired furnaces for 
heat treating, melting and forging, through the purchase of the In- 
dustrial Furnace Division of Eclipse Fuel Engineering Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Hevi-Duty will manufacture and sell all types of furnaces 
formerly built by Eclipse and will provide service and replacement 
parts for any Eclipse furnaces now in operation. 


The acquisition will enable Hevi-Duty to better serve the 
growing needs for industrial heat. For more information, call your 
nearest district office or write Hevi-Duty Electric Company, Post 
Office Box 563, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


® Heat Processing Furnaces 
® Dry Type Transformers 


® Constant Current Regulators 
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are taking their time in putting 
blast furnaces back into production. 
Indications are that a few will re- 
sume operations within a month 
or two, including one or two mer- 
chant stacks in the Buffalo district. 

The Warren, Ohio, blast furnace 
of Republic Steel Corp. set a cor- 
poration production record for a 
single furnace in July when it pro- 
duced 65,755 tons of pig iron. The 
previous record (62,092 tons) was 
set by the same furnace in March. 

Other Republic furnaces _ set 
plant records last month: No. 5 
stack. at Cleveland, 57,276 tons; 
single blast furnace at the South 
Chicago, IIl., steel plant, 54,770 
tons; and No. 2 furnace at Gadsden, 
Ala., 32,250 tons. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 135 


As of Aug. 15, 166 ore vessels 
were in commission, compared with 
163 a month earlier and 249 as of 
Aug. 15, 1957. The tonnage in 
commission is 71.7 per cent of the 
total trip capacity of the fleet 
(2,978,835 tons). A year ago trip 
capacity. was 2,970,860 tons with 
99.38 per cent in commission. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 136 


Seven standard types of molybde- 
num metal powder have been added 
by Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Towanda, Pa., to its line of metal- 
lurgical materials for the electronic, 
electrical, and related industries. 
The powders, all hydrogen reduced, 
include: Type No. 1500, 99.5 per 
cent minimum purity, $3.35 per Ib; 
No. 1501, 99.5 per cent, $3.40; No. 
2800, 99.8 per cent, $3.50; No. 2803, 
99.8 per cent, $3.90; No. 3900, 99.9 
per cent, $3.70; No. 3901, 99.9 per 
cent, $3.75; No. 3903, 99.9 per cent, 
$4.10. 


Barrel Shipments Rising 


The movement of steel shipping 
barrels and drums in May totaled 2,- 
731,876 units, up 6 per cent over 
April, but 15 per cent below May, 
1957, reports the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau. April shipments were 2,587,- 
192 units; shipments in May last 
year were 3,209,498. 

Shipments in the first five months 
were 12,762,252 units, vs. 15,506,- 
606 in the year-ago period. 


STEEL 


